HOW MONEY GROWS 


THE first pic- 5 "| B Elpicture marked “B” is another view of how East 
ture marked Vek 29th Street, between avenues J and K, looked (you can 
“A” is the re- k fee) notice the signboard with the inscription "Avenue K ” on 
dustin of ACIE] it, just behind the automobile, if you take a good glass), 
Production of a only three months after the one marked “ A,” and it shows 
photograph that twothouses in East 29th Stree’, between Avenues J 


taken some 
months ago 
when East 29th 
Street, between 
Avenues J and 
K, was being 


and K, were already nearing completion; the three other 
houses, making the first five of our first operation of fifty- 
five houses, in the background, are on East 3ist Street, 
between Avenues J aad K.  Nostrand Avenue, down 
which the trolley is to run, giving us even better transpor- 
tation facilities to the busiress centre of Manhattan than 
we have now, lies between East 29th Street and East 
graded and "| 31st Street, and would be čast 3oth Street if it were not || 
sidewalked. |f = | Nostrand Avenue. 


THE icture marked ' C " was taken at Avenue H and Nostrand Avenue, looking southeast, only a few months ago, since which the house on East Thirty-tirst Street and Avenue 

J.. the foundations of which are discernible on the extreme lett hand side of this photograph marked “C,” has been completed, as have the other houses. ur office at the grounds 
is shown in the foreground on the right hand side. Since this picture was taken nearly one thousand lots have been sold at Westminster Heights Park, not only to New York and 
Brooklyn people, who might naturally be expected to appreciate the advantages of the investment at such a place as Westminster Heights Park, but to people in all parts of this 
country—in Cuba, Mexico. France, England, Northwest Territory, Alaska, and even in the Philippine Islands and in Corea. So widely has attention been attracted to buying these 
lots that an operation which we ex to last two or three years will probably be closed cut during the next few months. 


These pictures show how Westminster Heights Park, our latest development, is going to grow, as evidenced by the actual 
growth of our last previous development—GROWTH OF THE SEED: 


TH E photograph marked “ D" was taken to show lots 26-27 in block 43. Borough Park, at 49th. Street between iath and 3th Avenues, looking south-east 

glimpse ol our splendid $55,000 Club House at Borough Park, in the background on the extreme right hand side of the picture; it also shows some of the houses that have been bulll 
by outside builders, or by individual holders of the lots, during the past three sears. This pictu wes not show the whole of the ih Avenue end of block 45; [fit were taken over 
again now the Club House would not be visible because in the past few months, the Johnson Building Company, which is now putting up an operation of 250 houses at Horough Park, nft 
of which have been completed within the past three months, has erected nine new houses on the lots on the right hand side of this picture, or, in other words, the rath A venue end of block 43 

What would you think if you bought a bare tract of land and on visiting it three months afterward, found twelve new houses so close to your lots that you could almost toss à small 
cannon ball and lit every one of them? 

Phe photographs marked *' E," = F,” “G” and “H " show in progressive form the phenomenal growth and development of Borough Park, and absolutely prove my contention that 
within a very few years there will not be one of the pretty villas and maisonettes that exist on Borough Park now —thev will all be torn down to make way for high class flat and apart 
ment houses and the whole property will become a mass of brick and stone, just the same as Prospect Park Slope, only a mile away, has become durmg the past lew years. The photo 
graph marked ** E," shows an operation of eleven houses in block 64, Borough Park, The photograph marked “F " shows an operation of thirteen houses in block 4. Borough Mark 
The photograph marked ™ G~ shows an operation of small flats on 17th Avenue ends of blocks 23 and 26, Borough Park. The photograph marked '* H” shows an operation of eleven 
brick buildings in block 4A, Borough Park. 

Can any one doubt after looking at these progressive instances of growth and development, and this tendency here demonstrated toward the fine brick and stone Hat and apart 
mont house era, shown in different parts of Borough Park, that within a very short time all these lots are going to be immensely valuable. It is now less than two years and a haf ty 
the opening of the new Manhattan Bridge, the bridge between the Brooklyn Bridge, opened in 1883, and the Williamsburg Bridge, opened in December, 1903 
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This picture shows a 


These pictures show what Westminster Heights Park is destined 
to become—HARVEST : 


THE photograph marked “ T” was taken to show a part of one of Senator William H. Reynolds’ twenty-four 
house operations in Eighth and Ninth Streets, Brooklyn. These little houses sold for $5,500 each, and 
were snapped up just as fast as they could be built. The lots on which they stand cost nearly $3,000 each, and 
these same lots could have been bought only a few years ago for $500 or $620 each. i 
The picture muked “J " shows one of Senator William H. Reynolds’ operations of twenty-six houses in 
"H Second Street, Brooklyn, selling at from £17,500 each to $25,000 each [he photograph marked “K” is, if 
possible, a more conclusive proof of the fact that brick and stone apartment houses must take tbe place of the 
villas and fill all the now vacant lots in Brooklyn, This picture was taken in Flatbush Avenue, and shows, on 
the right hand side, one of the old maisonettes still standing, while on the left hand side ts one of th» modern 
buildings, which was built on a site of just such a house as that on the right hand side of this picture marked” K,” 
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Tie photograph marked “L” shows another of Senator William H. Keynolds' operations i Bfteen houses in Sterling Place, Brooklyn.) 


The saime developiment ; the sine opportunities: the same growth, only faster aid more of are going to make money that you plant in Westminster Heights Park, WwW, row and increase jn&t as Ley 
have in tlie past, only faster. A few hundreds that you invest in tota mow, at the rate of $10 « n, ard $6, $8 or $10 monthly, will becoine thousands within the next few years Jus as surely Ae water mif 
rins down hill, the same as in the time of Moses, 1t seema extraordinary, If may appear impossible, Dut look into it; investigate; we vannot make you Duy If our reasonink dors not ayes! to your cominan 
benie, Weask you no more than a hearing, Write And nak for particulars, f£ you are open minded and want to get ahead, let as tell yon what the expenditure of over $350,000,0 be dolig For those whi 
live intelligence and foresight, atid plant where others will till and youmeap, Buy with the company that builds and develops. Nearly 1,000 houaes on our last tract after less than five yearn’ development 

We claim that Westminster Heights Park's worst lots are better and cheaper than the best lots of any other operations of the kind, and we make this offer to prove it: we 
will cheerfully pay the railroad fares and refund money paid by any purchaser, who, aiter inspecting Westminster Heights Park and any of the other Brooklyn real estate 
propositions, prefers to buy elsewhere, provided such requests be made within thirty days from date of purchase. 


WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, President. 


THE WESTMINSTER HEIGHTS CO. 


Combined Capital, $500,000.00 PENSO ONURAN ED: Combined Surplus, $750,000.00 


STOCKHOLDERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, President, Borough Park (o. and H. C. DuVAL, Vice-President Brooklyn Raga Tranalt Co, EVERSLEY CHILDS, Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
Bensonhurst Co, Re À GENERAL FRANCIS V. GREENE, New York City. E. D. BUSHNELL, Treasurer of D, & M. Chauncey Co. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, U. S. Senator from New York. JOHN GREENOUGH, Retired. JACOB AMOS, Ex-Mayor of Syracuse. 
Chairman Board of Directors, N. Y. C. R. R. Co. C. C. DON NELLON,V.-Pres.,D & M.ChaunceyCo. of Brooklyn. ENOS WILDER, President Franklin Bank Note Cò. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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iin An Old Story! 
But NOW, if he forgets the 


HAND SAPOLIO 


Would You Win Place? 


Be clean, both in and out. We 


The First Step Away 


from self-respect is lack of care in 
personal cleanliness; the first 
move in building up a pro- 
per pride in man,woman 
or child is a visit to 
the Bath-tub. You 
can't be healthy, 
or pretty, or even 
good, unless you 
are clean. 


cannot undertake the former 


task—that lies with your- 


self—but the latter we 


can aid with HAND 


SaPoLIO. It costs 


but a trifle—its 


use is a fine habit. 


THE FAME 
OF SAPOLIO has 
reached far and wide. 
Everywhere, in mil- 
lions of homes, there 
is aregardforit which 
cannot be shaken. 
Sapotio has done 
much for your home, 
but now for yourself 
—have you ever 
tried that “ Dainty 
Woman's Friend," 
Hann Sapo to, for 
toilet and bath? 


HAND SAPO- 
LIO neither coats 
over the surface, nor 
does it go down into 
the pores and dis- 
solve their necessary 
oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their 
activities, but works 
no chemical change 
in those delicate 
juices that go to 
make up the charm 
and bloom of a 
healthy complexion. 
Test it yourself, 


 SAPOLIO y 


But my wife wont forget if 


WHY TAKE 
DAINTY CARE 
of your mouth, and 
neglect your pores, 
the myriad mouths 
ofyourskin? HAND 
SAPOLIO does not 
gloss them over, or 
chemically dissolve 
their health-giving 
oils, yet clears them 
thoroughly by a 
method of its own. 


A FIVE-MIN- 
UTE INTER- 
VIEW with Hanp 
SaroLio will equal 
in its results hours of 
so-called health ex- 
ercises in regard to 
opening the pores 
and pr omoting 
healthy circulation. 
Its use is a fine habit 
—its cost buta trifle. 


The Entire Household Will Miss It 


—The Baby, because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. The School-boy, because its use insures him 
“Perfect” marks in neatness. The “ Big Sister," because it keeps her complexion and hands soft and pretty. 
The busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing, and the 
Father, himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. TRY IT YOURSELF. 
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Sapolio means so much to good 
housekeepers that it’s hard to 
pn the day's work without it. 
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Make Money as the Astors Made It 
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What $5 or $10 a Month Will Do 
Deposited with the United Cities Realty Corporation 


F COURSE you have heard of the Astors of New York? You 
O know that they are multi-millionaires. You also probably know 
that their vast fortunes were made through real estate invest- 
ments, William Waldorf Astor visited this country a few weeks ago to 
find that Ais holdings had increased in value to the extent of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars in the last seven years. The result was that he increased 
the rents of his various properties so as to bring him one million dollars 
more annually. 

There are not many Astors. Few individuals have the means to do 
what they have done, Still the vast possibilities have long ago been under- 
stood by the ablest financiers in New York City, and the result has been 
many combinations of rich men to pur- 
chase such properties as made the Astors 
wealthy. Numerous small organizations 
or syndicates have been formed, and the 
shares are so closely held by them that 
they are not obtainable in the open mar- 
ket. A few shares of the stock of one 
such organization in Brooklyn found their 
way into the open market not long ago 
and were immediately snapped up at 
$131 per share, though the corporation 
pays only 54 annually. 

Now there are millions of people who 
would be only too glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to invest in the kind of property 
these wealthy men buy, but until the 
organization of the United Cities. Realty 
Corporation they could not do so. This 
corporation is especially designed to suc- 
cessfully handle the savings of people of 
moderate means to whom the safety of 
the money they pay in is the prime factor. 

Though only two years old the corpor- 
ation owns a million dollars’ worth of property in several of the fastest 
growing cities of the country, and independent appraisals by experts show a 
continuous increase in the value of its holdings, 

Income-producing real estate in the centers of growing cities'is conceded 
to be the best possible investment. The wisest people in the most conser- 
vative cities (such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, etc.) have placed 
trust funds in that kind of property. Panics may come and panics may 
go, but you will invariably find that the best business properties in the most 
active centers of progressive cities are always occupied. We buy only this 
class of real estate, and once it is in our possession we manage it so that 
the highest possible income may be derived. 

You can participate in this enterprise for $5 or $10 a month, or as much 
more as you desire, and though your individual contribution may be small, 


THE NICOLLET BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


One of the latest purchases of the United Cities Realty Corporation. 
Nets a profit of Ii per cent. annually and is leased for 10 years. 


the aggregate of many such enables us to do precisely what the Astors have 
done, You will be a partner in holdings as valuable, and the frst earnings 
go to you as profit. ‘The preferred shares which we offer you are already 
paying dividends of 64 per annum, and the earnings of the corporation 
are over 94, all earnings in excess of dividends being held for reinvest- 
ment. When the earnings become 10% or 11%, which is extremely prob- 
able within a reasonable time, your dividends will be increased. Increased 
earnings mean increased value, and as you are a part owner of the proper- 
ties acquired by the United Cities Realty Corporation your share will 
increase in value in proportion to the whole. 

Just to give you an idea of the sort of properties we buy:—about two 
weeks ago we closed a deal for the Nicollet 
Block in Minneapolis. Any resident of 
Minneapolis will tell you that the Nicollet 
Block is one of the very best investment 
properties in that city, and it yields us 
an income through rentals alone of 11% 
above all expenses, and, by the way, we 
have leased this property for a term of 
ten years, thus insuring a continuance of 
this income. 

Surely if a man of wide experience 
and highest personal character came to 
you and said, ** I have a piece of pro- 
perty which 1 will purchase and manage 
for you at the lowest possible cost if you 
will invest $5,000; I will charge you no 
salary, will give you the first 5% earned, 
and will divide with you equally any 
profits above 5%,’’ wouldn't such a pro- 
position strike you as being very fair? 

Well, that is exactly the proposition 
we make. You can secure an inter- 
est in all properties of the United 
Cities Realty Corporation for as littie as $120, or, as much as 
you like, on instalments or for cash. Subscriptions for $600 
or less can bc paid for at $5 a month; between $600 and 
$1200, $10 a month, etc., etc. If your purchase amounts to 
$1200 or morc, we will insure your life for the entire amount 
of your contract in onc of thc best life insurance companies 
in America. The insurance provides for the delivery of full paid shares 
to your heirs without further payment should you die before the maturity 
of your contract. 

Even if you do not eventually make an investment with us, you at least 
owe it to yourself and your family to make full inquiry, A postal to the 
undersigned will bring particulars. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


Exclusive Fiscal Agents for the United Cities Realty Corporation 


DEPT. F, 


258060 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CIT Y 


REFERENCES :—Any bank, trust company or commercial agency in the United States, 


Ho Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation 


fo acf as our permanent representatives in their own communities. 


Any high-grade 


salesman, lawyer or successful life insurance man who finds the placing of life insurance increas- 
ingly difficult, will find it to his interest to get the full particulars of our agency proposition. 


Address, AGENCY DEPARTMENT F, as above. 
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Russia, Looked upon Japan as a Puny Nation, very Easy to Defeat 


I* conversation with Marquis Hirobumi Ito, the ‘‘grand old man"’ of 

Japan, at Tokyo, last September, he told me that word had come to 
him of a number of Russian prisoners in the Japanese hospitals who did 
not know even the name of the country against which they were fighting. 
He added that this ignorance was the basis for the reason why his country 
would win the present war. ''The Russian,'' he declared, '' fights blindly 
because he has been commanded to fight There is no patriotism in his 
warfare. I have been told that there are many Russian soldiers who do not 
care whether Russia wins or not The Japanese are the very fire of 
patriotism. Therefore they will win."’ 

Marquis Ito's very optimistic view is, no doubt, the theoretical one, 
but after months of observation I should say that the secret of Japan's 
success lies very largely in the extreme care which was taken in adopting 
the national defensive machinery during years of minute war preparation, 
and the huge sum that was spent in subsidies to encourage the mercantile 
marine which has furnished transports for the army. 

The bluff and big words of the Russians, many of which came to my 
notice, constitute, too, a factor in Russia's undoing. The Russians hold 
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WHY JAPAN 
MUST WIN 


HOSMER WHITFIELD 


[Mr. Whitfield left New York, in June, 1904, as the special commissioner of SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE to Japan, to study the war berween that country and Russia. His article, 
which gives specific reasons why Nippon should be the victor, was written after a close 
and careful survey of the situation, and from facts supplied ín interviews with such 
men as Marquis Ito, General Kuroki, Haron Kenako, and officers of the Kussian army 
whose names are withheld for obvious reasons. The intimate knowledge of the 
míkado was obtained from members of his majesty's service. We regard it as an un 
usually correct picture of a monarch of whose private life little is known.—'F nk Enrrow] 


that they have risen from being Asiatics, and are now immensely superior 
to their former race companions. This idea seems able to withstand any 
amount of experience and education. It may be put into words somewhat 
like the following, from a description given by a highly educated Russian 
diplomat: '* After all, they are only yellow monkeys, and can not be con- 
sidered on an equality for a moment," So it is with all the Russians, 
—generals, viceroys, admirals, and diplomats. They do not confess it; in 
fact, they often take care to deny it, but their acts belie their words, and 
the results speak louder than do their topgues. It was this feeling that has 
caused Russian diplomacy to fail so conspicuously at Tokyo; too often her 
ministers there have let it be understood that they did not care to have 
much to do with the Japanese, thinking it not dignified to ''descend to 
their level," and consequently they know very little about the Japanese 
and their country. In the beginning, Russia thought that she was pitted 
against an enemy not worth considering. It was just a belief that cost 
Russia the battle of the Yalu. Russia generally believed that Japan was a 
puny nation with no progressive ideas, but few people in the world have 
advanced so steadily in progress and ability as the Japanese, though forty 
years ago they did not have a locomotive or a-daily newspaper in all their 
domain. But those who think that Jagan began her JU ith the advent 
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Captain Yamakoa, 
who carried the message requesting Stoessel’s surrender 


of Commodore Perry are greatly mistaken, Japan was a progressive nation 
before Perry's arrival, but in her own particular way. Perry showed her 
how to swing into the procession of countries that were advancing with 
modern ideas. There Japan will stay. Her influence in the world will be 
good, It will be far better than the influence of Russia. Marquis Ito told 
me that no fear need be expressed by the nations who regard Japan as a 
"yellow periL' ‘When we get through with this affair," he said, “we 
ere going to stay at home and build up our own country." 

People may be prone to exaggerate the importance of the war of whose 
events they read day by day in the newspapers; though the disposition is 
rather, we think, to minimize their significance, and to regard them as little 
more than incidents of the day, whose effect will not last beyond to-morrow 
or the day after. The newspaper accounts that I have seen have, in many 
cases, been frightfully inaccurate, especially as to the number of men 
engaged in the various battles and those killed. It has been given out 
that Stoessel has held Port Arthur with but three thousand men. This 
total is ridiculous. How many thousands he had with him only the Rus- 
sian government knows, and it seems to have made an attempt all along 
to mislead the correspondents. 

Something more is involved than the relative power and influence in 
the East of the two nations which are in conflict The conquest and submis- 
sion of the dawning civilization of Japan by the barbaric hordes of Russia 
would be a tragedy similar in kind, though not equal in degree, to that 
which would have followed if Greece had been overwhelmed by Persia, 
whose hosts were driven by the lash on to the field as Russian recruits are 
by a compulsion scarcely less direct and cruel The boastful order of 
General Kuropatkin, probably dictated to him from St. Petersburg, was 
followed by a signal defeat. His humiliation is extreme. Russia was 
pledged by promise after promise, ostentatiously made and shamefully 
broken, to retrocede Manchuria to China She might have quitted it 
without dishonor. She refused to do so, and now she is ignominiously 
driven out by the foe whom she insulted and affected to despise. If the 
contest should continue to be confined to Russia and Japan we would have 
no doubt of the issue. But Russia is aided by the benevolent, we might 
almost call it the fraudulent, neutrality of Germany, and by the sympathy, 
more legitimately expressed, of the friendly and allied nation. Against this 
Japan may reckon on the good will of the two great English-speaking 
nations, with whom her own genius as a free and maritime people has 
much in common. Is it likely that, in the event of a combination against 
her, their attitude would be that only of sympathy and respectful condo- 
lence? The spread of western civilization throughout the Far East, with 
its concomitants of national independence, political freedom, and indus- 
trial development, is the interest alike ot England and the United States. 
The unchecked ascendancy of Russia would be the triumph of despotism, 
barbarism, and monopoly. Great Britain is really the greatest Asiatic 
power, Since the United States acquired the Philippine Islands it, too, has 
become an Asiatic power. The policy of Japan in the Pacific is at one 
with theirs. She may be said to be their agent in advance. If there were 
any attempt to organize a coalition against her, the presence of the Pacific 
squadrons of Great Britain and the United States in Japanese and Chinese 
waters would, to my mind, probably suffice to dissolve it without the neces- 
sity of firing a shot. 


The Meddling of Russian Grand Dukes Has Caused Many a Blunder 


I met a Russian merchant in Manchuria, and I put this question to 
him during a conversation: '' What is the matter with Russia ?''—that 
is, why is she unable to conquer Japan? His answer, which was highly 
amusing, was as follows:— . 

“Ifa patriotic Russian were asked to suggest some means by which an 
immediate change for the better might be brought about in the government 
of his country, the chances are that he would reply, without a moment's 
hesitation, *Make a clean sweep of the grand dukes; put a stop once for 
all to their meddling.' If he had but the courage to speak loudly enough 
for them to hear it, millions of his fellow countrymen would applaud his 
suggestion. The subject is one on which officials and non-officials are in 
cordial sympathy, however determinedly opposed to one another they may 
be on other points. All classes in Russia, barring courtiers and revolu- 


Wigwagging the Enemy's Position 


A corps ot scouts informing the main boily after a tour along the Yalu River 


Copuviyhteit hy Underwood and Underwond, New York ` 


A ‘corner of the bay of Matsuohimo 


tionaries, are against the grand dukes; all classes regard them.with ill will, 


—rejoice when misfortune befalls them, and are sorry if good luck comes in: 


their way. In ministerial circles the feeling against them is stronger even 
than elsewhere. Sergius de Witte, when minister of finance, never at- 
tempted to conceal the fact that he looked upon them as a veritable thorn 
in the flesh,—a source of endless annoyance to him personally, as well as 
of real detriment to the empire. Between him and them there was war to 
the knife during the whole time he was in office, just as there is and has 
been, for years, an armed truce between them and Count Lamsdorff. 

** As the grand dukes are the general dé¢e noire, they are also, of course, 
general scapegoats. Whenever things go wrong in Russia,—when the 
czar does something his subjects think he ought not to have done, or when 
he leaves undone something they would fain have him do,—the blame 
is always laid on his relatives. ‘This is the grand dukes’ doing,’ all 
St. Petersburg cried, when Alexieff was appointed viceroy; ‘this is the 
grand dukes’ doing,’ all St. Petersburg cried again, and still more bitterly, 
when it became known that Russia must, fight Japan, The czar would 
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The Long-distance Telephone as a War Factor 
The Japanese laid miles of wire along the ground, and battalions, widely separated, conversed freely 
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Looking from the pine-crowned heights of Suma 


never have heard of Alexeieff had it not been for them; and, had Alexeieff 
never been made viceroy, there would have been no war. It was taken for 
granted at once, when Kuropatkin's plan of campaign proved a failure, that 
it was due entirely to their meddling. Not only among soldiers, but also 
among civilians, the firm belief prevails that any blunder Kuropatkin may 
have made he has made because he obeyed orders, just as that any success 
he may have scored he has scored by setting the said orders at defiance. 
Never would Kuropatkin have advanced when he did, never would he have 
sent off that ill-fated Port Arthur relief expedition, and, above all else, never 
would he have played into Oyama's hand by attacking his forces at Yentai, 
Vf he had had a free hand." 

Whether or not the grand dukes do really meddle in all the cases in 
which Russians accuse them of meddling, it is, of course, impossible for 
me to say, as it is from behind the throne, where they are well out of sight, 
that they, as a rule, make their influence felt. Still that they do meddle, 
and most injudiciously, most tactlessly, nay, most shamelessly, one is 
tempted to say, can not be denied. No minister is safe from their inter- 
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General Nogi, 
in command of the Japanese troops that expect to take Port Arthur 


ference; let him be as cautious as he will, he may at any moment be called 
upon to break promises he has made, and to cancel appointments, for no 
other reason than that there are grand ducal Jrofégés who must be provided 
for It is the same with the military and the naval authorities. Generals 
and admirals, before making promotions or meting out punishments, have 
always to take into account the wishes of some grand duke or other; or, 
rather, what is still more trying, the wishes of the motley crowd of plutocrats 
by which the czar is surrounded. 


The Mikado Is to-day the Idol and the Inspiration of His Countrymen 


'! No other ruler,'' a correspondent says, ‘‘hasa record like that of Mutsu- 
hito, emperor of Japan,—a record of great things accomplished,—a record 
of progress and victory. More than was the reign of Augustus to Rome, 
more than was that of Alfred the Great, or of William the Conqueror, to 
England, that of Gustavus Adolphus to Sweden, that of Peter the Great to 
Russia, that of Napoleon to France, that of Victor Emmanuel to Italy, or that 
of William I. to Germany, and more than the presidency of Lincoln was to 
our country, has been the reign of the mikado to Japan. If he be not the 
greatest of living rulers, who is there in any country who can dispute his 
title to that distinction? If he be not the foremost of the world’s revolu- 
tionists, what is the name of the foremost?'' 

Japan is the land of mystery and surprise for a foreign visitor, and at 
no other time would the feeling of mystery and surprise be greater than 
when he witnesses the enthusiastic greeting of the people on seeing the 
august ‘dragon carriage'' of the emperor in the streets of Tokyo. He 
would exclaim, in wonder, ‘‘Is there another monarch on this globe a$ 
universally honored and beloved by his people as is the emperor of Japan ?'' 
The patriotism and loyalty of the Japanese are at once inspired by his 
face, and patriotism and loyalty is the chief source of Japanese strength. 
The happy cry of ** Banzai!" (Ten thousand years of life to the emperor!) 
will follow the imperial train like wave after wave of a roaring ocean. How 
handsome the emperor appears in his great costume! "What a tender 
beam in his eyes! What a profound joy it is to the people when he turns 
to them giving a most cordial military salute! The Japanese are universally 
said to be a small people in stature, but look at the emperor! He will 
vindicate them in this respect. He is slightly less than six feet, —five feet 
and eight inches, to be particular, —and he weighs two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, 

The emperor is firmly believed, not merely supposed, to be the son 
of God; since the first emperor, Jimmu,—his forefathers came down from 
the heavens. Mutsuhito is the hundred and twenty-second sovereign. A 
single thought of the emperor in old days inspired little but awe and 
reverence. It used to be, ‘‘Skitani ore/’' (Down on your doeet) to the 
worshiping subjects who fell prostrate on the bare ground as his palanquin 
passed by. But how near is the august emperor of the Japan of to-day to 
the hearts of his people! To them, he is the son of God, and, more than 
that, he is a Japanese, through and through. They worship him, because 
they think he is divine. They love him, because they know he is human. 

Japan has had a thousand events involving momentous national issues 
since he came to the throne, just thirty-seven years ago, when the great 
Restoration of 1868 was accomplished. Every event served to bring about 
a closer relationship between him and his people. It is heartrending to 
think what a self-denying solicitude he felt during the war with China, 
some ten years ago. With what painstaking care he watched and directed 
the conduct of the military operations! He removed from his Tokyo palace 
to Hiroshima and there remained in daily close connection with the war, 
and in constant communication with the leaders in the field, sparing him- 
self no exertion or labor for the long ten months. It is said in Tokyo, to- 
day, that he has not made his nightly rest more than five hours long since 
the present gigantic war broke out He personally reads every report from 
the front and sends messages to the admirals and generals under his personal 
direction. He has addressed himself more than twenty times to Admiral 
Togoalone. He delivers his personal condolence to the ‘‘ glorious dead." 
He has spent more than one hundred thousand dollars for the families of 
the dead officers out of his personal treasury. ^Tt is not a small amount ne 
spends yearly for his own country. _ He is be first) e SS^sorrow or 

api 


joy. He is the first contributor whenever any mity s~ Japan is 
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A telegraph instrument in operation in the field 


supposed to be poor: in fact, she is, but the emperor's personal wealth is 


immense. Surely he is one of the few richest men of the world. It is 
said that he is worth more than two hundred million dollars. 
There is no accurate report concerning his fortune. It is known, 


however, that his wealth consists chiefly of forests and mines. His daily 
expense is not extravagant, by any means. His style of living is remark- 
ably frugal and free from ostentation, and his wardrobe and table are alike 
simple. He wears European dress on state occasions, and usually changes 
to the Japanese costume in the evening, because it is more comfortable. 
The decorations of his five Tokyo palaces, Aoyama, Akasaka, Takanowa, 
Hama, and his daily residence, Fukiage,—are chaste and almost severe. 
He rarely goes to his country palaces; in fact, he has only a few of them 
in all Japan. It is nota fad yet in Japan to spend summers in the country. 
The weather is not so trying as in Europe and America either in summer 
or winter, 

The emperor's yearly expense of living is limited. For this purpose 
he draws three million dollars from the national treasury. His personal 
wealth is not to be spent on his own living, so that three million dollars is 
really his yearly salary as manager of the country. He has got to pay out 
of it some one thousand employees. The lady-in-waiting is said to be 
paid one hundred and fifty dollars monthly. 1 have no doubt that even a 
washing girl is paid about seventy dollars. Japan is a country where a 
laboring man's wages are not more than fifty cents daily. The chief cook 
of the imperial palace is paid two hundred dollars a month. 

The emperor's daily fare is Japanese. He is perfectly satisfied, for 
breakfast, as a common Japanese is, with a bowl of bean soup and a few 
similar dishes, But his dinner usually appears in splendid style, in some 
twenty courses, although he always denounces it as a useless extravagance: 
When any official feast is held, —the cherry-blossom-viewing party at the 
Koishikawa botanical garden, or the chrysanthemum party at the Akasaka 
palace, for instance, —he will not spare any expense in preparing an elegant 
European banquet The empress is the manager on such an occasion. 
She is a noted economist, She always gives a hint to her court ladies and 
the wives of the ministers how to arrange their dresses and how to save 
expense. She is regarded as an exemplar of loveliness and womanly 
sweetness. There never was a woman truer to the old teachings in respect 
to womanly disposition and demeanor. 

There was much talk about increasing the palace expenses to four 
million dollars when we received one hundred and fifty million taels from 
China as war indemnity. The empress objected to it. ‘*We will not 
forget that we must live as if it were the old days,’ she said, The extra 
million was put in the national educational fund. Education is the first 
aim of the emperor and of Japan. True, even the court expense of three 
million dollars seems tremendous when we think how the imperial house- 
hold was obliged to support itself during the Kyoto days,—before the Res- 
toration. The whole appropriation was one hundred thousand koku of 
rice, some two hundred thousand dollars in money, —that was all. Grants 
were made out of the amount to the different princely houses and thousands 
ofothers The Ichijo family, from which the present empress came, could 
not have enough allowance to keep a servant, and the empress, then a 
young girl, was often sent out with a basket to buy bean curd. I am sure 
that even the emperor was not furnished with three carriages. What a 
change they have to-day! When he returned from Hiroshima, after finish- 
ing the war with China, the emperor and the empress used to delight in 
taking a quiet walk together during their stay in their old home, the palace 
of Kyoto, through the gardens, and in recalling their early days in the 
familiar trees and fountains. I can fancy that they must have been won- 
dering at their change. 

The Restoration was the revival of the imperial family. The emperor 
was perfectly nominal for a thousand years under feudalism, In 1868, 
Japan made herself free from the trammels of that Old World feudalism 
and awoke in liberty. The present emperor, then a youth of twenty-five, 
ascended to the throne and issued the famous decree of the five articles, 
u Gojono seimon,'' as it is known in modern Japanese history. 

He said: ‘‘On ascending the throne of our ancestors, our determination 
is, in spite of all difficulities that may beset our path, to rule our country in 
person, to secure the peace of all our subjects, to open friendly relations 
with other countries, to make our country glorious, and to establish the 
nation on a permanent basis of prosperity and happiness.'' 
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A surveying corps at work with the advance guard 


His words were perfectly realized, as itseems. The minds of the soldiers 
and sailors were profoundly impressed and they promised to make any 
sacrifice, however costly, for the sake of the emperor [‘‘The emperor'' 
means japan, and Japan means the emperor.| When he addressed the 
soldiers, years ago, he said:— 

“We are your commander in chief. As such, we rely upon you as 
we do upon our own hands, and desire you to look to us as your head, so 
that the relation between us may be one of absolute and secure confidence 
and trust Whether we perform our duty successfully or not depends en- 
tirely on the manner in which you perform yours. If our country fails to 
stand high in the opinion of other nations, we desire you to share in our 
sorrow. If it rises with honor, we will enjoy the fruits of it with you. 
Stand firm in your duty; assist us in protecting the country; and the result 
must be the prosperity of the nation and the enhancement of our country's 
reputation. '' 


He Has a very Liberal Mind and Likes to Wrestle and Write Poetry 


His word is thelaw. His wishes are the country's. Even the humblest 
private or blue-jacket is imbued with the idea that his conduct must be in 
conformity with his august message. Is there any Japanese fighter who is 
not brave and hardy, true and honorable, simple and frugal, for the sake of 
the country? Five million Japanese look upon the emperor for the com- 
manding words with awe and respect There ís an endless parliamental 
strife and conflict, or disagreements between the ministers. The diet often 
impeached the ministry, and often the house was dissolved, The emperor, 
seeing the danger to the welfare and prosperity of the people, intervened 
with a message, and begged members of the cabinet as well as of the diet 
to think that disputes and bickering at home are not only a waste of time 
and dissipation of energies, but hinder and delay the attainment of the 
national projects. They immediately calmed down, stopping their fight, 
when they heard his voice, and shook hands with smiles, To make the 
navy and the army perfect was his desire. Once, some years ago, the 
political parties impeded the government projects for military expansion. 
It was the case during the ministry of Marquis Ito, when the lower house 
voted a wholesale reduction of government expenditure, to which the min- 
istry refused its consent. The emperor théreupon issued a message as 
follows: ‘‘In the matter of administrative reform, we have given special in- 
struction to our ministers to give the matter full consideration, so that there 
may be no error in the conclusions they reach, and then to come to us for 


our sanction to any reforms they may desire to introduce. The question of ` 


national defense is one which brooks no delay, and in order to show our 
own sense of its paramount importance we have ordered the expenditures of 
our household to be cut down, so that we may be able to contribute a yearly 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars for the next six years to the necessary 
equipment of the national defenses. We have, at the same time, ordered 
all officers and officials in our service to contribute, unless excused by us 


for exceptional reasons, one tenth of their salaries, for the same period of ' 


years, toward the expenses of naval construction. We depend, therefore, 
on the coóperation, along constitutional lines, of ministers and representa- 
tives, in the accomplishment of our great national tasks; and we call upon 
our people, one and all, to do their duty in this matter," 

Thus Japan built the splendid navy which Admiral Togo has gloriously 
commanded off Port Arthur. 

“I am grateful for my fate, that I am not the emperor,'' one chamber- 
lain used to say, seeing his august lord eternally busy through the year, 
There is no doubt that he is the busiest man in Japan, if not in the world, 
To make three million dollars a year is not an easy task. Anybody who 
has an intimate acquaintance with the mikado (which word means ‘‘ honor- 
able gate,’’) would say that he is not sufficiently paid for his work. He 
must read carefully some three hundred official documents every day, and 
whenever his signature is required he will pay double attention. It is said 
that he usually signs one hundred papers a day, He must be ready any 
time to receive any of his ministers in audience on matters of grave impor- 
tance. It happens that his dinner, which he takes with the empress unfail- 
ingly, is often interrupted. Frequently his early morning will be disturbed 
by his ministers’ presence. He is called a slow but sure worker, 
and his decisions are never given uritil, by a succession of searching ques- 
tions, he has arrived at a clear understanding of the whole state of the 
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THE DEMOCRATIC DEFEAT 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


TH magnitude of the national defeat which the Democratic Party expe- 

rienced at the recent election makes the question, “What of the night?" 
seem more appropriate than “What of the day ?'’ Yet a careful survey of 
the field will lead a Democrat to face the future with confidence and hope. 
The Democratic Party has been passing through a crisis, and conditions 
have been such as to make its path a thorny one. 

The last third of a century has been characterized by a remarkable 
growth in the wealth of the country, and by a still more remarkable con- 
centration of that wealth in the hands of a few. The figures which measure 
the wealth produced by the intelligent toil of American citizens are almost 
fabulous, yet no one can travel through the country without noting that the 
improvement in the condition of the agricultural sections and among the 
laboring men has not kept pace with our increasing wealth. The wealth 
has been produced; it has been created, but who owns it? Never before 
in the history of this country have the earnings of those who labor, been 
so unequally and inequitably distributed. The Republican Party boasts 


that it has been in power almost without interruption for forty-four years, - 


and yet the ordinary laborers of the country have so little laid up that 


they are practically dependent upon their daily wages for their daily. 


bread. Even skilled laborers have little to their credit in the bank, com- 
pared with the accumulations of the so-called ‘‘captains of industry,” 
The Homestead Strike, which occurred just after the presidential nomina- 
tions of 1892, forced President Harrison to admit, with a pathetic reluctance, 
that “capital sometimes takes too large a share of the profits.” 

The exploitation of the masses has been increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. The draining of the agricultural sections by a high tariff first 
attracted attention, and reformers, with varying emphasis, began to point 
out the injustice of a tax levied upon the whole people for the benefit of a 
few industries, affectionately described as ‘‘ home industries'’ and ‘infant 
industries," The farmers, selling their produce in an unprotected market, 
and buying their supplies at a price enhanced by the tariff, naturally 
suffered in comparison with the more favored manufacturers, The wage- 
earners, too, failed to secure their share of the bounty voted to the manu- 
facturers in trust for the laboring men, —the manufacturers being under no 
legal obligation to divide with their employees. 
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Then came financial legislation which oppressed the masses and 
enriched the financiers, It is not a theory, but an axiom, that a dollar 
which increases in purchasing power brings to the money owner and to the 
holder of fixed investments an unearned increment. For instance, if a 
man acquires a thousand dollars ata given time and keeps it until the 
thousand dollars will purchase fifty per cent, more of the things which he 
needs, his wealth has really increased fifty per cent. as surely as it would 
if he owned a piece of land worth a thousand dollars, and, during his pos- 
session of it, it increased in value until it was worth one thousand, five 
hundred dollars. On the other hand, the man who produced merchandise 
sold upon a falling market, and the man who owed a debt was compelled 
to raise more and more of the products of the farm to secure the amount of 
money necessary to discharge the debt. 

The increase in the purchasing power of the dollar was occasioned 
by legislation which, by demonetizing silver, increased the strain upon 
gold. This, too, is not a theory, but an indisputable fact. To say that 
the value of a dollar can be increased by legislation which lessens the 
number of dollars is to assert as plain a truth as to say that a short corn 
crop will increase the price of corn. 

When, in 1893, the men who were responsible for the legislation 
against silver combined to strike another blow at the white metal, the 
people were aroused, and the Democratic Party, after a tremendous con- 
test within its own ranks, took a strong position in favor of the remone- 
tization of silver, While the money question was the paramount issue of 
that campaign, the principles ran much deeper than any surface issue, It 
was really the first widespread revolt against the plutocratic tendencies of 
the times, The Populist Party had sounded a note of warning, but its 
membership was not numerous as compared with the membership of the 
old parties, and was composed of men who were, for the most part, unknown 


to national politics. 
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The platform adopted by the Democrats, at Chicago, in 1896, stirred 
the country as few platforms had done before, and this was because it was 
regarded as a call to arms by the masses. Those who were intrenched 
behind special privileges and fattening at the expense of the public recognized 
in that platform a menace to what they called their « business interests."' 

The election of 1896 drew forth a remarkable vote,—a vote so far in 
excess of the vote four years before, and so much greater than the natural 
increase in population would justify, that many people believe it was not 
entirely an honest vote, The fraudulent votes, however, were probably 
few in comparison with the votes that were cast under coercion, The 
Republican Party won, but it was so completely vanquished upon the argu- 
ments that the first act of the administration was to send a commission to 
Europe to plead for assistance in the establishment of international bi- 
metallism, and this in itself was a confession that the gold standard was 
unsatisfactory. Some months after the election the increased production 
of gold began to relieve the strain upon gold, and during the last seven 
years this increase has been so unexpectedly large that, together with the 
influence of the Spanish-American War and favorable seasons, it has brought 


in part the prosperity which the restoration of bimetallism would have. 


brought in a larger measure. 


Had the quantity of money been the same in 1900 that it was in 1896, 
the Republicans could not have fought a successful campaign, even with 
the advantage of a pending war. The improved financial and industrial 
conditions, due largely to an increase in the volume of money, rescued the 
Republican Party from its own blunders, but that party has failed to profit 
by the lesson taught in the campaign of 1896. It has not, since its return 
to power, given the public a single act of remedial legislation, nor has it 
taken a single step toward the protection of the public from the growing 
greed of predatory wealth. 
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Accepting, as if the work of its own hands, the blessings of Providence 
and the benefits that have followed from an increased volume of money and 
from other causes, the Republican Party has become more arrogant and 
boastful, and it entered the campaign of 1904 without a promise of reform. 
To be sure, the Republican leaders claim that their party has made some 
progress on the trust question, but the Publicity Bureau has as yet failed to 
justify its creation, and the President has spent but a small fraction of the 
five hundred thousand dollars appropriated for the prosecution of the trusts. 
The Merger Case was not followed up by the prosecution of manufacturing 
combines, and the real purpose of the Elkins Law is to be found in what it 
repealed rather than in what it enacted, 

The Republican Party stands, to-day, as the champion of that political 
system which has nurtured great corporations at the public breast, and its 
recent victory is not likely to turn the thoughts of its leaders in the direc- 
tion of reform, The defeat which the Democratic Party suffered in 1896 
dampened the ardor of some who were enthusiastic that year, while the im- 
proved conditions led the Gold Democrats to claim that their position had 
been vindicated, 

While the Democratic Party maintained its position on the money 
question, in 1900, it did so only after an animated contest in the committee, 
and the platform relegated the subject to the third place in importance. 
The question of imperialism was made paramount, and the trust question 
was given second place. This action of the convention was regarded by 
some as a retrograde movement, and the boast of eastern papers that the 
party had partially surrendered its position on the money question had the 
effect of reducing the enthusiasm of many who were active in the campaign 
of 1896. 

The campaign of 1900 was not marked by anything like the depth of 
feeling that characterized the campaign of 1896, although, in the campaign 
of 1900, the fundamental principles of government were under discussion. 
The failure of the Democratic Party to poll as many votes in 1900 as in 
1896 [The total vote was about the same as in 1896, the Republicans gaining 
and the Democrats losing about one hundred and fifty.thousand votes. ] 
gave renewed hope to those who wanted to reorganize the party ànd dis- 
heartened its more radical members. 
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At St. Louis the so-called '*conservative element'' of the party ob- 


. tained control of the party organization, partly because two defeats had 


discouraged many who supported the platforms of 1896 and 1900, partly 
because the Gold Democrats could point to prosperity as an apparent vin- 
dication of their position, and partly because the race question in the South 
made southern Democrats willing to join with the eastern Democrats in the 
hope of defeating President Roosevelt. Judge Parker was not only a gold 
man, but he insisted upon announcing and reiterating his positions on the 
money question after the convention had agreed, as a compromise, to leave 
the question entirely out of the platform. 

This review of the history of the last few years is presented as a basis 
for some comment upon the future. The past explains the overwhelming 
defeat which the party suffered at the last election. Many of the Demo- 
crats who for eight years have been fighting plutocracy would not respond 
to the party call even when all those who were in positions of leadership 
pointed out the advantage to be gained by a Democratic victory. The 
election was not so much an indorsement of the Republican position as it 
was a condemnation of the action of the Democratic Party in pausing in 
the midst of the battle, 

Regrettable as was the defeat of Judge Parker, the fact that the party 
lost all over the Union makes certain that it will not again yield its position 
as a reform party in the hope of winning the support of the plutocratic 
element of the country. 

The Democratic Party will, in 1908, im all probability, attack the 
Republicans all along the line and thus revive the courage and enthusiasm 
of those who are anxious to make this government again “ a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people." 

The Republican Party, encouraged by its great victory, is not likely to 
reform the tariff, no matter how excessive and unnecessary the rates may 
be. itis/not likely to begin a vigorous prosecution of the trusts; it is not 
likely to amend the interstate commerce law and thus make possible the 
control of railroad rates. It is not likely to deprive organized wealth of 
any advantages which it has gained through legislation or through the 
failure of the administration to enforce the laws against combinations in 
restraint of trade. While the production of wealth is likely to go on on a 
large scale for a few years, the Republican Party shows no disposition to 
make the distribution of wealth more just and equitable. 

Neither is the Republican Party likely to enact remedial legislation in 
the interest of the wage-earners or to bridge the widening gulf between 
capital and labor. It is not likely to.reduce the size of the army or to 
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M YSTERIES 


HOW TREATIES OF PEACE ARE MADE 
The Difficulties Encountered and the Diplomacy Needed 


[Nem Series: Number One] 


Some one recently asked me a question. It was simple; it was natural; 
yet I have been thinking of it with a grim sense of derision ever since 
it was propounded, ‘* How are treaties made?'' he inquired. 

Surely there is no great difficulty in finding an answer: dignified 
statesmen gather in collective wisdom; they put away little animosities and 
compromise their national greeds for the good of humanity; they erect, in 
paper partnership, peace-barriers against aggression; and in a score of 
other ways and for as many diverse reasons they form international alliances, 
—always, of course, after free discussion and mutual concession. This, or 
something like it, is the general understanding of how treaties are made. 
Certainly there should be no more serious business than that of treaty- 
making. That, too, was one of the wise maxims of old Bismarck. ''Mak- 
ing war," he said, ‘‘does not amount to much; dictating the terms of 
peace is more important; but everything lies in knowing how to make and 
useatreaty." Hewasright It was a treaty—that famous one of Utrecht, 
—which placed England at the head of the great powers, two centuries 
ago. The Treaty of Paris, in which the results of the Crimean War were 
embodied, gave France a, temporary preponderance in Europe. With the 
Treaty of Frankfort the headship of the powers passed to Germany, The 
Treaty of Berlin was a recognition, universal and complete, of Prussian 
preponderance. Instance upon instance would only confirm the truth of 
Bismarck's maxim. Now, next to their importance, the most interesting 
thing is that treaties are made in the dark. The diplomatic world is a sort 
of iimbo, where the shadows are distorted by vague, momentary lights. 
So plain a matter as ours of Panama was the matrix of intrigues that 
fluttered half across the world. The great treaty that binds France to 
Russia—M. Delcassé, the French minister of foreign affairs, calls it the 
pierre angulaire of French policy in Europe, the instrument of French 
grandeur in the world. He might have added that it has been, fora 
decade, the sole guarantee of peace in Europe. 


1—Behind the Scenes of an Alliance 


]? was at the Théâtre de la Monnaie the other night in Brussels. The opera 

was ''Louise;" so my attention wandered from the stage. In a box 
not far from mine I noticed a woman conspicuous for her pallor, her 
coiffure of tawny hair, in which were white striations, and the opals she 
wore, I recognized the opals. Indeed, they are known in all Europe, 
these occult, wonderful stones. They have been paid for by every pretty 
crime and every feminine treason that a woman of high birth and dangerous 
destiny can commit. They say she was once very beautiful, this ‘‘ Lady 
of the Opals"' It may be; there is still beauty in the keen, old face, and 
in the eyes, inscrutable as sea water. I looked at her, not without interest, 
watching the sleeping fire of the opals on hair and throat and hands. There 
have been few diplomatic rogueries in the last thirty years in which 
she has not had some part,—slight, at least. Once we knew each other 
ina way. It was natural to come upon her here. Brussels is the center 
of the international spy-system; hence the threads of the web radiate to 
every capital; here it is that the German spy meets the Italian; here the 
English spy foregathers with his suave brother, the Turk; here the French- 
man comes to sell the secrets of his national defense and the Russian to 
betray his country; if you will walk abroad with me in the pleasant streets, 
or idle in the great cafés, you shall see more than one of them, Brussels, 
indeed, is the clearing house for the spies of the world, —this neuter capital 
ofa neutral nation. Why should she not be here, my '' Lady of the Opals?" 
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She saw me, after a little while, and made me a vague sign; I took it 
for an invitation, and went to her box and sat near her. 

“Tell me,'' she said, ‘‘who it was that betrayed Thiers's project of 
war to Bismarck, —you see I read you.'' 

‘Certainly I will tell you," I said, ‘but one bad turn is worth 
another, —how did the letters of the Countess of Flanders come into Flou- 
rens's possession ?'* 

The lady laughed, —laughed till the opals glowed and twinkled in 
sympathy; she is rather proud of that adventure, —and well she may be. 
She, and not Bismarck; she, and not Emperor Francis Joseph; she, and 
not that poor creature, Crispi, cemented the Triple Alliance, united France 
and Russia, and changed the diplomatic map of Europe. I know the 
story, and she is aware of the fact, but she will not tell me how the letters 
came into her hands, —at least, not until I give her the name of the austere 
republican who was once a traitor, and it is not worth while. 

It was in August, 1887, that Prince Ferdinand of Coburg ascended the 
throne of Bulgaria. There was universal dissatisfaction; even England, 
Italy, and Austria protested; but the strongest protest came from Russia, 
and was noisily seconded by Germany. Diplomatic Europe was greatly 
agitated. There were all sorts of rumors. It was said that Italy and 
Austria had protested merely for form' s sake, that they were really against 
Russia on the Bulgarian question, and that secretly they were abetted by 
Germany. A few years before, an enfente had been arranged between 
Italyand the German powers, but there was no treaty, and the Triple Alliance 
did not yet exist. Day by day it became more evident that Austria and 
Italy were acting in direct opposition to Russia, and that the Bulgarian 
intrigue was their chosen weapon. What was the attitude of Bismarck? 

Ostensibly he was a firm friend of Russia His dispatches to St. 
Petersburg stated emphatically that Germany would side with Russia. (To 
aid Austria he would not sacrifice one Pomeranian grenadier.) In return 
he asked only a free hand in Western Europe, —in other words, his long- 
planned second war upon France. The situation for the republic was not 
a pleasant one. France, still aflame with Boulangerism, was isolated in 
Europe and lay open to whatsoever attack Germany might be pleased 
to make. Flourens was premier, that year. Through M. De Laboulaye, 
his minister at St. Petersburg, he sounded M. De Giers, 

«If France is attacked, what will Russia do ?"’ 

' Between France and Germany," said the Russian minister, ‘‘ we 
shall remain neutral.'' 

It was the grim neutrality which refuses to intervene between the lion 
and the lamb. The end was evident, —and at Paris consternation reigned, 
Never has modern France been nearer destruction. At this black moment 
there came to Flourens a Zersonage, as the expression goes, whose name was 
great enough to open all doors to her. Her title was one of the oldest in 
North Europe. She was initiated into the secrets of all the diplomatic 
chancelleries, She had been one of General Boulanger's agents charged 
with occult missions in Germany and Belgium, At Rome, at Vienna, and 
at Madrid—heaven knows where not !—she had passed in her dark, prag- 
matic way, overturning the stablest matured plans of statesmen and kings. 

So she went to the Élysée and Flourens received her, and she sold 
him—at the price of how many opals I know not,—divers documents in 
manuscript, relating to Bulgarian affairs. Among them were two of first im- 
portance. One was a letter written by Ferdinand of Bulgaria to the countess 
of Flanders, sister-in-law of the king of the Belgians. In this it was made 
clear that Bismarck, while officially upholding Russia, was really working 
against her, —an old Bismarckian trick. In pe to-prov. oo 
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* Brussels, indeed, is the clearing house for the spies of the world. Why should she not be here?” 


of Flanders the reality of Bismarck's support, the prince inclosed a letter, 
written to him by the German ambassador at Vienna; it said;— 


No matter how unfavorable or even hostile German policy may 
now seem to your highness's enterprise, the moment will soon come 
when the sentiments secretly cherished by the government at Berlin, 
for the success of your monarchy's action in Bulgaria, will be made 
clear. Then they will have all the efficacy attached to the open and 
divided action of a powerful empire. 


How did our Lady of the Opals secure these documents? Flourens 
asked no questions. The authenticity of the documents seemed incon- 
testable. They were not only probable, —for, where Bismarck was con- 
cerned, double-dealing was always probable,—but they also confirmed the 
reports that had already come in from other agents. Of course, since they 
had presumably been stolen from the countess of Flanders, it was impos- 
sible to make any diplomatic use of them. A diplomate de carrière would 
have doubtless refused to touch them. Flourens did not belong to that 
dignified profession. In addition he had a taste for adventure, and liked 
well enough to step outside the routine of state negotiations. So, in spite 
of the irregularity of the proceeding, he decided to make what use he could 
of the Bulgarian documents, Believing they would effectually break the 
bonds that united Russia and Germany,—a union fatal to France, —he sent 
them to the czar, who was then at Copenhagen. It was Prince Obobuski 
who put them into the hands of his imperial master. Not for an instant 
did the czar doubt their authenticity. He saw in these documents une- 
quivocal proofs of Bismarck's duplicity. There is no man—from czar to 
diplomat, —who endures being tricked; the czar's anger was prompt and 
fierce. He had intended to journey homeward from Copenhagen by boat, 
but changed his plans and went by way of Berlin. He reached the German 
capital November 18, A few hours later he received the Iron Chancellor. 
Bismarck took this occasion to speak of Germany's warm friendship for 
Russia and his own desire to second the czar's action in Bulgaria. The 
latter threw down on the table the document he had received from Flourens. 

‘Then what do these mean ?'' he asked. 

Bismarck looked at the letters and swore they were apocryphal; 
the czar refused to believe him; the Russo-German e^n£enfe was broken; 
little Italy took Russia's place in the Triple Alliance, and France—the poor 
Bismarck-badgered republic!—had found a powerful friend and ultimate 
ally in the czar. 

And the letters ? 

There is grim and mocking irony in the knowledge that they were not 
authentic. It is admitted in the diplomatic world that Bismarck finally 
established their falsity. Only, as chance would have it, they really did 
answer to his thought, and the intrigue they unveiled was already at work; 
he was playing false, but the letters that unmasked him were forgeries. 

But who forged them ? 

In yellowing lace, in the opalescent splendor of her jewels, the grande 
dame laughed; it was in her box at'the opera in Brussels, and beneath us 
surged Charpentier's black parody of music; her old eyes were full of 
wisdom and mockery; she tapped with bony fingers on my knee, 

it Tell me who betrayed Thiers,'' she said. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


A woman's love for intrigue and jewels, a few forged letters, the czar's 
anger at being duped, and Flourens's adventurous disdain for ordinary 
diplomatic methods, —these were the feathery origins of the alliance. No 
treaty had been drawn. That was to come later, when a reasonable basis 
had been found for the friendship that was drawing the two nations together. 
Now monetary interests are the only stable bases of international friendships. 

There was a banker in Paris, a Dane by birth, French by naturaliza- 


tion, a good man and wise, the name of him being Hoskier, He knew 
Russia well and all her immense resources. Up to that time all the loans 
contracted by Russia had fallen, sooner or later, into the hands of the 
Rothschilds. No matter where the loans were placed, —in England, Hol- 
land or France, —they became, in time, Rothschildian; and, as this great 
house is German, after all, Russia found that her bonds and her credit were 
paying tribute to Berlin. In plain words, she was a financial ward of Ger- 
many. Now Hoskier saw it would be a great boon for Russia if her bonds 
could be got out of the hands of those cosmopolitan bankers and distributed 
among the saving masses of the French people. The operation would 
furnish profitable and safe investment for the accumulations of French 
thrift and give stability to Russian finances. Russian bonds, in that day, 
were merely gambling tools. Wischnegradsky, the Russian minister, was 
brought round to Hoskier's way of thinking. The result was that first loan 
of five hundred millions which was offered to the French people and sub- 
scribed within a day. One of the Rothschild loans was paid off; gradually 
the czar’s money-market began to shift from Berlin to Paris, Seven hun- 
dred millions more were easily placed with the French investors, 

At this point the financial allies of Germany made their hardest fight. 
The Russian government announced its desire to contract a new loan. A 
syndicate of French bankers, with Hoskier and Sautter at the head, agreed 
to place it The Rothschilds, however, made such tempting offers to 
Wischnegradsky that he agreed to accept their agency, and contracts were 
signed. Suddenly the czar intervened and broke the arrangement. The 
cause of this rupture is an open secret now, On the insistence of the Roth- 
schilds who govern the English branch of the house, there was a clause in the 
contract binding the Russian governmentto repeal its anti-Jewish legislation. 

*'Does this money lender expect to treat with me de puissance à 
putssance?'' asked the czar. ' 

He summoned Hoskier to St. Petersburg, and with him the business 
was concluded. That was the beginning of a war—no less ferocious that it 
was financial, —which is not yet at an end, for the Rothschilds are still 
sending out their battalions against Russia and Russian credit. The first 
attack of the Frankfort millionaires really forced France and Russia into 
alliance. A few details are necessary to an understanding of the situation, 
That loan of 1891 differed from its predecessors in one main point. The 
others had been loans of conversion and did not add to the Russian con- 
solidated debt The new loan was to be expended in railroad building 
Siberiaward. Thus it was not a substitution, but a new charge. For this 
reason its reception by the French people was a matter of doubt. To the 
surprise of the most sanguine the loan was subscribed eight times over. 
The Rothschilds opened immediate war. Operations were begun simul- 
taneously in London, Berlin, and at Paris, whither came the old Bleichroeder 
himself—a daring trooper of finance, —to lead the charge in person. The 
conspiracy was a simple one. It consisted in a plan to ruin Russian credit 
by forcing down the price of the bonds, and incidentally the subscribers to 
the loan were to be taught a bitter lesson. Under the heavy selling prices 
went down. In France there was a '*panic,'' —the French rentes fell, all 
other securities fell, and thousands of small investors were ruined in a day. 
Nor could the bankers hold out against this terrific onslaught, —they were 
attacked from London and Berlin, and from Vienna and Amsterdam; on 
every óourse the barons pounded them. Help came at the last hour. 
Wischnegradsky telegraphed them to buy all that was offered for the account 
of the Russian treasury, Then the battle waged anew. The great money- 
lords sold and Russia bought and bought It was an epic struggle, this in 
which the old Wischnegradsky and a few French bankers resisted tlie rudest 
assault that has ever been made on the credit of a great nation, Before the 
Rothschilds acknowledged defeat-over two hundred millions had been 
bought for the Russian account. As ig vein those who were 
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ruined were noncombatants, harmless citizens whose savings were swept 
away in a ''panic'"' they could not foresee. The settling-day was a hard 
one, too, for the leaders of that desperate financial raid. 

Such, broadly outlined, is the story of the Russian loans which form a 
chain of interest and alliance between the thrifty democracy of France and 
the northern empire. The foundations of this alliance are the five »mi/iards 
of money upon which Russia is paying interest to France. 

The treaty was to follow: a French fleet appeared. at Cronstadt and a 
Russian squadron at Toulon; there were much thundering of guns, and 
making of speeches, and wine-drinking, —these were the visible signs, but 
the alliance dates from the czar's receipt of the forged letters and the tacit 
ratification of the treaty which followed that battle of the barons. The 
history of great events is made up of little anecdotes. 


II.—The Paper Guns of Aliiance 


At the present moment, as I have intimated, the nations seem to be 

chiefly occupied in swearing out peace warrants against each other. 
Never before were the great powers so freaty-bound. The result is curious, 
Without war or menace of war the diplomatic center of gravity has been 
shifted in Europe. There is a readjustment of diplomatic frontiers. Of 
all these alliances the most important is that of France and England. It 
has been long in the brewing, this treaty. Paradoxically enough, it was 
signed while the allies of the two.powers—on the one hand the czar, on 
the other the mikado, —were at war; the fact is without precedent in the 
annals of treaty-making. 

In a way it is a victory, largely personal, for Ming Edward VII. For 
twenty years England has bent every effort to gain the good will of Ger- 
many; indeed, she has been her moral ally; but Germany's commercial 
rivalry and growing sea power have snapped the old bonds of kinship and 
friendship. The change of front was not quite so sudden as it seemed. 
After the Boer War blood was no longer thicker than water; Hans was no 
longer a cousin of the house; the true friend was the cousin of Normandy, — 
for he, too, is of the blood, —and the wooden-shod, red-capped democracy 


across the English Channel All of this is true enough; France is no 


longer a redoubtable rival for England; other states, equaling her in vital- 
ity and surpassing her in population, are the real rivals of English power, — 
Germany and the United States. At every point these nations menace 
England's future, —her industrial and commercial future, and her colonial 
and maritime future. The old historic reasons which made France the 
enemy to be feared no longer exist. The wooing of France went on for two 

ears, It began, as all modern crusades do, in the press. Edward VII. 

ad always been a Parisian favorite, and the newspapers broke out in a 
rash of compliments, eulogies, and anecdotes. One paragraph I remem- 
ber; it wàs launched by the official organ of the government and took its 
way over France; it read something like this m- 


It was a May morning, a few years ago,—one of those spring days, 
made all of light and perfume, which are the charm of Paris and clothe 
the city with incomparable grace. Idly swinging his walking stick, 
the future king of England, accompanied by a friend, strolled down 
the Avenue des Champs Élysées. Flower-girls cried their lilacs on the 
curb; a flight of carriages went toward the Bois. Lifeful and gay the 
broad avenue stretched away in the sunlight. It was so good to be 
alive, the air was so light and the sky so transparently blue, that the 
future king, overcome by the delicate beauty of the hour, stopped his 
companion, and, with a sweeping gesture, showed him the passers-by, 
the trees, the Place de la Concorde, the Tuileries, the Champs Élysées,, 
the triumphal Arch of the Emperor,—all this beauty which is unique 
in the world,-—then, with a sigh of regret, said: '' Ah, Paris!” 


«Ah, Paris!" The blithe deudevardiers laughed for a month; it be- 
came a byword,—the pet slang of the hour; the street Arab, grinning, 
threw his “Ah, Paris!'' at you. And yet it told; one forgot the Boer War; 
one reason that, after all, this Edward was wm bon garçon; and Paris 
laughed itself into tolerant indifference to Fashoda, The wooing went 
bravely on, The English chamber of commerce in Paris, all the quasi- 
diplomats, lawyers, and journalists upon whom England could depend lent 
their aid. The great international money-powers spoke; the campaign ran 
hot in the French official press; there was daily parade of Gambetta's 
famous prophecy: ‘ With the alliances of London and St. Petersburg, we 
shall be invincible,—and the hour for this triple union will come," And 
so Edward VII. visited his great and good friend, M. Loubet, and amiable, 
confraternal words were said, ['' Ah, Paris!''] and the president returned 
the visit of the king. Then the time was ripe for taking the cover off the 
box. With a pretty gesture of satisfaction, M. Delcassé disclosed the 
Franco-English treaty. It did not create any enthusiasm. The English 
do not love the French; the French do not love the English, —it was a 
mariage de raison. And what did France gain? The troublesome New- 
foundland Question was settled; she gained the freedom of the French 
shore. Moreover, England agreed to give her a free hand in Morocco. On 
the other hand, Great Britain secured Egypt,—the Egypt she has been so 
long “evacuating. All this is very well Behind and beyond these 
mutual gains and concessions lies the real import of the treaty, —the isola- 
tion of Germany. Outside the family of the Triple Alliance Germany has 
only two friends in Europe, —neither of them eminent in war, —the sultan 
and the pope. For England, the diplomatic victory was totally complete; 
she had secured Egypt; she had isolated Germany; and, by way of pay- 
ment, she had given no more than an assurance that she would not inter- 
fere with the Moroccan projects of her new friend. And yet, upon thinking 
it over, the foreign office was not content, It had given France a right of 
way in Morocco; it next set about erecting a barrier across that right of way. 

There is no prettier illustration of the subtleties of modern diplomacy. 

Giving with one hand and taking with the other is child's play; there 
is something essentially diplomatic in asking a man to your house, present- 
ing him with a gold watch, engraved with the symbols of friendship, pat- 
ting him on the back, bidding him ‘God speed !'' as you usher him to the 
door,—all the while having posted in the vestibule a dirty httle-boy.to 
pick his pocket of the watch. | 

In this case, Spain was the dirty little boy. 

The new Franco-Spanish arrangement is merely a corollary to that 
signed by England. It was inspired in Downing Street, where it might 
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well have been countersigned. Clandestine as all treaties are, nowadays, — 
for even republics do not trust their citizens, in these occult affairs, —it is 
still known that it leaves the Moroccan question just about where England 
wanted it left, So far as that crumbling yellow empire is concerned, 
matters could not be much worse. Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz has no 
illusions. One of our own diplomatic agents has told me that, when the 
treaty bearing the signatures of Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé was 
shown him, he flushed with anger, and cried: «‘Then I have no longer an 
empire!" Thereupon he sat down and directed an energetic protest to 
France. It was written out by a scribe, in a fair hand, on parchment; it 
was signed, and sealed with multiple seals; it was started on its way to 
France; only, it never reached the Quai d'Orsay, —it was ‘‘lost" in the 
diplomatic mail bag; somber, without illusions, the brown sultan waits for 
his answer. The empire is no longer his; England, with the gesture of 
one making presentation of a watch, engraved with the symbols of friend- 
ship, gave it to France; Italy-—touched, also, by the treaty mania, —has 
acquiesced in its fire-new convention with France; whose, then, is the pos- 
session of this old empire, rich in arable soil, in rivers, and in copper mines, 
that rots on the Mediterranean ? Is France to fall heir to this wealth? Not 
yet; what the English treaty gave the Spanish has taken away. In this 
matter our American diplomacy has never been deceived for a moment. It 
is worthy of record, —and the record is in Washington. By the twin trea- 
ties—with England and Spain,— France abandons Tangiers and Tetuan, 
which are comprised in the Spanish sphere of influence; moreover, Ceuta 
and the Moroccan coast from Melilla to the right bank of the Sebou are made 
neutral. Now Tangiers is, at the same time, the pearl and the key of 
Morocco. Itis the only port which at all meets the needs of modern com- 
merce, Now, by the cession of this territory to Spain, and by'the neutral- 
ization of the coast strip, the land of the sultan—the Bled-el-Maghzen, —is. 
divided between two European powers,—between two protectors, the one 
at Tangiers, the other at Fez, —between two different systems of coloniza- 
tion, —between two civilizations, cosas de España and choses de France. 
Out of such a diyision only dissension can come, — The pacific penetration 
of Morocco, for which France bartered her rights in Egypt, is more aloof 
than ever. In giving her Morocco England has yielded only an interest in 
inevitable quarrels, a costly protectorate, and the certainty of a colonial 
war. M. Delcassé, a brave little ex-journalist, was no match for the keen, 
imperial diplomacy of Downing Street. Now, only, he begins to realize 
it, —as he stands, dazed, in the vestibule, watching the dirty little boy pick 
his pocket. 

Behind every one of these latter-day treaties—the Italian as the Span- 
ish, that with Japan as that against Germany, —one may see England's great 
and pathetic struggle to maintain the world-supremacy that is slipping away 
from her Not since her diplomacy organized Europe against Napoleon 
has she put forth efforts so strenuous. One great victory she may record: 
the Russo-Japanese War has given her an opportunity to **occupy'' Thibet; 
for “seventy-five years” she is to hold the great valley of the Chumbi, 
which is the key of the land. The ink on the French treaty was hardly 
dry—Germany had hardly realized her isolation, —before English arms and 
ammunition were sent across the frontier and the native tribes of Damara- 
land and Namaqualand rose in revolt against German authority. It is all 
part of that fierce struggle for commercial, industrial, maritime life in which 
the United Kingdom is battling with such blind, fierce energy. Joseph 
Chamberlain sees—as at Washington they see, —that the mother of nations 
is fighting against destiny. 

Nothing counts but trade, There is no national greatness which is not 
based on commerce. 

Imperialism is forged only in the shops and factories. 

For two hundred years England ruled the world—and those notable 
waves, —because she was the market on the road that ran between the little 
seas of Europe and the Atlantic Ocean. Now the world's market is other. 
where. That place the United States holds, —it lies between the little seas 
of the world, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and that veritable ocean 
of the world, the Pacific. Just such a market place as England held for 
Europe, the United States holds for the world. The parallel is absolute. 
The gulf stream[of trade has shifted its course once more, —as it has so often 
done. Nothing else is so insolent as a fact No amount of national energy 
and diplomatic subtlety, and no multiple number of paper treaties could bring 
back the shifting current of trade to Tyre or Venice or Amsterdam; and 
neither Mr. Chamberlain' s protectionism nor Lord Curzon's Thibet, neither 
the isolation of Germany nor the cozening of France, will prevent the com- 
mercial gulf stream from deserting the huge docks of London. This fact, 
and such an interpretation of it, underlie all the occult and complicated 
play of the diplomats, —ail the fluttering of adroit women and the battles 
of bond-barons,—all the chicanery, bribery, treachery and war that go to 
the making of treaties, and the breaking of them. 

The Treaty of Utrecht marked the beginning of England's long reign 
of supremacy; the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty marks the beginning of a 
new supremacy,-—that of the United States. In this matter, as in all others, 
diplomacy has merely set its seal upon an accomplished economic fact. 

The Swedish chancellor, meeting the statesmen of Europe, was astound- 
ed at the little wisdom that went to the governing of the world; he did not 
look far enough; behind the statesmen are those who buy and sell and traf- 
fic; the ultimate chancery is that of trade. 


The Only Free Man in Russia 


Mr. Thompson's * Diplomatic Mystery” for next month will be entitled, 
"The Only Free Man in Russia,—Leo N. Tolstol,"" and promises to be one of 
the most Interesting and Important contributions to this serles. in the vast 
prison known as the Russian Empire, there is but one man who ls not afraid 
to cali his soul his own. He is Count Leo N. Tolstol. Outof the clouds of dark- 
ness lowering over that prison shines but one star,—the genius of Tolstol. 
Like one of the great prophets of old Judea, he, a mere man of letters, towers 
above princes and ministers, and he speaks down as from a supermundane 
elevation, even when addressing and criticising the czar himself, as he did in 
his recent pamphlet, “ Bethink Yourselves!” If this had been the work of any 
other subject, it would probably have cost the author his freedom or his life. 
But Tolstol has grown too great for punishment. A blow struck at the vere 


erable seer would hurt the Russian government g than anythlig eiae. 
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“He faced Alderdice, and then swung about a bit, and talked, half to Alderdice, and half to the crowd” 


HOW STEVE MACKERLEY GOT EVEN 


WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


TH leader of the mission meeting tiptoed to 
the side of James J. Alderdice. 

‘t Brother,'™ he whispered, as the strains of the 
gospel hymn were dying slowly, ‘‘ brother, will 
you give the invitation ?'' 

James J. Alderdice, a thrifty man of business, 
and pillar of the church, arose. He felt, in 
sooth, that there were few men who could give the 
invitation as he could give it He had attended 
many meetings at the mission, and he fully under- 
stood the importance of the invitation, —-that crisis 
which is reached after the giving of the testimony 
of convicted sinners, and of the exhortation of the 
mercy seat, He stretched forth his arms. 

‘*Men,—men,"’ he cried, with a voice and 
manner which he believed to be full to overflow- 
ing with good fellowship and sympathy, ‘‘ now is 
the accepted time, —now—'' , 

He was interrupted. The door of the small 
room was thrust open, and a man stumbled in, — 
a man sodden, ill clad, and reeking with the 
odors of the rum shop and the gutter; a shaking, 
shivering clod of humanity. Why was he there? 
Because he had been kicked from the saloons. 
After he was banished from the saloon, he could 
go to the mission. Then,—what? This man 
didn’t know,—he didn’t care. He had seen 
the light from without, —he knew the door was an 
open door, and that inside he could be warm. 
He slouched into a seat, a bit of the flotsam and 
jetsam of life. 

Alderdice took quick note of all this. He was 
a man who understood his powers; it is due to 
him to say that he did not overrate his ability in 
this particular line, and he told himself that he 
was the instrument of salvation of the man before 
him,—and he started in. 

«My brother," he exclaimed, in a low voice, 
**we've been waiting for you, —we need you, — 
we must have you, and I'll tell you why, —I'1l 
tell you why—'' 

Fifteen minutes later Deacon Alderdice was 
feverishly wiping the perspiration from his brow; 


there was a glow of satisfaction on his face, for at, 
his feet there kneeled a shaking, shivering wretch, 
pouring out in sobs the story of his life, his fears, 
and his hopes of something better. The deacon 
wiped his eyes. 

“A hymn," 
start a hymn." 

A man in a rear seat rose. ‘Throw out the 
life line," he began, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, and, in the fervor of religious enthusi- 
asm, the little congregation of outcasts leaped to 
its feet, and surged and swayed and sang about 
the man who wailed and whimpered at the mercy 
seat 

‘Throw out the life line," they cried, plead- 
ingly; ‘throw out the life line, —some one is 
drifting away.'' 

In the midst of it all the man at the mercy seat 
rose to his feet. He was sober, at length, but he 
gave little starts and jerks that indicated a woefully 
unstrung condition, —he was hysterical in the ex- 
treme. He faced Alderdice, and then swung 
about a bit, and talked, half to Alderdice, and 
half to the crowd. He roughly waved his right 
arm, 
“I want to tell you,'' he began, ''I want to tell 
you—about myself You don't know me, do 
you? Well, I'll tell you. I'm Mackerley, — 
that's who,—Steve Mackerley. Now do you 
know me?” 

There was a rustle of surprise, and a craning of 
necks, ''He'sa merry liar," whispered one man, 
who had recovered from his excitement of a few 
minutes before, ‘‘he ain't Steve Mackerley.'' 
The man he whispered to stood up and looked 
anxiously over the heads of the little crowd. At 
that moment the man in front put up his hands 
before him, and stepped back.in an attitude of 
defense. 

** By George,'' returned the man who had been 
whispered to, ‘by George, it zs Steve Mackerley, 
—and no mistake. I’ve seen him, and I won't 
never forget him. It's Mackerley, all right." 


he said, falteringly; ‘‘some one 


," 


“I'm Mackerley," went on the man in front; 
'you've heard of me,—Mackerley, middle- 
weight champeen f'r seven years. You know." 
There was a ring of pride in his voice as he said 
it Alderdice remembered vaguely that some 
years before he had seen the name of Mackerley 
on the sporting page of newspapers. 

‘«But what's the use?'' went on Mackerley; 
“I’m down and out; I've been down and out for 
years" He gestured roughly with his right arm. 
“ But look here,’ he blurted out, ‘‘I ain't a-going 
to tell you my troubles, —the bartenders is sick of 
hearing of 'em, and I ain't a-goingto load you up 
with 'em, But let me tell you,’’ he continued, in 
a low voice, **f'r the last five—six, I don't know 
how many years, it's been—just hell with me. 
Understand ?'' 

They understood. Alderdice understood, and 
to his ears there seemed nothing profane in what 
the man had said. The man was nof¢ profane. 
Nor was he profane when he lifted his hand high 
in the air and uttered what to him was a sacred 
oath. 

“I'm goin’ to stop," he cried, hysterically, 
'I'm goin’ to quit. It's right about face, boys, 
from this day. It is, so help me God,” 

On his way home Alderdice thought it all over. 
What did it all mean? 

Had this come about merely from the nervous, 
overwrought condition of a habitual drunkard, —an 
unstrung nature,—or did it really mean something, 
after all? He thought of the many men who had 
come into the mission, who for the moment had 
been caught in the emotional atmosphere of the 
place, and to no purpose. But there had been 
something in the intensity of Mackerley that im- 
pressed the deacon. 

'! Perhaps,'' he thought, as a warm glow of pride 
suffused his face, ‘‘perhaps he really means it. 
If so, then I have done it." 

He contemplated with satisfaction this mission 
which he had lished. It had been his own 


idea. It was hot technically ission, —it was 
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the First Church Industrial Home. ‘'We help 
those who help themselves," was its motto. It 
was a business enterprise as well as a charitable 
one. 

**]t'sasort of—a religious wood yard," the First 
Church people would explain. It was meant for 
the outcasts of society. Its methods were simple. 
A man earned supper, lodging, and breakfast by 
cutting firewood. 

'* You've got to'tend the meeting, though," 
the assistant superintendent would explain to 
applicants; ‘that's one of the rules, See?” 

Alderdice, from the start, had understood the 
value of the scheme from a business standpoint 
The Monroe First Church had a substantial 
mortgage upon it, and knew that this was a good 
way to pay it off. He perceived that there 
was two or three hundred per cent. profit in 
selling kindling wood when it cost only sup- 
pers, lodgings, and breakfasts, and there 
wasa market for it His own church had a 
thousand people who would patronize the 
enterprise. Monroe was a city of some two 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, — 
and a charity of this kind speedily com- 
mends itself. It was good business, 

“And then," Alderdice assured himselt, 
"there is the chance of saving souls."' 

Well, the First Church Industrial Home 
was accomplishing its mission. Little by 
little it was making money. Little by little 
it was saving souls,—if the abandonment of 
evil habits means the saving of a soul. It 
could point with pride, after its first three 
years, to at least five men who had come in, 
sodden with drink, who were treading with 
faithfulness the straight and narrow path. 

It saved Mackerley, He stayed at the 
home and cut wood the whole week through, 

“I've got to keep by you fellows," he 

told them, ‘‘so I can keep straight. '' 
He kept straight, and he became a 
''steady'' at the mission, —a man who 
lived and worked there all the time, 
and who was paid small wages for his 
services. He was useful in another way. 
He was a rude, but powerful exhorter, 
—and of anew kind. He led meetings, 
now and then. There was no hysteria 
about him, He told nothing but un- 
varnished truths, and the men liked 
him. 

«IT don't know why itis," he would 
explain, ‘‘but, you see, I've been 
through it all, —and I sort of under- 
stand 'em, don't yousee?'' That was the 
solution,—he understood them, and they 
understood him. 

It did not take Alderdice long to see the 
value of this man, both from the standpoint 
of business and of religion. Mackerley had 
a strong nature; his influence upon men was 
powerful, and it made itself felt. 

In two years he had been made the super- 
intendent of the home,—Alderdice was 
responsible for that. It was a logical ap- 
pointment 

One day, about two years after Mac- 
kerley's appointment to the superintendency of the 
home, he stepped briskly to the assistant's desk. 

''Tom,'' he said, “a fellow told me about a 
pile of good hard wood over in New York that I 
can get dirt cheap. I'm going over to get it 
You'd better draw the money and I'll go over 
and get the stuff. The sooner the better, for it's 
a bargain and no mistake. And,Tom,'' he added, 
“just let me have, say, five dollars on account 
That's for myself. I need some new boots, I 
guess, and a thing or two besides."' 

Deacon James J. Alderdice was a New York 
business man. Atnight, at busy seasons of the 
year, he was sometimes delayed. This was his 
busy season, and it was after ten that night when 
he caught the ferry for Monroe, He entered the 
last car in the train. It happened to be the 
smoking car. The deacon did not smoke, and, if 
he had, he told himself that never could he bring 
himself to sit in a smoker. He started to walk 
through, when a man entered at the front door 
and lurched heavily into a seat. 

‘Great Scott!'' exclaimed the deacon, as he 
saw this man, who was drunk beyond all com- 
promise. 

lt was Stephen Mackerley, superintendent of 
the First Church Industrial Home, Alderdice 
stepped to his side and looked down upon him. 
It was Mackerley, beyond mistake. The deacon 
said nothing, and passed on. When he reached 


Monroe he stopped at a drug store, purchased 
three postals, filled them up, and mailed them. 

"This," he told himself, *'is too important to 
be overlooked." 

The next morning three of the committee in 
charge of the Industrial Home met in the office at 
the home. They were there to see Mackerley. 
He had stepped out for an instant, but soon came 
back. 

Apparently he was in first-class shape. None 
but a man with a practiced eye could see that he 
was nervous and just a bit unstrung. But Alder- 
dice knew. He cleared his throat and spoke. 

"Mr, Mackerley," he said, ‘last night you 
were dead drunk, and this morning you ' ve been 
outto get a drink. Now, what does it all mean ?'"' 


“ Mackerley lit a match” 


Mackerley looked Alderdice in the face. He 
flushed. “I was drunk last night," he admitted, 
slowly; “that was the sin. “I žave had a drink 
this morning," he went on, ‘‘but naturally I Aad 
to have a drink. That don't worry me. It's 
last night that worries me. Here it's been over 
three years now, and—. hadn't ought to 
have gone over to New York. I ought to've 
stayed right here." He looked around forlornly, 
“I ought to ' ve stayed right here,'' he said again. 

‘I'll tell you what I went for," he continued, 
suddenly. He pulled out a receipted bill for 
wood. ‘There was that stuff to be had there at 
a bargain. I found it out from Bilsland, over at 
the docks. It was too good to lose. I went 
down and bought it'' He passed over the bill 
and they looked upon it. Alderdice admitted to 
himself that it would have been too bad to lose it. 

“But I had n't ought to have gone,"’ repeated 
Mackerley. 

' Mr. Mackerley,’* said Alderdice, ‘‘step into 
the next room. I want to talk to these gentlemen 
a moment'' Mackerley nodded in a spiritless 
way, ‘and obeyed. Alderdice, with a heavy 
countenance, arose. 

'  Gentlemen,'' he said, in a low, serious voice, 
t you all know that I have abundant reason to be 
severe upon a man who drinks. It is not neces- 
sary for me to state the reason. You quite under- 
stand its importance, from every point of view.'' 
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The other two exchanged glances, and then 
stretched out their hands and pressed the hand of 
Alderdice. 

“We understand," they answered, sympa- 
thetically. 

''You might assume," went on the deacon, 
‘that for that very reason my sympathy would 
go out to this man Mackerley. It might It 
does. But Mackerley's is not a common case, 
He has been standing on a pedestal where every 
man employed in this home could see his every 
action. He is the superintendent of the home. 
He has fallen. That's all. If he were merely 
one of the rank and file I would give him every 
chance. But this is too much. The superin- 
tendent of this home, which is a home for the 

reformation of the outcast and the sinner, 
must be above drunkenness. He occupies 
an exalted position; he exerts a powerful in- 
fluence for good or for evil. Asa man, we 
can forgive him. As the superintendent of 
this home, he must go, and go at once."’ 

They agreed with him. They sent for 
Mackerley and told him about it. 

‘Oh, don't do that!'' protested Mac- 
kerley; ''no, no! Why, you don't seem 
to understand. Look! I've been here 
three years and a half,—think of it, three 
years and a half, and never touched a drop. 
Think of what I was before and think of 
what it means never to touch a drop for 
three years and a half Don't you see? 
You mustn't fire me, — not just for last 
night. It was bad enough, —do n't I know 
that? But you would n't fire me,—after 
I' ve kept straight for three years and a half, 
—no, no!" 

They might ultimately have yielded to his 
entreaty, but for the fact that Alderdice was 
adamant; and then, when the superintend- 
ent understood that they meant what they 
had said, the old Mackerley broke forth into 
vituperation and profanity. That settled it: 
he went. 

* He walked slowly down the street “They 
don't understand," he wailed; ‘‘they— 
they can't understand,'' 

He crossed the city and walked listlessly 
up one block and down another, Finally 
he smote himself upon the forehead. 

*'*Oh, what's the use?'' he exclaimed; 
“I might as well be hung for a sheep as 
alamb!'" He quickened his footsteps and 
finally entered a cheap dive. 

'Drunk?'' he told himself, «I'll get 
drunk, all right” 

He started in to get drunk. He looked 
about for some of his old associates, He 
saw none, Even the bartender and the 
waiters were strangers to him. The place 
was a music hall, and a man was banging 
away ata piano, It sounded good to him, 
—that cheap music, —and the sodden smell 
of the place seemed to quicken the lifeblood 
in his veins. This, he told himself, was 
right in his line. 

' ]'ll bet you a quarter,'' he said to the 
waiter, "that River Street will sit up and 

take notice when I swing down the pike, to- 
night." 

The waiter laughed in a matter-of-course way, 
and mumbled some reply. Mackerley gave him 
a quarter, anyway, It was not until Mackerley 
was half drunk that he began to think,—that he 
really found himself Then, suddenly, he real- 
ized that he was n't having any fun. 

‘This ain't like old times," he complained to 
himself; **there's something the matter with 
Steve Mackerley, to-day." He thrust his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a roll of bills, — 
his back pay that they had hoarded for him at the 
home. 

“The good time will come, all right," he as- 
sured himself; **I certainly know how to spend 
that little wad."' 

Suddenly it occurred to him how hard it had 
been to earn the money,—how it had piled up, 
little by little, day by day. He thought again of 
the home, and he thought again of Alderdice, and 
it was Steve Mackerley of River Street—the old 
Steve, —who spoke. 

«I'l get even with him," he muttered, for he 
had forgotten something for the moment He 
had forgotten the night when first he stumbled 
into the mission and heard the voice of Alder- 
dice. 

And then, as he sat there, looking stupidly at 
his roll of bills, like a flash out [. a clear sky, an 
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idea came to him. It stunned him, at first,—this 
idea; then, suddenly, he rose to his feet, walked 
slowly to the bar, fumbled in his pockets, and laid 
down a nickel. 

'*Gimme a seltzer lemonade, —and rightaway,"’ 
he said. He swallowed it at a gulp, and then 
swung out into the street 

“I've got the money,'' he exclaimed, exult- 
ingly, ‘and, by George, I ll do it I'll run a 
mission house myself.'' 

The more he thought of it, the more he liked 
it ‘I'll show'em," he told himself “I can 
do it, all right, for I understand the men.'' 

He started in. He rented an almost abandoned 
building along the river, with a disreputable back 
yard. It was surrounded by places that reeked 
with all manner of debauchery and crime. 

**I'll clean out the river front, I will,” 
said he, ‘‘ with Mackerley' s Rescue Mission. 
See if I don't!" 

In six months his mission was well under 
way. It became noised about that Steve, of 
the middle-weight career, had become a 
gospel shark, and the riffraff drifted there 
fora while, out of curiosity. Steve got them 
in, and then locked the door and talked to 
them like a Dutch uncle. 

** Yes,'' said he, “I lock the door when I 
have them in. I ain't going to take the 
chances of their getting out till I get through 
with them. That's all right. You don't 
have to tell me. I know something, too. 
Over at the First Church they give the men 
cake and coffee so that they'll be attracted 
to the meetings. Well, I know. If they 
give them the cake first and the talk after- 
wards, the men take the cake and leave. If 
they give them the cake afterwards, they 
do n' t come until afterwards, to get the cake. 
But if a man's locked in and knows he 
won't get out for forty minutes, he eases up 
a bit, and listens, They've zof to listen— 
to me and men like me that's been through 
it That's all I ask of them, just the work 
and the meeting, and they get their meals 
and their bed and their five cents, all right.” 

The First Church Industrial Home ig- 
nored the Mackerley Rescue Mission com- 
pletely, until it found that the men were 
flocking to the latter and deserting the for- 
mer. Then the management of the church 
mission investigated, and discovered the 
facts about the five cents, and protested, 

“It's all right, I tell you,’’ said Mack- 
erley; “it's all right for 'em to have the 
five cents; they earn it" But it became 
rumored about that Mackerley's men were 
spending their money for beer and in other 
forms of dissipation. Mackerley admitted it. 

“So are the workmen in the thread fac- 
tories,"’ he said, “only they spend a quarter 
where my men spend a nickel. Now, look 
here, do n't you think I understand these 
fellows? You ain't a-goin' to change these 
chaps in a day; it can't be done, I ain't stuck 
on their drinking beer, either, but they're bound 
to do it, regular or irregular, and I'm goin' to 
have'em respectable about it Dutch Jake's is 
a decent place of its kind, and I'm goin' to clean 
all the other places out o' here, —oh, I've got 
votes all right, and the aldermen know it, —and 
I'm goin' to leave Jake here, because he's 
square. But look here, it ain't everybody that 
I let go into Jake's, These bums that I deal 
with,—they ain't all drunks; you know that; 
they're all sorts, But the drunks do n't go into 
Dutch Jake's at all. I ‘tend to them. I'm 
keeping them straight Now look here, you tell 
those folks at the First Church that I ain't mak- 
ing pretensions of any kind. I've simply got a 
lot of chaps to deal with, and I understand 'em,— 
and, well, say, we'll see who gets there first, 
that's all" 

This self-conceit of Mackerley's was good for 
him, His success in his mission line was good 
for him. True, he gloried in it in a selfish way, 
butit was keeping him straight. He had some- 
thing to live for; he was seeing his way clear; 
and, with it all, he was making money. Mean- 
while the First Church mortgage was holding its 
own. The First Church Industrial Home was not 
making the inroads upon the mortgage that for- 
merly had been made. Alderdice watched the 
Rescue Mission of Mackerley with an unapprov- 
ing eye. He looked upon it merely as a money- 
making.concern and nothing else, —and he looked 
upon Steve Mackerley as a hypocrite and nothing 
else. But he couldn't see any possible reason 


why his own concern should fail so ignominiously. 

“I don't know," he sighed; ‘we don't seem 
to understand these chaps, somehow," But 
Alderdice had other burdens upon him,—one 
burden, in particular, —and, though he forced 
himself constantly into the breach at the Industrial 
Home, yet he was losing courage, —he was losing 
heart. 

One night, as Mackerley swung down a dark 
street, he almost stumbled over an object lying 
upon the ground. It was a man.  Mackerley 
stooped over him and slightly shook him. "There 
was a supineness about the man that alarmed 
Mackerley a bit, and he lit a match. Then, with 
an exclamation, he stooped lower yet, and swung 
the man, somehow, across his shoulders, and 
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“i Mother—come quick. 
Here's Jimmy'" 


hastened down the street. Hereached thé Rescue 
Mission and carried the fellow through a wonder- 
img crowd up the ramshackle stairs and into his 
private room. Then he sent posthaste for a 
doctor, and the doctor came, and worked quietly 
and ceaselessly over the subject for ten minutes. 

In time?'' queried Mackerley. The doctor 
nodded. 

“Justin time,’’ he answered. The man had cut 
his wrists and his lifeblood had been ebbing away. 

* He's in pretty bad shape," the doctor said, 
carelessly; **he looks like a ‘rounder.’ But he'll 
get well so he can start on the rounds once more.'' 

*! He'll get well," repeated Mackerley, ''so he 
can start on the square once more.'' 

The doctor laughed. ‘Have it your own way, 
Steve," he said, good-naturedly. 

The subject was a young» man, —not more than 
twenty-five. He had good features, and possibly 
had come of good stock. But he had led a hard 
life His body was wasted to skin and bone. 

Nobody but Steve and that young man knows 
what the former said in the privacy of that little 
room,—but Steve said what he had to say. 

“ I had it out with him,'' he told himself, after- 
wards. 

One day he tapped the young fellow on the 
arm. ‘*You chucked your life away, you know,'' 
he said; “I picked it up. I'm blest if I don't 
make some use of it! I ain't asking you what 
your name is, or who you are, or what you were. 
But I can see one thing, —you've got a bit of 
education, and I need that, hang it! right here 
in the business. Now I want to tell you the 
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time's come when we've got to have some intel- 
ligence in our line, and we've got to advertise. 
This here coal strike that's coming on us is going 
to put us to it, and I'm going to see that we get. 
the business of the town instead of the regular 
wood yards,—and you've go to help me out.'' 

The other stretched forth his hand. — *'I'lI help 
you out,"' he said, contritely; **I'll do anything 
you say. I only want a chance,"’ 

The coal strike came on. Alderdice, over at 
the First Church Mission, had been expecting it. 

“If everything goes right," he assured him- 
self, ‘swe ought to pay off that mortgage this 
time, sure.'' 

And Ae advertised a bit But Mackerley, find- 
ing that the church wood was selling at the rate 
of three barrels for seventy-five cents, put 
down his price to sixty cents, and started i 
to advertise in earnest. He advertised for 
men and he advertised for patrons. The 
First Church Mission was flooded with or- 
ders, but it could n't fill its orders, —its force 
was tao small. The public got tired of wait- 
ing. The regular wood yards were running 
to the top of their bent, but they could n't 
supply the demand. Butoverat Mackerley' s 
there was absolutely no limit to the supply, 
either of men, or of wood. He had enlarged 
his wood yard, had bought up a mountain 
of raw material, and was giving his men an 
interest in the proceeds; and his advertise- 
ments, clever and to the point, had their 
effect, and the public flocked to him. 

"Anything you want,'' he told the public, 
"on twenty-four hours’ notice.'' 

But he held his outcasts in with a steady 
rein, and his meetings were better attended 
than ever before. Discipline was never re- 
laxed. His young protégé worked likea slave.; 

“I've got to work," he told Mackerley, 
"just to forget and to keep from— 

Mackerley nodded. He understood. But 
one night, after a peculiarly heavy day, 
Mackerley found the young fellow in Dutch 
Jake's, where he had no right to be. 

Mackerley stepped up to him and dashed 
the glass from his hand, Then he swung 
his hand heavily in the air and brought it 
down upon the young fellow's face. The 
latter flushed angrily and stepped back. 
Then he lunged forward and struck out 
blindly. Mackerley knocked him down. 
Then he picked him up, and, holding him 
by the collar, forced him across the street 
and into the mission, 

** Now, look here," he said, in the pri- 
vacy of his room, ''that kind of thing ain't 
for you. You can't stand it, see? It was 
coming to you, and you got it. I humiliated 
you, all right. ‘In front of the crowd?" It's 
what you needed, That stuff in Dutch Jake's 
ain'tforyou. You’ ve got to understand that. 
It’s for others, maybe, but not for you." The 
other man leaned, sullen and angry, against 
the wall. Mackerley stretched out his hand, 

“Look here, young fellow," he went on, ‘‘it 
ain't for you, and it ain't for me. Look herel—I 
did n't want to disgrace you. You ain't a baby; 
I know that You don't have to tell me that. $ 
But you don't understand. Maybe you don't 
know why I'm taking so much interest in you. 
I'll tell you. It's because you're keeping rie 
straight— 

««W-what?"' gasped the other. 

‘« Exactly,” returned Mackerley; ‘‘ do you think 
J don't feel just like you do? Do you think that 
I would n't like to stand in front of Dutch Jake's 
bar and drink, not one, but twenty drinks? Don't 
you know that every time I pass a rum shop on 
the street, I hear the voices from inside calling to 
me? Ihear'em, more than anybody else. I'm 
telling you that it's hard—main hard, —for me to 
keep straight, that's what." 

The other man had forgotten his anger. He 
leaned forward, listening to every word, watching 
the changing expression of the former' s face. 

** And so," concluded Steve, '* you ‘ve got your 
work cut out for you. It's you, not me, that's 
been keeping Steve Mackerley out of danger and 
out of trouble, and, if you go wrong, why, where 
am 7?" 

He passed his hand across his eyes. ‘‘Look 
here, lad," he continued, tapping the other 
gently on the shoulder, ‘‘ you and me has got to 
stick together, and we've got to keep each other 
straight.'' 

The young man held out his hand.  *'T under- 
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LADY CURZON, (Née Mary Leiter,) 
the American girl who is Vice-reine of India 


The recent lliness of Lady Curzon, from which she is speedily recovering, 
startied tho civilized world. As vice-reine In Great Britain's first colony she has 
endeared herself to many people and has filled her position with a charm and 
grace that is a credit to the land of her birth. 


PRINCE FUSHIMI, 
the adopted brother of the emperor of Japan, now visiting America 


Prince Fushimi, the hero of the battle of Nanshan before Port Arthur, 
came to the United States on a personal mission of friendship from the 
mikado. Though a member of the royal family he is very democratic. Through 
his secretary he says that this country is Japan's national model. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN TRAVELING COSTUME 
[This photograph was taken on Glacier Point, Yosemite Valley, California] 


The president likes to “rough It," and during his recent tour of the 
Yosemite Valley, he tramped over miles of country dressed in an ordinary 
garb. With his:zcompanions he camped out at night, and was earnest In his 
efforts to see every wonder of the great place. 


JOHN MORLEY, M. P., s 
who advises the United States to adopt free trade 


During his recent visit to the United States, Mr. Morley made a number 
of speeches in which he strongly urged us to abolish our protective treaties 
and establish free trade. it is many years since a foreigner has been so 
active in an effort to change American politics. 
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MISS MINNIE DUPREE AND DAVID WARFIELD, IN “THE MUSIC MASTER” 


Mr. Warfield suddenly ceased to appear as a dialect comedian and became an actor of serious rôles, and his success has astounded New York 
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GERMANY’S FUTURE RULER AND HIS FIANCEE JULIA MARLOWE AND E. H. SOTHERN 
She is Princess Cecilie, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin A scene from ramen dira TT “Romeo and Juliet " 
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AFTER FAILURE.—WHAT? 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


[Editor 


«cy wis, said President Roosevelt, in a recent address in Washington, 

"to see in the average American citizen the determination not to 
shrink back when temporarily beaten in life, as each one will be now and 
then, but to come up again and wrest triumph from defeat," 

"To come up again and wrest triumph from defeat'' That is the 
secret of the success of every brave and noble life that ever was lived. 

Perhaps the past year has been a bitter disappointment to you. In 
looking it over you may feel that you have been a failure, or at best have 
been plodding along in mediocrity. You may not have succeeded in the 
particular things you expected to do; you may have lost money when you 
expected to make it; or you may have lost friends and relatives who were 
very dear to you. You may have lost your business, and even your home 
may have been wrenched from you because you could not pay the mortgage 
on it, or because of sickness and consequent inability to work. A serious 
accident may have apparently robbed you of power. The New Year may 
present a very discouraging outlook to you. Yet, in spite of any or all of 
these misfortunes, if you refuse to be conquered, victory is awaiting you 
farther on the road. ` - . 

A little boy was asked how he learned to skate, — ''Oh, by getting up 
every time I fell down," he replied. This is the spirit that leads men and 
armies to victory. It is not the fall, but the not getting up, that is defeat. 
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After twelve thousand of Napoleon's soldiers had been overwhelmed 
by the advance of sevénty-five thousand Austrian troops, he addressed 
them thus:—''l am displeased with you. You have evinced neither dis- 
cipline nor valor. You have allowed yourselves to be driven from posi- 
tions where a handful of resolute men might have arrested an army. You 
are no longer French soldiers. Chief of Staff, cause it to be written on 
their standards, ‘They are no longer of the aymy of Italy." 

In tears thé battered veterans replied :—'* We have been misrepresented. 
The soldiers of the enemy were three to one. Try us once more, Place 


us in the post of danger, and See if we do not belong to the army of : 


Italy." In the next battle they were placed in the van, and they made 
good their pledge by rolling back the great Austrian army. 

He is a pretty poor sort of man who loses courage and fears to face the 
world just because he has made a mistake or a slip somewhere, because 
his business has failed, because his property has been swept away by some 
general disaster, or because of other trouble impossible for him to avert. 

This is the test of your manhood: how much js there left in you after 
you have lost everything outside of yourself? If you lie down now, throw 
up your hands, and acknowledge yourself worsted, there is not much in 
you. But if, with heart undaunted and face turned forward, you refuse to 
give up or to lose faith in yourself, if you scorn to beat a retreat, you will 
show that the man left in you is bigger than your loss, greater than your 
‘cross, and larger than any defeat. 

"I know no such unquestionable badge and ensign of a sovereign 
mind," said Emerson, ‘as that tenacity of purpose which, through all 
changes of companions, or parties, or fortunes, changes never, bates no jot 
of heart or hope, but wearies out opposition and arrives at its port.” 

It is men like Ulysses S. Grant, who, whether in the conflict of oppos- 
ing armies on the battlefield, or in the wear and tear of civic strife, fight- 
ing against reverses, battling for a competence for his loved ones, even 
while the hand of death lay chill upon him, ‘bates no jot of heart or 
hope,'' that wring victory from the most forbidding circumstances, It is 
men like Napoleon, who refuse to recognize defeat, who declare that 
“impossible” is not in their vocabularies, that accomplish things. 
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You may say that you have failed too often, that there is no use in trying, . 


that it is impossible for you to succeed, and that you have fallen too often 
even to attempt to get on your feet again. Nonsense! There is no failure 
for a man whose spirit is unconquered. No matter how late the hour, or 
how many and repeated his failures, success is still possible. The evolu- 
tion of Scrooge, the miser, in the closing years of his life, fróm a hard, 
narrow, heartless money-grubber, whose soul was imprisoned in his shining 
heap of hoarded gold, to a generous, genial lover of his kind, is no mere 
myth of Dickens's brain. Time and again, in the history of our daily 
lives, chronicled in our newspapers, recorded in biographies, or exhibited 
before our eyes, we see men and women redeeming past failures, rising up 
out of the stupor of discouragement, and boldly turning face forward once 
more. 

There are thousands of people who have lost everything they had in the 
world who are just as far from failure as they were before their loss, because 
of their unconquerable spirit, —stout hearts that never quail, How much 
we owe to this great army of the invincible which is forever amongst us, 
wringing victory from defeat ! ; 

There can be no failure to a man who has not lost his courage, his 
character, his self-respect, or his self-confidence. He is still a king. 

If you are made of the stuff that wins, if you have grit and nerve in 
you, your misfortunes, losses, and defeats will call them out and make you 
all the stronger. ‘It is defeat," says Beecher, ‘‘that turns bone to flint 
and gristle to muscle, and makes men invincible.” 

Some people get along beautifully, for half a lifetime, perhaps, while 
everything goes smoothly. While they are accumulating property and 
gaining friends and reputation, their characters seem to be strong and well- 
balanced; but the moment there is friction anywhere,-—the moment trouble 
comes, a failure in business, a panic, or a great crisis in which they lose 
their all,—they are overwhelmed. They despair, lose heart, courage, faith, 
hope, and power to try again, —everything. Their very manhood or woman- 
hood is swallowed up by a mere material loss. 

This is failure, indeed, and there is small hope for any one who falls 
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to such a depth of despair. There is hope for an ignorant man, who can 
not write his name, even, if he has stamina and backbone. There is hope 
for a cripple who has courage; there is hope for a boy who has nerve and 
grit, even though he is so hemmed in that he has apparently no chance in 
the world, but there is no hope for a man who can not or will not stand up 
after he falls, but loses heart when opposition strikes him, and lays down 
his arms after defeat. 

Let everything else go, if you must, but never lose your grip on your- 
self Do not let your manhood or womanhood go. This is your priceless 
pearl, dearer to you than your breath. Cling to it with all your might 
Give up life itself first. ] 

À man should be so much greater than any material failure that can 
come'to him that it would scarcely be mentioned in his biography, and 
that it would be regarded as a mere incident in his career, —inconvenient, 
but not very important. In true manhood there is something which rises 
higher than worldly success or failure. No matter what reverses come to 
him, what disappointments or failures, a really great man rises superior to 
them. He never loses his equanimity. In the midst of storms and trials 
to which a Weak nature would succumb, his serene soul, his calm confi- 
dence still assert themselves, so completely dominating all outward condi- 
tions that they have no power to harm him. Like a great monarch of the 
forest, amid the war of elements he stands unshaken through all changes 
and ravages of time. 

^ d ^ 


, I have been in the track of a terrible tornado the day after it had swept 


‘an its path of destruction. It had uprooted everything that was weak, and had 


twisted off every tree that was rotten at heart or that was not firm of fiber. 
Only the stalwart and true, those that were sound to the core, withstood the 
aqvful test. All the buildings, in a village through which I passed, except 
the strongest, whose foundations were deep and firm, went down before its 
terrible force. When the great historic panics swept over this country the 
weak houses, with small capital or headed by men without great resources 


. of experience and character went down by thousands, Only the sound and 


vigorous, with great reserves of power and capital, withstood the ordeal. 
Little, weak, backboneless, nerveless men are the first to go down when an 
emergency comes, and hard times and panics frighten capital, Obstacles 
paralyze the weak, but nerve and strengthen the strong. 

"What is defeat?'’ says Wendell Phillips. «Nothing but the first 
steps to something higher" Many a one has finally succeeded only 
because he has failed after repeated efforts. If he had never met defeat he 
would never have known any great victory. There is something in defeat 
which puts new determination into a man of mettle. He, perhaps, would 
be content to go along in comparative mediocrity but for the stimulus of 
failure, This rouses him to do his best. He comes to himself after some 
stinging defeat, and perhaps for the first time, feels his real power, like a 
horse who takes the bit in his mouth and runs away for the first time, 
when he had previously thought that he was a slave of his master, 

A great many people never really discover themselves until ruin stares 
them in the face, “They do not seem to know how to bring out their re- 
serves until they are overtaken by an overwhelming disaster, or until the 
sight of their blighted prospects and of the wreck of their homes and happi- 
ness stirs them to the very center of their beings. 

Young men who never amounted to much, when suddenly overtaken 
by some great sorrow or loss, or other misfortune, have developed a power 
for self-assertion, for aggressiveness, an ability to grapple with the difficulty 
or trouble confronting them which they never before dreamed they possessed, 
and of which no one who knew them conceived them capable. The very 
desperation of the situation spurred them on to do what they would not 
have thought possible in their former ease and luxury. They had never 
touched their power before and did not know their strength until the 
emergency came. 

t LJ ^ & 

Many a girl who has been reared in luxury and ease, who has never 
had practical training, is suddenly thrown upon her own resources by the 
death of her father, or the loss of property, and instead of being cared for, 
nursed and caressed by tender parents, she finds herself obliged, not only 
to support herself, but also to take care of brothers and sisters and an 
invalid mother. This crisis which confronts her calls out her reserve and 
develops an independence and power of self-effort which no one ever 
imagined she possessed, and which is amazing even to herself. 

There is a certain something in our nature, a divine force, which we 
can not describe or explain, which does not seem to inhere in any of our 
ordinary faculties, which lies deeper than any visible attribute, but which 
rushes to our assistance in great emergencies, in supreme crises. When 
death or danger threatens in railroad or steamship accidents, how often we 
see men, and sometimes frail women, exert the power of giants in their 
efforts to extricate themselves from the impending peril. In disasters at 
sea, during great fires or floods, how often have delicate girls and women 
performed Herculean tasks, tasks which they would have deemed impossible 
had it not been for the magic stimulus born of the emergency. 

It is the locked-up spiritual forces within us—forces that we do not, asa 
rule, call to our aid in the ordinary experiences of life-—that make men 
giants, that stamp humanity with the divine seal, The man who uses all 
the resources that the Divine Power has implanted within him can not fail. 
It would be strange, indeed, if the grandest of God's creatures were ever, in 
his real character, at the mercy of the accidents which make and unmake 
fortunes. No, there is no failure for the man who realizes his power, who 
never knows when he is beaten; there is no failure for the determined en- 
deavor; the unconquerable will, "There is no failure for the man who gets 
up every time he falls, who rebounds like a rubber ball, who persists when 
every one else gives up, who pushes on when every one else Te back. 
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THE FUTURE INFLUENCE 
OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
EMIL REICH 


] ^* much beholden to the editor of SuccEss MAGAZINE for his offer to 
publish an article from me in regard to the influence of American 

women, at home and abroad. The offer could not, for me, be more oppor- 

tune, In the last six months I have been held up, in some one hundred 

and fifty American papers, to the sneers, contempt, or execration 

of Americans in general and American women in particular, 

on account of my misdeeds perpetrated in one chapter of 

my *'Success among Nations." In that chapter | treated 

of success in America, and ventured to say that, un- 

like so many other things in the United States, the 

American woman is not an unqualified success, | 

thought that five years’ stay in America had suffi- 

ciently equipped me with the requisite instru- 

ments of analysis and the necessary number 

of opportunities. I have lectured to some 

ten or fifteen thousand Americans; I have 

met personally a vast number of Ameri. 

can ladies, with whom, from the rippling 

banter of small talk to the majestic lakes 

of serious discussion of great topics, I 

have had all possible mental contact 

and friction. Being unmarried at that 

time, I also went through a few emo- 

tional crises caused by conflicts with 

superior American female charms, 

and so have been benefited by what 

in all things I have always consid- 

ered to be the principal leverage 

of real insight, —strife and stress. 

I danced and conversed; I dis- 

cussed and corresponded with 

American women. [| saw them 

calm and irritated; flirting and lov- 

ing; at games and in the library; 

in the church and in courts of 

law; at watering places and in 

offices All these opportunities, 

by themselves, are, | admit, not yet 

a safe guarantee of correctly con- 

structing the American woman. One 

may have lived in America all his 

life without being able to formulate 

the American woman with precision. 

What is needed, in the first place, is 

the possession of some fair standard 

of measurement. Asinallotherthings 

organic, that standard can be obtained 

only, I take it, by way of comparison; 

by means of comparing the women of 

one nation with those of other nations. 

In default of such powers of compari- 

son, no amount of personal observa- 

uon of American women will lead to 

true valuations. Just asthe compara- 

tive method has long proved the most 

potent instrument of a long array of 

modern sciences, so it will prove the only 

means of giving the women of a country 

their right perspective, their real bearinys, 

their place in the compound of the universe. 

I was fortunate enough to be able to conduct a 
research on comparative lines. I do not mean that | had 
read a goodly number of books on the women of various nations. 

I do not believe in books; or, to be quite truthful, having gone through some 
forty thousand volumes, 1 find that I can read no longer. I re-read a few 
books; and, for the rest, use reference books. 

The Greeks, the most intellectual nation of the world, read very little. 
They talked; they acted. It is by talk and active contact and conflict 
with;the women of Poland, Hungary, Austria, Germany, France, England, 
and America that | have arrived at a few implied principles of tact rather 
than of rigid formulation in estimating women, I know the gypsy woman, 
and the Slav peasant woman. I know the Magyar menyecske, and the 
Vienna Frau Godel. 1 know the German /raeu/ein and the German eAren- 
frau. I know the polska; the British matron; the English lady; the 
Irish fata morgana; and I know sa majesté, la femme Française. When 
I say ''1 know" I mean that | know some few things about them. To 
know them thoroughly passes the forces of limited manhood. A man may 
know a boy, a youth, or a man. He can never really know that other side 
of the moon called woman. But even a little is much, —very much,—and 
I am afraid that such amongst my English and American critics as have 
not even this poor knowledge of mine are altogether out of count; for, poor 
and petty as this knowledge may be, it is yet strong and suggestive of 
sound comparisons, It helps one to new points of view, to new angles of 
vision, such as comparative methods alone can give. It is not meant to 


take a certain type of woman, say the French type, and apply it mechan- 
ically to German or American women,—not in the least. Do we, in com- 
parative linguistics, take, say, Greek as ''the'' typical language, estimating 
all the other Indo-German idioms mechanically after the measures of Greek ? 

Nor do we need fear such mechanical measurements in the compara- 

tive study of women. This study does not furnish rigid units; it 

strengthens the powers of estimation in the student. It gives 
advantages subjective, not objective. Schopenhauer was 
not only unjust to, but also largely wrong, about women. 

He taught that there is, properly speaking, only one 
woman in the world, and all the other women are 

the lamentable copies of that ones This is going 
too far, There are several women in the world. 
In each fully organized nation there is an in- 
dividual woman of its own. Accordingly 
there must be several women. But Schop- 
enhauer is right in that, in each. well-de- 
veloped nation, there is only one type of 
women. Amongst men of the same na- 
tionality there may be, and frequently 
there are, various types. A Prussian 
is not a Bavarian; an Irishman is not. 
an Englishman proper. Amongst 
women, on the other hand, there is, 
practically, no variety within the 

'samenation. Plus cela change, plus 

c'est la méme chose. This, 1 am 
fully aware, will not only not be 
admitted by most readers, but will 
also be positively pooh-poohed. 
Yet it is true. The reader will 
permit me to tell him, frankly, 
that the unwillingness to see and 
recognize the one immovable type 
in each nation's women is simply 
due to inability to generalize, It 
took centuries, —in fact, scores of 
centures,—before chemists made 
the generalization that coal, graph- 
ite,and the diamond are chemically 
one and the same substance. 

The United States being un- 
doubtedly sui generis, so are also 
its women. Let us, then, see both 
what American women are, and why 
they have so developed. After this 
it will be relatively easy to estimate 
the future influence of American 
women at home and abroad. 

The American woman belongs, 
physically, to the beautiful women 
of the world. From the age of fif- 
teen to eighteen she is frequently of 
startling beauty. The purity of her 
features, especially the basal line of 

the forehead connecting the eyes; the 
slightly swelled Hellenic temples; the 
rich, finely colored hair; the sunny, bril- 
liant eyes and the well undulating line of 
the back (so extremely rare in England,) con- 
stitute lier à fine woman at all ages, and an enviable 
model trom fifteen to eighteen. 1 may be permitted to 
say that once, seventeen years ago, in Milwaukee, I was asked to 
lecture to a number of young American girls at a "female academy '' on the 
difference between ''The Beautiful" and “The Pretty." No lecturer 
ever had a more perfect choice of women illustrating his subject.  Unfor- 
tunately, beautiful hands are amongst the greatest rarities in America. 
During all my stay in America I saw only one pair of really beautiful 
hands, It can not, it is true, be denied that hands, too, have their 
geography and psychology. In the semi-eastern countries of Europe, 
where ladies scarcely ever do any manual work, except that of rendering 
pianos out of tune, beautiful hands are easily met with. West of the 
Elbe River they grow rarer, and not too many have crossed the Channel. 
They seem to dread the Atlantic. 

Features by themselves are sufficient to characterize a female; expres- 
sion alone tells a woman. In studying the psychology of individuals and 
nations, there is, perhaps, no safer, certainly no quicker, guide than the 
study of the impression received from the artist's standpoint. What a 
world of facts and realities is implied in the subtle remark of the Gon- 
courts—that in the faces of old Jews there is seldom a trace of true dignity! 
No wonder that members of intensely artistic nations, like the Italians and 
the French, frequently pass the most profound judgments on character and 
motives. 

In analyzing the expression of the features of American women the 
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student, provided he has gone through a solid course of comparative 
research, is struck by the boldness and forwardness of the carriage, and the 
fearlessness and directness of the glances. In London, where, in the 
months of June and July, numerous American women may be seen in 
the great thoroughfares, it is very easy to tell an American woman from an 
English woman, both walking in the streets with their backs turned on the 
observer, The gait of the American woman originates from the hips, and 
is freer and bolder. The English woman walks from her feet, so to speak, 
and in one dimension only. 

This first result of the study of expression is rapidly intensified by 
paying close attention to the voice and to the drift and internal rhythm of 
conversation. Except in New England, where female voices are less nasal 
and harsh, the voices of American women are not musical Much has 
been written on the peculiar ''twang'' of the Americans; and philologists, 
than whom no one knows less about the psychology of language, have 
traced it to this or that alleged '' twang'' in one English county or another. 
It may be pertinently remarked that South American Spaniards talk Spanish 
with nearly the same ‘‘twang’’ that Yankees talk English. Whatever the 
cause of this peculiar voice-modulation, it is certain that it can not but 
convey an impression of coldness of temper, —of lack of emotionality. It 
invariably reveals the exiguous fund of respect offered by the speaker to 
the listener. This lack of respect is soon evidenced to the exclusion of all 
doubt by the eagerness for sensation and diversions readily manifested by 
the American woman. This excessive eagerness for new sensations is 
proof conclusiwe that the person evincing that eagerness has rarely, if ever, 
had that “good time'' which she is so anxious to enjoy. It is an old secret 
that amusements derive their keenest zest from the deep mutual respect 
that partners in the amusement entertain for one another. Slaves have 
lazsis, or clownish farces, but no amusements. Admission to court balls 
is not the weakest of the ties by which old monarchies secure deep-seated 
loyalty. The satisfaction given to the person admitted is largely due to the 
intensity of the amusement he derives from it. 


Artists, Entertained on American Shores, Carry away a Bad Opinion 


After a time the patient observer will arrive at the conclusion that, if 
the respect felt by one American woman for another is not very substantial, 
the respect she feels for man in general or particular is practically nil. 
Women, in a certain sense, are the worst democracy ever established, and 
there is nothing to astonish one in their disinclination to cultivate feelings 
of mutual respect with especial care. But woman's respect for man seems 
to be a law of nature. It is to be found nearly all over the civilized globe, 
from that marguise who gloried in the pride of “giving birth to a man,"' to 
the last gypsy woman who showers over her baby son all the tempestuous 
tenderness of her ancestral Sanskrit in wild joy. 

It is more particularly this statement of mine that has aroused the 
anger of the American woman. I have been told in ''letters"' to news- 
papers, in articles, and in reviews, that I quite misunderstood the heart of 
American women; that I am generalizing from a limited and insufficient 
number of facts; that I ignore the numerous American women who, it is 
said, entertain absolutely no contempt for man, certainly not for the species 
American. 

In writing this article I am addressing a portion of a great nation. It 
is unworthy of a great nation to take offense at honest criticism, Apart 
from the insignificance of my person, my remarks ought to command fair 
if short-lived attention, for the simple reason that they are, as nearly 
every one of my English and American critics has admitted, prompted 
neither by malice nor by sensationalism. At the risk of making myself 
even more obnoxious, I do assure my readers that what I have written about 
American women, in my ''Success among Nations," is the one opinion 
carried away by each European visitor to America. More especially, 
artists, returning from wonderful triumphs accorded them in the United 
States, concur in that very opinion. No true American patriot, I beg to 
intimate, can afford to ignore such an absolutely unanimous judgment. 
Have all these Europeans, many of whom were the recipients of the great- 
est adulation in America, —have they all been misled in their views by 
sheer rank prejudice ? 


The Women of America Do altogether too much Household Work 


But, my critics say, I generalize from a number of American ‘women 
of the world," or mondaines, ignoring the womanly, hard-working American 
housewives. Ido not ignore them at all. I have known hundreds of them. 
I hold that that class of women in America is not only hard-worked, but is 
far too much overworked. The number of house-servants in the United 
States is not half so large as that in little England. This entails an enor- 
mous amount of household work to be done by 
untold thousands of American housewives, I 
know it; I have seen it for years. In facto- 
ries, in public libraries, in post offices, and 
otlier state offices, in private offices, and in the 
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ican womanhood. As in England there is no ġourgeoisie proper, not 
because there are no middle-class families, of which, indeed, there is no 
lack, but because in every English middle-class family there are an ever. 
present desire and a restless ambition to get socially out of that middle 
class: even so there is in America no real dourgeoise woman, owing to the 
unmistakable, ineradicable tendency in every American woman to reach the 
type of that American woman whom my critics think they can restrict to a 
limited number with worldly inclinations. 

imperialism is an ideal; and, like all other ideals, it must be paid for 
heavily. In another place | have tried to show how the Spaniards purchased 
their vast ernpire at the enormous price of complete submission to the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, how the English had and have to 
endure the gloom and killjoy of nonconformism as the price paid for their 
empire; and how the Russians are compelled to submit to the most obnox- 
ious tyranny at home in order to maintain a vast empire abroad. The 
United States can not escape the dire consequences of this correlation 
between imperialism and heavy sacrifices, either. The American woman 
is one of the sacrifices for American imperialism. As most imperial Span- 
iards were proud of their bigotry; as most Englishmen glory in the stodgi. 
ness and inelasticity of English middle-class life; as most Russians willingly 
kiss the scourging hand of the almighty despot, even so, I have no doubt, 
most Americans will hear of the female sacrifice implied in Ameriean 
imperialism with a smile of satisfaction. ‘Is that all?” they will say; 
“is our sacrifice to be mainly the endurance of our lovely and perfect 
women? Well, we can stand that with comfort." 


in an Empire, nearly All of the Important Work Is Intrusted to Men 


I do not object. No Englishman seriously feels the abominable 
tyranny of his Sunday, —rightly, I add, for this English Sunday is part of 
the powers and deficiencies that have made for English imperialism. He 
takes a pride in the latter; how can he complain of the former? In the 
same way, no American, or practically none, feels the wrong position of 
American women,—their over-mentalization, their over-energization, their 
lack of respect for man, or their excessive love of sensationalism. He 
instinctively feels that this is as it ought to be. Perhaps "ought to be" 
is putting it too strongly. Let us say that it is “as it can not but 
be." Empires do not bring forth superior women. Rome had her 
Cornelias, but before she had made her empire. Had Napoleon really 
established a lasting French empire, the French woman would have speedily 
lost half of her good qualities. 1n an empire nearly all the work to be 
done must be intrusted to men. Women, by nature conservative and 
stay-at-home and tradition-loving, are, as it were, superfluous in the work 
of ever-advancing and ever-spreading imperialism. They come to feel that 
they are, in an empire, more ornamental than necessary. The chief cause 
of the inferiority of the Mohammedan or Chinese woman is the early impe- 
rialism of the Mohammedans from the seventh to the sixteenth century, 
A. D., and the similar imperialism of the Chinese, There is less difference 
between the typical Russian woman and the typical American woman than 
the pride of the latter is willing to admit. 

In the strictures of President Roosevelt there is a great inconsistency. 
He is an imperialist, yet he reproaches the American woman with short- 
comings directly born of imperialism. The national race suicide of 
which he speaks, is it not the regular phenomenon of all excessive impe- 
rialism ? Let us be just. What the typical American woman is, she can not 
help being. In the vast edifice of American imperialism she does not dis- 
pose of the tiniest nook. She feels that she does not really hold the soul 
of her nation. She feels deserted, lonely. In that internal solitude of 
hers, —the worst of all, —she tries to beguile her void by pleasures and 
distractions. Remove her internal solitude and she will at once do what 
hundreds of ‘reform clubs," “female improvement-meetings," ''lec- 
tures," and ''free libraries'' will never do. Who has the courage to 
remove the cause ? 


The Influence of American Women abroad Is a Vanishing Quality 


It is now relatively easy to answer the main point of our problem, the 
future influence of the American woman, at home and abroad. At home, I 
hold it can not change. Whatever it has been so far, such it will be in the 
future. It rests on American imperialism; that is, on the very life prin- 
ciple of the American commonwealth, The American woman can not 
form that ultimate unit of the state which the French woman has long suc- 
ceeded in building up, chiefly through her own exertions. The sociological 
unit in France is the family, —as in England it is the individual In Amer- 
ica this unit will, as heretofore, continue to be of a commercial or political 
character. The woman does notenter into its composition. Hence women 

‘ in America will be neither the subjects nor the 
inspiration of great male poets or artists. On 
the other hand, the coming great American poet 
or artist will be a woman. Much as prophecies 
are to be dreaded, | do not hesitate to risk this 


infinite number of schools, American women 
are working very hard, frequently to the detri- 
ment of their constitutions.’ But herein is found 
the great difficulty in summing up correctly the 
state of women in a given country. The hard- 
worked, the over-worked women are of the 
same type and class all the world over. They 
do not constitute the distinctive type of woman- 
hood of a country. We must estimate them, 
not by what they are actually doing, but by 
what they are aiming at. The very American 
housewife whose husband has heretofore been 
unable to give her sufficient “help” will, as 
soon as her husband is financially successful, 
turn out a type totally different from what she 
has been. It is this ever-present tendency 
toward the distinctive American woman-type, 
even in the lowliest of American housewives, 
that constitutes the essential feature in Amer- 
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prediction. It will be poetry of a new flavor. 
It will cause new shivers of poetic delight. It 
will be as original in poetry as Chopin was in 
music. It will be appreciated in Europe more 
than in America. But the main social institu- 
tions of America will suffer no.change. 

Lastly, the future influence of the American 
woman abroad is a vanishing quantity. Conti- 
nental Europe is the very reverse of America, 
in that it is not, and never will be, imperialized. 
Continental European women, therefore, being 
organic parts of their respective countries, firmly 
control the chief arteries of social life in Eu- 
rope, and mere lady visitors from America can 
no more affect continental Europe than can 
Europeans visiting the Orient alter oriental 
customs, In England, on the other hand, 
American women change first themselves, 
then their English’ Husbands. _ 
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PART III.* 


J orenat him in amazement. Ireally thought, 

at first, that he was getting somewhat "off" 
on account of worrying over the stone, but a look 
into his eyes showed me that he was talking very 
earnestly, and was as sane as I was. 

“But, Bob, if you say that it is so well done, 
how do you know it is done at all?” 

‘By a patience and watchfulness as keen as 
theirs, by an accident or slip on their part the 
very first night they visited me, by a quickness of 
two of my senses, sight and hearing, that you 
know are phenomenal, and by a feeling that I 
can not describe or explain. Now what does it 
all mean, Tom?” 

I could not tell him. I had exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of speculation in regard to the actions of 
Donner and Rosenthal, and—knowing them both 
as well as I thought I did, —I had not been able 
to come to any conclusion satisfactory to myself 
or that fitted the facts. And now this announce- 
ment of Bob's turned everything upside down 
again. That it was true I did not for a minute 
doubt, for many things that had occurred to me, 
personally, lately, were put in a new light by 
these facts. I could only answer:— 

“I don't know, Bob; to tell you the honest 
truth, there's a whole lot about this business that 
I want to see cleared up, and I think it will be all 
straight as soon as that confounded stone is 
finished, and that won't be long, one way or the 
other, now !'' 

Just about as I said these words young Leon 
Rosenthal came up and said :— 

** Macy, the pater told me this morning, if I 
saw you, to tell you that he wanted to see you on 
important business this afternoon at his office, — 
somewhere about three o'clock, if possible. No, 
I can't stop, —thanks! The fater's just got back 
from across the water, so I guess there's a big 
deal on and you're wanted. So long!" 

‘That’s your Hebrew friend again, isn't it?” 
said Bob, when Leon had moved away. 

‘Yes; that's he, and I guess I'll have to go 
at once and see the ‘Zafer,’ as he calls him, as 
we have some important business together.'' 

Rosenthal was alone in his private office when 
I went in, the clerks being off on their Saturday 
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half-holiday. I was surprised at his appearance 
and more so at his greeting. He looked thin, hag- 
gard, and worried, and he greeted me more like 
an old friend than in his usual curt, business way. 

After a little desultory talk about his trip he got 
up and looked to the fastening of all the doors in 
the outside office, examined every place where 
anyone could possibly be hidden, as if suspecting 
an eavesdropper, then, coming into the office, 
opened his desk, took out a box, and said:— 

«Macy, how much ought I to have paid for 
this?’ and he put the box into my hand. I 
opened it and there lay the finest and largest stone 
I had ever seen; it was of the very first water, 
was absolutely flawless, and was extraordinarily 
brilliant It had been perfectly cut in modern 
style, and it lay there, a perfect sea of light, look- 
ing as if a whole summer day—rainbow and all, 
—were condensed in it. 

‘There is no value to such a stone, Mr. Rosen- 
thal,—you know that  Itis probably the finest 
diamond in the world,—you paid anything from 
one to five million dollars for it. Where did you 
get it and who is it for ?—what did you pay for it, 
anyway?" 3 

His face changed. I did not think that the 
old man could ever look grieved or sorry, but 
certainly grief and sorrow were in his face and 
voice as he answered :— 

‘I paid the biggest price I ever paid for any 
stone, Macy,—my peace of mind! Heavens, man, 
is it possible you don’t recognize it?" Then I 
knew,—it was Bob's stone,—and something of 
the matter came to me at that minute, and my 
hand trembled as I took it up and looked at it 
again, for all of a sudden came to my mind the 
retorts and machines in Bob's cellar, —]1 had 
never once thought of them from that day on, — 
and I knew that, while the stone I held in my 
hand was a diamond, it was not a natural one, — 
Bob or some one else had solved the problem of 
diamond making, —of gem making, —and this was 
the result! I looked up at the old man, and he 
said, quietly :— 

''So it has come to you, at length, —has it, 
Macy ? You 're quick in some things, but in 
others you're very stupid, and that's one reason 
why I like you,—you are blindly true to a friend! 
Come with me a minute.'' 
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He led the way into the big safe vault that 
formed the whole back of his office, and, going 
to the back end, he unlocked a little safe that 
stood there, fumbled inside of it a minute, then 
pulled on some handle, and a door opened in the 
back of the vault; he stepped inside, lit an elec- 
tric light, and called me in. It was a small place, 
just about big enough for us both to move freely 
when the door was swung to, and it was lined 
with small drawers, Rosenthal pointed to them, 
and said :— 

“Look into them, Macy; look into a lot of 
them!" 

I opened them, one after another, in a kind of 
dream, for one and all were filled with precious 
stones,—mostly diamonds,—and sucA stones, the 
very finest in the world, and hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them, rough, cut, partly cut, —there in 
that little vault, in a space about as big as a din- 
ner table, were fifty millions of dollars! I was 
dazed, terrified. Why did Rosenthal show me 
these, and what did it all mean? As if to answer 
my thoughts, he said :— 

«Macy, here are millions of dollars; up and 
down this street are millions more in stones, In 
every city in this world—large or small, —there 
are hundreds, thousands, millions, invested in 
these same stones. To millions of people they 
are the only valuable, negotiable things they have, 
to thousands they afford a living, and millions of 
capital are invested in them,—what would hap- 
pen, do you think, if, to-morrow, every diamond 
on earth were as valueless as a piece of glass of 
the same size?—what must be done with the 
man who would so render them valueless? An- 
swer me, Macy,—tell me, if you can, for I can 
not see the end of it!" 

Then I 4new,—like a flash it was all clear to 
me, —Donner' s fright and his warning, and Rosen- 
thal's strange actions, —in some way they had 
recognized Bob's stone as an artificial diamond, 
and bad realized what it meant if it should prove 
to be a veritable gem-stone, while I—blind fool! 
—had never once thought of it, although it had 
been forced upon me! And now Rosenthal's 
words—the menace of his last words, —came over 
me, and I said:— 

‘What do you mean d asking what must be 
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less, Mr. Rosenthal? Is that a threat? Remem- 
ber that that man is my friend, and I will not 
have any crooked business—'' 

Rosenthal held up his hand, —and exclaimed :— 

‘Stop, Macy, stop, before you say too much! 
The fact of his being your friend has been his 
safety, so far, and I have shown you these things 
around us here, so that you may fully understand 
Matters and prove a friend—a true friend,—to 
your friend! Let me tell you this,""—and he 
came up close to me and laid his hand impress- 
ively on my shoulder,—*'let me tell you this, 
Macy: twice before, in the last fifty years, has 
there been a man who made true gem-stones, — 
but not as good as your friend has made,—and 
where are those two men? Who has ever heard 
of them or their inventions? I know of them,— 
one was wise and lived his life as he agreed to. 
The other? The other, Macy, would not, and— 
my friend, —he disappeared!" 

I was angry on the instant, and said:— 

“Mr. Rosenthal, do you mean to say that, if 
my friend does not come to your terms, —what- 
ever they may be,—you will kill him? Let me 
tell you that thisis nonsense! This is not Russia, 
and we are not living in the Dark Ages! This is 
New York,—this is the nineteenth century, —you 
are talking nonsense, and I won't stay to listen to 
you, Ishall go right from hereto a police sta- 
tion, and shall put my friend and his stones under 
police protection to-night, and to-morrow a safe- 
deposit vault and some detectives will settle your 
blood-and-thunder threats! Why, man, if you 
had not been a good friend to me and dealt 
squarely with me in times past, I'd almost be 
tempted to tell the police just what you have said 
and threatened! I believe that big stone has 
turned your head! Here—let me get out of this 
before I get angry enough to do you some harm !'' 

Rosenthal had stood quietly watching me as I 
“went on™ at him, a strange 
smile on his face, and, when I 
attempted to push by him to get 
out of the door, he laid his hand 
gently on my arm and said :— 

“Stop, Tom, and listen!"' It 
was the first time he had ever 
called me t“ Tom," and some- 
thing in his voice made me halt. 
** Listen, Macy, a minute; listen 
to me patiently, —do n't interrupt 
me until I am through. I'm 
speaking as your friend,— now 
listen, I say! You think I want 
that big stone? Before you leave 
here, to-night, that stone and all 
the others of your friend's will be 
destroyed, — gone, —wiped out! 
That for the stones! And you 
would go to a police station and 
set them on me? Macy, do you 
take me for a child? Why, if 
you got out of this vault, you 
could not get out of my office, — 
you could not get out of the big 
office, —you could not get down 
stairs, —you could not get ten 
feet on the street, —listen, Macy, 
it is not me you are fighting 
against,it is not me your friend's 
discovery can ruin, but it is the 
owners of all these stones, of hun- 
dreds of millions of others; it is 
thousands of millions of dollars 
against you, —with all that they 
can do! Have some reason, 
Macy!" But I was angry, too 
angry to listen or to realize what 
I heard, and I said:— 

“That's all tommy-rot, Mr. 
Rosenthal; I shall go out of this 
and do as I said,'' and I pushed him to one side 
and laid my hand on the door, and, as I did so, 
the light went out, I received a blow in the face 
that sent me reeling back, and I heard the door 
close and the bolts shoot. An instant afterwards 
Rosenthal' s voice came to me through the door, — 
or some opening, and it said: — 

** Macy, you will have to stay here a while, and 
cool off; no harm will come to you; you will be 
let out shortly, —in the meantime think over what 
I've said, —for it's true!'' 

I was angry, but I had sense enough to see that 
it was of no use to yell or try to force my way out, 
—burglar-proof vaults are not just the things to do 
either in successfully. So I turned on the light 
and set to work tg-examine the door and found 
that it might be burglar proof from the outside but 


stunned" 


" The poor fellow bowed his 
head in despair, and | sat 
there speechless and half 


that all the works were open and exposed inside 
and that a few minutes' work with a screw-driver 
and wrench would take off the catch that held the 
bolts and allow them to be slipped back, 1 had 
no screw-driver or wrench, but I had a good knife, 
and with this I went to work on the screws as 
quietly as I could. I broke every blade in it and 
only removed a few of the dozen necessary to let 
me get at the lock. I worked at the remaining 
ones with the stubs of the blades and in the course 
of half an hour I had every screw out, took the 
plate off the lock, lifted the catch, and shot back 
the bolts quietly, one by one. I took off my 
shoes, put out the light, and carefully and quietly 
opened the door. Rosenthal had evidently be- 
lieved me safe in the inner vault, for the door to 
the big vault was partly open. As soon as] came 
near it I became aware of voices outside, and, to 
my amazement, Bob's voice was among them. I 
crept up close to the door and looked through the 
opening, and, sure enough, there was Bob, and 
he seemed to be in a terrible state of excitement. 
He was standing opposite a group of men, as if 
he were defending himself from an attack, and 
I heard him say:— 

"Never! No power on earth could force me to 
make such a promise!" 

I crept a little closer to the opening and could 
then see the men with whom he was talking; one 
was Rosenthal, two of the others were men whom 
I had seen in Europe, on one of my business trips 
there, and whom I knew to be heavily interested 
in diamonds, the third—to my surprise, —was the 
great diamond king, Otis, then the head of the dia- 
mond syndicate, and the other two were strangers 
to me, —powerful, determined-looking men, who, 
however, stood back from the others as if they had 
no immediate interest in the proceedings, —some- 
thing in their manner and attitude suggested for- 
cibly to my mind the police officer or the detective. 


After Bob's reply there was a minute's silence, 
and then Otis spoke, —his voice husky, as if he 
were under powerful excitement. 

“Well, Mr. Allison, if that is your final de- 


cision," said he, ‘‘ there is only one thing left for 
us to do.” 

Bob stepped back, and said :— 

'! My God, man, do you mean to murder me?"’ 

“No, Mr. Allison, —although there is a saying 
that dead men tell no tales! If we had wanted to 
kil you, that could have been done a thousand 
times during the past month. No, we don't 
want to kill you, although men's lives have been 
forfeited in my country for infinitely less money 
than you jeopardize. Plainly, Mr. Allison, we 
have got to protect ourselves, and your absolute 
silence is our only protection. If you will not 
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accept the terms we have offered we shall take 
the matter in our own hands, and the results 
might not be as pleasant." 

One of the foreigners here broke in. He was 
fat and round and jovial-looking, and his voice 
was soft and smooth, but somehow it put a chill 
through me, it was so cold and merciless. He 
waved the other man back, and said, in very 
good English, but with a peculiar accent:— 

‘Mr. Allison, our time is short and there is no 
need for many words; you have heard our propo- 
sition; it is, under the circumstances, a generous 
one; it is the only one we will offer, and it must 
have immediate and final acceptance or rejection. 
If you accept it, we will carry ouf our part in both 
letter and spirit, as Jong as you carry out yours, 
if you reject it, I tell you plainly that we will 
have no hesitation in making certain that you can 
not reveal your discovery. No, Mr. Allison, — 
as my friend here has assured you, we will not 
take your life,—we will be content to take your 
memory. If, within fifteen minutes, you do not 
accept our terms, we shall withdraw, and, when 
we return, you will not know us, you will not 
know your oldest friend, for your memory will be 
like that you had when you were born, and it 
will never come back! Now whatdo you say ?"' 

Bob looked at the speaker as if dazed, and 
then suddenly broke out:— 

u You cowards! You know you have me here 
like a rat in a trap,—you have these curs to do 
your bidding,—oh, for something or some one to 
help me! No,—I won't promise,—do your 
worst!" Ashe spoke he sprang for the door, but 
was caught and thrown on the instant by one of 
the two detective-looking men, and, almost before 
I could realize it, he was being bound and gagged. 
In an instant my mind was made up. I would 
rush through the office while their attention was 
on Bob, seize a chair, smash one of the windows 
into the street, and call for help 
with all my might. It seemed 
the only course; for to try to aid 
Bob without any weapon was 
useless, and to attract such at- 
tention to the place that it could 
not be ignored was the one 
chance, so | sprang out of the 
vault, made a dash at the office 
door and opened it, —only to fall 
into the arms of another detect- 
ive, whotripped me up, threw me 
on my face, pinioned my hands 
behind my back, and forced my 
face down into the carpet, —all in 
a second, An instant later some- 
thing was slipped under my head 
and tied over my mouth, my 
hands were fastened behind me, 
and | was carried in and set 
down in a chair beside Bob. 

My sudden entrance had star- 
tled them all, except the fat man, 
who turned to where Rosenthal 
stood staring at me and said, in 
his quiet voice:— 

'* Have you any more surprises, 
triend Leon ?"' 

Rosenthal answered nothing, 
but rushed into the vault; he 
came out quickly, and said :— 
> ** He picked the lock from the 
inside; I forgot that it could be 
done!" 

'' Yet it occarred once before, 
my friend, and you know what 
happened to the one who forgot!'' 

Rosenthal turned almost white 
at this quiet remark, and then 
turned to the others and said:— 

* Listen, gentlemen; thisisthe 
friend of Allison's that I told you of. You know 
him, Victor, and you also, Conrad. For heaven's 
sake, before anything final is done, let him talk 
with Allison, for he knows,—he realizes the case, 
—and he can persuade his friend to accept our 
offer! I tell you it must be; I will not be a party 
to this until every other thing has been tried!'' 

The third man—Conrad Goetz, I knew him to 
be, —said :— 

'' Leon, you and your safe-breaker have com- 
plicated matters. Why did you not tell us of him 
and where he was?'* 

“I thought him securely fastened in and you 
gave me no time,—you and Allison all came sooner 
than I expected, and Allison's violence drove it 
out of my head!'' 

'* Well, — as it has happened, we [c see what 
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we can make of it" 
and asked :— 

“If we let you speak, will you give us your 
words not to try to escape or to raise any alarm ?'" 

I was glad to take any chance offered to talk 
with poor Bob, and I nodded my head at once. 
Bob watched me, and, when he saw me assent, he 
did the same, and the cloths over our mouths were 
taken off. Otis, who had been talking hurriedly 
with Rosenthal, then came forward and spoke to me. 

«Mr. Macy," he said, “you know of your 
friend's discovery, and know that it means ruin to 
us and to thousands more, as it makes useless rub- 
bish of every diamond in the world, for from what 
we have foünd out he can make the most magnifi- 
cent gem-stones in any size at almost the price of 
glass. We recognized at once the danger to us of 
this discovery, and, if this case had been treated 
as some similar ones have been, neither your friend 
nor you would have been alive at this minute. 
The issues are too vast and the amounts at stake 
are too enormous for one or two human lives to 
stand in their way, —you can realize that! But we 
prefer not to do such things, if they can be avoided; 
and, moreover, our friends Leon and Donner seem 
to have a personal interest in you, and, through 
you, for your friend. So we have made this proposi- 
tion to Mr. Allison: he is to go with some friends 
of ours to Siberia, at once, without holding com- 
munication with any one, there to live out his life 
in the company of these friends or others whom 
we may send, On our own part we will give him 
—both going and while he lives there, —every 
comfort, every luxury that he may demand. On 
his part we ask his word of honor that he will 
make no attempt to escape en route or while there, 
that he will give no hint, no word, of the cause of 
his being there, that he will in no way even com- 
municate or try to communicate his discovery to 
any one, and that he will take a new name, a 
new identity, and under no circumstances reveal 
his true one. That is our one offer, —you prob- 
ably heard the other, —we will leave you to talk the 
matter over with Mr. Allison, —call us when you 
have settled what you will do, Victor, instruct 
your men to release Mr. Macy and Mr. Allison, 
and tell them to wait near the door and to call us 
when Mr. Macy calls to them.” 

Victor spoke to the three men in a language that 
I now know to have been Russian, and we were 
untied, while the four went into the outer office. 
LI * * E * * * 

The three Russians stood together at the door, 
and | turned to Bob and said ;— 

“In heaven's name, Bob, tell me all about it, 
quick! How did you get here, and what hap- 
pened before I came in ?'' 

Instead of answering me, Bob asked :— 

‘Tom, why did you never tell me your real 
business,—I mean why did you not tell me that 
you were in the diamond business, and that you 
were in connection with the diamond syndicate ?'' 

Then I told him, as I have written, about our 
first meeting, and young Leon Rosenthal' s coming 
in and his remark about Leon. I told him all 
that I have written, and then said :— 

"But why do you ask this now, Bob, instead 
of answering my questions ?'' 

" Because, Tom, if I had known that you had 
any connection with the syndicate, you would 
have been the last man I would have spoken to 
about the stones. I realized, to some extent, what 
my invention meant,—not to its full extent, 
heaven knows, or I would have acted differently, — 
I never intended to make the gems commercially, 
but only wanted to make enough to give me a 
modest competency, and the secret. should have 
died with me, If I had wanted to make a big 
fortune out of them, 1 would have gone about it 
in other ways, —but I guess it was to be!'' 

The poor fellow bowed his head in his hands, 
and I sat there speechless and half stunned, feeling 
like a murderer. In a few seconds, he looked 
up and said :— 

“How did I come here? Look at this!'' —and 
he handed me a sheet of paper. It was in my 
handwriting, or some so like it that I could hardly 
have denied it, and it said, '* Dear Bob; Come 
to Room 211, De Beer's Building, as quick as 
you can. I've some news for you.—Tom,'' 

‘That came to me by a messenger boy at the 
house just as I got back there, and I caught the 
first elevated train and came down here,—oh, I 
know now that you did not write it, I knew it in a 
few minutes after I got here. Wait a minute, 
Tom; I'll tell you all in a minute, as soon as I 
can collect my thoughts. It seems as if 1 were in 
some awful dream! Well, I came here, and one 
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"*'There is no value to such a stone, Mr. 
Rosenthal,—you know that. It is probably the 
finest diamond in the world,—you paid any- 
thing from one to five million dollars for It' '* 


of these Russian thugs let me in, showed me in 
here, and these four devils met me. They showed 
me to this seat, and I seemed at once to feel that 
something was wrong,—your absence and their 
manner made me suspicious in a minute 
asked for you at once, and your man Rosenthal 
answered that you would be in shortly, and, in 
the meantime, that they wished to have a busi- 
ness conversation with me. I knew then that I 
was in for some kind of crooked game, and I put 
on a bold face, said that I preferred not to talk 
business until I had seen you, and started to go 
out I found those three spies right at my elbow, 
and the one called Victor said, ‘I am sorry, Mr. 
Allison, but we must have a talk with you before 
you see Mr, Macy,—all arrangements have been 
made to do so, —1 trust you will not make it nec- 
essary for us to call upon our three friends here' — 
and he pointed to those three, —* to urge you to stay! 
Also, I warn you that no outcry you could make 
would be heard; we have taken too good care of 
that,so please sit down and I think that our busi- 
ness can soon be adjusted.' I saw I was fully in 
their power, 1 thought that they had found out 
in some way about the stones, and were going to 
try to force me to give them up, and I determined 
to hear what they had to say and trust to events to 
get me out of the scrape. So I sat down,and this 
man Victor said, *Mr. Allison, you have learned 
how to make diamonds,—real diamonds, gem- 
stones, —and from our inspection of your product 
and of your methods of manufacture we know that 
you could replace every diamond in the world in 
a year. We know this because we have made 
them ourselves—we four,—by your methods, 
within the last few weeks. You wish to know 
how ?—Mr. Allison, within forty-eight hours of 
the time your sample stone was in Donners 
hands, every piece of the apparatus in your cellar 
was duplicated, and three nights afterwards you 
told one of my friends here your whole method, — 
you even got out of bed and illustrated the whole 
thing on your apparatus! You don't believe it? 
Look here!'"—and he handed me my box of 
stones,—‘do you recognize these? You know 
every one of them by sight and feeling; look at 
them,—they are all there,—and now look at 
these,'—and he handed me another box, —there 
they both are on that table, —and in it were almost 
exact duplicates of my stones,—not imitations, 
mind you, Tom,—1 know too much about them, 
—they were true gem-stones made by my method! 
I was dumb, for I could not think what these men 
could want, —evidently not my stones, for 1 knew 
that in some devilish way they had taken my 
secret from me. Well, his next few words told 
me, and then | got desperate, —not for myself so 
much as for you and—for some one else," —and 
again the head went down in despair, and J sat 
speechless, —idealess, —like the poor boy himself, 
—as if it were an awful dream. To sit there in 
the daylight of New York and try to realize the 


position was too much for me all at once, and 1 
could only stare at Bob and swallow great big 
lumps in my throat. 

‘« Well,'' he said, after a few seconds of silence, 
"they didn't keep me long in suspense. Victor 
watched me finger the stones for a minute, and 
then he said: ‘I see that you realize the truth of 
my statement, Mr. Allison, and also that we do 
not wish to rob you of your stones, and that you 
are wondering what our object really is, so I will 
tell you in a few words, —it was necessary to con- 
vince you of what we did not want to do that you 
may believe me when I tell you what we do want 
you to do, —what you must do, Mr. Allison! In 
these three gentlemen and myself you see the 
representatives of the owners or controllers of 
three quarters of the diamonds in the world,—of 
thousands of millions of your dollars. Were your 
discovery to become known and used, those dia- 
monds would be less intrinsically valuable than 
so much glass, —those thousands of millions would 
dwindle to nothing! Can you realize that fact ;— 
has your invention never caused you to think of 
the possibilities it might give being to? Can you 
imagine that—knowing and realizing the conse- 
quences of your discovery as we do,—we would 
hesitate at any means to protect our interests in 
this matter? Are you beginning to see the drift 
of my words? I see that you are, —that you are 
now nearly prepared for our proposition, but I 
must add one thing more, so that you will not 
think that the matter has not been well thought 
over,—that you will not think that we are taking 
an unjust advantage of you. That “one thing 
more" is this, — your invention is no ordinary one, 
and:the secret is no ordinary secret, —consequently 
we can not use ordinary means to prevent its be- 
coming public. "Were the matter an everyday 
one, or one involving small interests, we could 
afford to treat it in an ordinary business manner; 
we could furnish you a competency, we could take 
your word,—for you are an honorable gentleman, 
Mr. Allison, we know that, as we know everything 
else about you, —we could take your word for the 
absolute integrity of your secret. But this matter 
is too enormous for us to trust to any one or to any 
thing, our only safety in this matter being to make 
it as humanly certain as we can that the secret 
never shall escape. We have made certain that 
it has not yet escaped, and we know that to no one, 
male or female, have you ever given even a hint of 
your discovery,—one man only besides ourselves 
and you—and he is one of us, —knows of it; one 
man only—and he is in safe hands, —has an ink- 
ling of it. There are two methods, Mr. Allison, 
of preserving you, —the only man who would be 
liable to divulge the secret, because you are the 
only one of us all who has any interest in doing 
so,—of preserving you from so doing. One way 
we will not now speak of,—the other is,'—and 
then he made the proposition uf which he told 
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Over fifty-five thousand people 
were killed or injured on Amer- 
ican railways during the year 
ending June 30, 1904 


WHEN one person kills another, with the delib- 
erate motive of gain or revenge, the law calls 
the act murder and inflicts a penalty accordingly. If 
one individual causes the death of another through 
culpable carelessness, the law calls the crime man- 
slaughter, and imposes a corresponding penalty. 
When a corporation, a company, or an individual, 
catering to a popular demand or in the perform- 
ance of a public service, so conducts its affairs as 
to cause the preventable death of a hundred or a 
thousand of its patrons, we collect'statistics of the 
dead and crippled, tabulate them beautifully, and 
speculate as to whether the ensuing year will show 
an increase or a decrease in the slaughter. We 
write editorials denouncing it Occasionally we 
arrest, prosecute, and convict the employee who was 
unfortunately in charge of the death-dealing device. 

But what is done to those who are directly 
responsible for these deaths? What penalty is 
exacted from those who profit from the use and 
maintenance of systems known to be defective, 
obsolete, and dangerous to human life? The 
death roll is in the tens of thousands, but what 
jail holds a corporation president, and on what 
gallows was swung the manufacturer of poisonous 
adulterations ? 

Ninety per cent of the great accidents and 
catastrophes which sicken us with horror, and 
which then are forgotten by all save those whose 
dead lie in unnumbered resting places,—ninety 
per cent. of these are directly traceable to the 
criminal greed and murderous avarice of profit 
seekers. The possession of the dollar is exalted 
above the sacredness of human life. 


Gates at Grade Crossings Are stingily Withheld 


Let us examine one concrete example. It is 
not necessary to specify corporation or locality, 
for the simple reason that most communities know 
the lesson by heart. By familiar methods a steam 
or electric railway obtains a franchise permitting 
it to use certain streets and to cross others. The 
law limits the speed to a certain rate. It also 
makes mandatory the erection and maintenance 
of safety gates at such crossings. This requires 
the employment of operators for these gates. 

The fixed policy of the company is to refrain 
from erecting and operating these gates. The 
division superintendent knows perfectly well that 
it is only a question of time when persons will be 
killed at these unprotected crossings, but he also 
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knows that a recommendation from him to erect 
gates will not only be ignored, but that it may 
also cost him his position. Some official of the 
city knows that gates should be erected, and he 
makes the demand on the corporation. But it is 
cheaper to bribe the representative of the city than 
it is to erect the gates, in many an instance, and 
some authorized agent of the corporation bribes 
the guardian of the city's rights to prove false to 
his duty. Asa rule, this is not a difficult matter. 


Damages Cost less than Precautionary Devices 


All this sounds brutally frank, but the time is 
at hand when murder and bribery will not be 
handled with gloves or described with tender and 
evasive sentences. Men, women, and children 
are killed at this unguarded crossing. The com- 
pany maintains a department to settle with the 
survivors of these dead on the easiest possible 
terms. It is positively known that some will be 
killed each year, —the same law of average obtains 
as in everything else, —but it is the firm belief of 
certain corporations that it costs less to pay dam- 
ages for the dead and maimed than it does to 
conform to the law which aims to compel the 
safeguarding of those who have an inalienable 
right to the use of the streets crossed by the rail- 
road in question. 

'* Does it cost more to kill them than it does to 
protect them ?'' is the question which arises in the 
mind of the average ''practical'' railroad man 
when the abolition of grade crossings is under 
discussion. 

The appalling slaughter of railway employees 
due to the retention of the old-fashioned freight 
car couplers so aroused public sentiment, years 
ago, that congress was forced into passing a law 
making obligatory the use of automatic devices. 
The railroad interests had figured it out, to their 
own satisfaction, that it was cheaper to keep on 
killing and maiming tens of thousands of their men 
than it was to buy new couplers. Every possible 
influence has been employed to delay and defeat 
the enforcement of this law, the aim of which 
was to check the wholesale murder of hard-working 
employees. The corporations declared that there 
were no practical coupling devices, so puerile a 
falsehood and so absurd on its face that even 
those who would have been willing to aid in the 
outrage declined to do so on this ground. The 
railroad companies fought the law in the courts 
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and were beaten. It seemed incomprehensible 
to them that a corporation should be compelled to 
spend money for so vain and profitless a thing as 
the saving of human life. 

They induced congress to give them an extension 
of time, That extension has long since expired, 
yet the statement is made and not denied that 
there are thousands of cars not provided with 
automatic brakes. The more progressive railroad 
managers now recognize that the change from the 
murderous old couplers to the new ones is a prof- 
itable one. No modern war has wrought so vast 
a devastation in human life and happiness as the 
retention of the antique couplers years after in- 
ventive genius had solved the problem. 

A report recently issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows that the total number 
of casualties to persons on railroads in the United 
States, during the fiscal year ending June 30,1904, 
was 55,130, comprising 2,787 killed and 51,343 
injured. This shows a large increase over any 
other year. It is a large total, and, in compari- 
son, may be said to be similar to the complete de- 
struction of any one of such cities as Salt Lake 
City, Utah; San Antonio, Texas; Racine, Wis- 
consin; Topeka, Kansas; Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut; Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania; or Augusta, 
Georgia, neither of which has anything like fifty- 
three thousand: inhabitants. In both the Amer- 
ican and British armies, September 19, and Oc- 
tober 7, 11, and 12, 1777, in the series of fights 
and movements around Saratoga, as included by 
E. S. Creasy, in his “Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World,’ there were less than twenty thousand 
men; while the highest total given by C. K. 
Adams, in Johnson's ''Cyclopzedia," of the 
killed, wounded, and missing on both sides at 
Waterloo, one of the greatest battles of all time, 
is 54,428 men,—not so many by seven hundred 
and two as last year's total of United States rail- 
road casualties. The number of collisions and 
derailments during the past year was 11,291, in- 
volving $9,383,077 in damages to rolling stock 
This gives the astounding increase 
of six hundred and forty-eight collisions and de- 
railments over 1903,—astounding but for the re- 
duction of employees, in 1904, by 75,000. 


In Great Britain, Railway Travel Is much Safer 


Nearly one thousand, two hundred passengers 
were killed and injured on American railroads 
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during the nine months ending October 1, and 
the roll call of the dead and injured reaches the 
unprecedented total of six thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-two. In Great Britain the death 
list for 1903 was unusually high, but at that only 
thirty-four persons were killed on all the railroads 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. While the 
mileage of these roads is small compared with 
that of the United States, the number of passen- 
gers carried was greater than in this country, 
and the consequent congested state of the traffic 
made accidents more difficult to avoid. In a re- 
cent year there was not one passenger killed on an 
English railroad, and yet, in the face of this ex- 
hibit, there are not lacking ignorant or influenced 
sponsors for the statement that travel on Amer- 
ican roads is safer than in the United Kingdom. 


four Reasons Why British Roads Are Superior 


After a careful study ot the British roads in 
comparison with our own I should class their 
points of superiority over ours in the matter of 
safety in the following order:— 

1,—The lightness of their locomotives and 
cars, thereby entailing less strain on the rails and 
switches. 

2.—The stability of their roadbeds, the rails 
being held in relative position by means and 
methods much superior to those employed on 
American railroads. 

3.— The absolute abolition of grade crossings, 
and the consequent barring of cattle and other 
animals from the right of way. 

4.—Ihe general and compulsory adoption of 
the block system of safety signals. 

The British cars are primitive in construction 
as compared with ours architecturally, and they 
lack the many comforts and conveniences with 
which we are familiar, but in every other par- 
ticular the British system excels ours. But even 
at that they are far behind the pace set by prac- 
tical invention. Before discussing that, let us 
consider the American locomotive. - 

I will make a statement which will be chal- 
lenged, but which can not be disproved. The 
abnormally heavy locomotive, now the standard 
on American railroads, is the positive cause of a 
large percentage of railroad accidents, most of 
which are charged against other factors of equip- 
ment or service. The craze for powerful locomo- 
tives set in about 1878. Prior to that time the 
average locomotive weighed from twenty-five to 
fifty tons. Our roads were planned for engines of 
this type and weight. The rails, switches, bridges, 
viaducts, and other features were in conformity 
to the medium-weight locomotive, It was dis- 
covered that there was an economy in big freight 
engines, hauling a large number of cars, and 
thereby doing away with train men, It was also 
discovered that the greatest source of safety in 
case of the inevitable collisions was a car so 
solidly constructed that it would smash through 
weaker ones. 

To haul these heavy cars at high speed required 
engines of increased size. The mechanical world 
was surprised when the seventy-ton locomotive was 
announced. Then it went to eighty, then to 
ninety, and there was much acclaim when the 
hundred-ton monster was turned out of the shops. 
A passenger locomotive which does not weigh one 
hundred tons is now considered out of date. To 
meet the terrific impact of these monsters, the 
size of the rails has been slightly increased, but 
we still hold them to the ties dy the primitive 
method of spiking them down. What is the con- 
sequence? The rails spread on a curve, and 
sometimes on a straight piece of track, and a dis- 
astrous wreck ensues. Such accidents have in- 
creased at an alarming rate, 


Our Tracks Are too Weak for the Locomotives 


It is an open secret that hundreds of accidents 
are charged against misplaced switches when the 
cause should read '*ripped-upswitches.'" Itseems 
impossible to construct interlocking switches 
which are safe against the well-nigh resistless im- 
pact of one hundred or more tons of metal hurled 
forward at a speed of seventy miles an hour. 
The tracks and switches are too weak for the loco- 
motives. There is no doubt in the world about 
it There is nota railroad man in the country 
who does not know that this statement is abso- 
lutely true. Thoughtful railway students sounded 
the warning against overgrown locomotives years 
ago. They noted a direct connection between in- 
creasing locomotive sizes and a swelling list of 
accidents, The movement started about twenty- 
five years ago. According to reliable statistics 


there were only seven hundred and forty railway 
accidents of all kinds in this country in 1878. In 
ten years the annual total had increased to more 
than two thousand. In 1893, the year of the 
Columbian Exposition, the craze for big engines 
was thought to be at its height, and in that year 
the railroad accidents mounted to nearly three 
thousand. 

The freak locomotive on exhibition in Chicago, 
in 1893, was called “ The Director General," and 
visitors were vastly impressed when informed that 
it was the largest ever constructed, and that it 
weighed one hundred and two tons. Conserva- 
tive experts were of the opinion that it was too 
heavy to maintain high speed on a track of the 
American type of construction. Mark how we 
have progressed! The ‘‘ Director General" of 
eleven years ago looks puny by the side of '* The 
Saint Louis,'' recently on exhibition at the World's 
Fair. This bit of machinery weighs two hundred 
and forty tons, and is designed for regular service 
on an eastern railroad. The Santa Fé railroad 
company has eighty locomotives weighing two 
hundred and twenty tons each, The average 
weight of passenger locomotives at the Chicago 
Exposition was 128,558 pounds, while at Saint 
Louis the average had increased to 195,239 pounds, 


Rails Have not Increased in Size and Strength 


It may be stated, without fear of contradiction, 
that the rails on which these engines run show no 
comparative increase in size or strength over those 
used ten years ago. Neither have speeds shown 
any increase, There are those who claim that 
there has been an actual decrease in speeds. 
Where the old and small engines hauled from four 
to six cars, these leviathans drag behind them 
from ten to fifteen. They save in fuel and in the 
wages of train crews. When they collide with a 
train of ordinary construction, they grind it to 
powder. The occupants of emigrant or smoking 
cars meet sudden death, but those who ride in the 
heavy Pullmans or the yet heavier private cars are 
disturbed only by a slight jar. Two ordinary 
passenger cars, well filled with second-class pas- 
sengers, make an excellent buffer for the private 
car of the president of the road or some influen- 
tial stockholder. No inventive problems stand in 
the way of providing a perfect roadbed, of abol- 
ishing grade crossings, or of installing safety ap- 
pliances which will make a railway accident a 
practical impossibility. It is simply a matter of 
diverting money paid in dividends to the making 
of these improvements, but there is no law to 
compel a corporation to thus safeguard its patrons. 
So long as, because of popular indifference, it is 
safe and cheap to kill passengers it will be done, 
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The block system of signals is crude in com- 
parison with devices which have been perfected, 
and which are in use in foreign countries where 
human life is esteemed a factor in railway science. 
But our transportation magnates decline to adopt 
even the block system except as it suits their 
whim. With them it is purely a question of dol- 
lars and cents. Where traffic is so heavy that 
deaths will cost more than the installation of sig- 
nals, the investment is made. 

The leading railway journals can not be ac- 


` cused of radicalism in such matters, but the start- 


ling increase in accidents and the stolid disregard 
of those responsible has aroused them to harsh 
comment. The '' Railroad Gazette '' observes that 
“the lack of the necessary money appropriation 
or the courage to introduce the block systent ap- 
pears to be the main element in any analysis that 
is made to discover why such disastrous collisions 
continue to occur," Referring to accidents from 
open switches, the *' Railway Age'' declares;— 
'' A simple semaphore attached to a switch-stand 
by the simplest of interlocking mechanism, and 
placed a matter of two thousand feet from the 
switch, is all that is necessary to do away with 


, most disasters of this sort, The cost of this ar- 


rangement is so slight and the proof that it is ef- 
fective is so tremendous that the human mind fails 
to comprehend why such elementary means of 
proved efficiency are ignored to so great an extent 
upon the railroads of this continent, So long as 
these disasters occur without any ameliorating 
circumstances, just so long will the public believe, 
whether true or not, that the safety of human life 
on the railways of the American continent is 
wholly subordinated to the capture of the almighty 
dollar.'' 


New Inventions Should Eliminate All Accidents 


It is now mechanically and practically possible 
for a train dispatcher in a central office to know 
the exact location and rate of speed of every train 
on his section, and also to communicate directly 
with the engineer of any particular engine. It is 
possible and practical for the dispatcher to stop 
that train without the aid of the engineer. Sys- 
tems are in actual working operation by which the 
safety signals are displayed in the engine cab, di- 
rectly before the eyes of the engineer, and not on 
poles hundreds of feet away. It is as easy to do 
this as it is to provide means by which a man in 
the hallway of an office building can indicate to 
the elevator guard that he shall stop at a certain 
floor, —but it costs money. 

Invention has paved the way to the almost 
absolute impossibility of railway collisions, but 
the inventors have wasted their time and their 
talents. If a corporation which earns millions 
upon millions annually will not erect a hundred- 
dollar gate across a crowded boulevard in a park 
through which it has stolen a franchise, how can 
it be expected to listen to so wild a dream as pre- 
venting collisions by scientific methods? Ignoring 
the criminality of this niggardly and retroactive 
policy, what shall be said of it from the purely 
mercenary or ''business'' point of view? Does 
it pay? It does not. The steam railways are 
losing their passenger traffic to the electric roads. 
Every disaster restrains those who" would like to 
take long journeys. The Park Avenue accident 
on the New York Central Railroad was reflected 
in a decided decrease in suburban business, and 
it undoubtedly affected the through traffic of the 
company, 


The Speed of Automobiles Should be Indicated 


The defiance of the law by owners of automo- 
biles is a striking illustration of the growing indif- 
ference to the mandate, **Thou shalt not kill." 
The man who speeds a machine along a thorough- 
fare which is common property knows perfectly 
well that he risks the taking of human life. For 
the sake of gratifying a selfish passion, he is will- 
ing to take the chance, The driver of an auto- 
mobile who kills a pedestrian while violating the 
plain and just laws of the road is guilty of man- 
slaughter in the highest degree, and he should be 
punished accordingly. 

The methods of positively detecting these crim- 
inal violations of the law are primitive. The 
driver of an automobile may honestly be mistaken 
in the rate at which he is traveling, though this 
excuse is seldom valid. None but an expert can 
accurately estimate the speed' of one of these vehi- 
cles as it flies past him. The law compels the 
displaying of the official number of the automo- 
bile for purposes of identification, A maimed or 
endangered pedestrian ole other information 
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than the identity of the speed criminal. He wishes 
positively to know how fast the machine was being 
driven. It is an easy matter to remove.all doubt 
as to this, 

One of the simplest of all mechanical devices 
is a speed register, consisting of a hand operating 
on the face of a dial. When the machine is 
stationary, the hand points to zero, As it gains 
speed the hand infallibly indicates the exact veloc- 
ity, be it one mile or one hundred miles an hour. 
By means of clockwork, and a revolving tape such 
as is used in stock-exchange tickers and kindred 
practical devices, an absolute record of the speed 
attained can be recorded from the moment the 
automobile leaves the garage until it returns. 

These dials should be placed at the front and 
at the rear of every automobile licensed to use the 
public thoroughfares. The dials tell the story of 
speed to spectator, officer, and driver. In case of 
doubt or dispute,an authorized inspector can refer 
to the tape. It will be found impossible to suc- 
cessfully tamper with such a device, and the owner 
should be held responsible for the good condition 
of the mechanism. These speed registers are no 
more complicated than a lamp, and the item of 
expense is a trifle compared with the cost of an 
automobile. There is no other method of posi- 
tively determining an infraction of the speed laws, 
and the same principle of equity which compels 
the use of lamps will fortify the compulsory use of 


standard speed indicators, with dials of a specified 
size displayed fore and aft. 

We have recently been treated to the exposure 
of a drug concern which has not hesitated to send 
out deadly poisons in the place of standard reme- 
dies. It has been ascertained that hundreds of 
retail druggists have purchased these poisons, 
knowing them to be death-dealing. This would 
seem to be the limit of criminal greed, but the 
only novel feature of this sensation is the whole- 
sale character of the crime. There are scores of 
similar concerns in the country. The shelves of 
druggists are laden with adulterated concoctions, 
some of them known to be dangerous. 

Despite the national and local laws the country 
is deluged with adulterated foods and liquors. 
Thousands upon thousands of persons are killed 
annually in consequence of their sale. There 
are innumerable saloons in all sections of the 
country where stuff is sold which actually poisons 
those who partake of it There are alleged fruit 
jams and jellies so impregnated with dangerous 
acids that their inordinate use may produce death. 
The meat scandals during the Spanish-American 
War did not put an end to the '* preservation '' of 
meats by the use of poisonous chemicals. There 
is money in it for those who turn out these dan- 
gerous products, and inspectors are bribed to per- 
mit their sale. The man who sells fusel oil in place 
of whisky is guilty of murder if his victim dies. 
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Ten thousand editorials and exposures will have 
less salutary effect than the rigid enforcement and 
execution of the law which prescribes the death 
penalty for those who infringe the Mosaic man- 
date, '* Thou shalt not kill" There is some ex- 
cuse for an individual who, in a frenzy of rage, 
kills one who has wronged him, and yet the law 
exacts the penalty. What excuse is there for a 
man who constructs a death trap in the form of a 
theater or a steamboat, invites the patronage of 
the public, and seeks to amass wealth on the des- 
perate chance that good luck will intervene to 
prevent a calamity which will snuff out hundreds 
of lives? He who gambles against death and 
loses should pay the stakes. 

If no member or representative of a railway cor- 
poration is responsible for the criminal carelessness 
or indifference which slaughters its patrons, then 
the franchise of that corporation should terminate. 
The attitude assumed by railroads and other great 
corporations in the matter of protecting human 
life constitutes one of the strongest weapons in the 
hands of those who argue for the national owner- 
ship and operation of these vast public utilities. 

Society must not content itself with standing on 
the defensive against those who seek money profit 
at the risk of sacrificing the lives of individuals. 
It ‘must assume the aggressive. It must wage a 
war of extermination against all who are willing to 
dip their hands in blood while grasping for dollars. 
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(Captain T S Baldwin, whose air ship,'"The California Arrow,” 
has attracted wide attention since its dirigibility was recently 
demonstrated in successlul flights by A. Roy Knabenshue, at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, may claim the honor of 
being the first American to build and navigate a dirigible air ship. 
He is a native of Quincy, Illinois, nnd lives at San Francisco, 
California, He was a balloon-trapeze performer with circuses 
in hts youth, and later became a daring meronaut. In 1887 he 
invented a parachute. He has had charge of three thousand 
balloon ascensions, ond has himseli gone up eight hundred times. 
He made three flights with his air ship in California, before bring- 
ingit to St, Louis. His success is almus! equal to that of Alberto 
Santos-Dumont,and his air ship is more practical.—Tue Eprvow] 
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" The California Arrow" leaving the 


HE ''Arrow'' has succeeded because of the 
simplicity of her mechanism and the fact 
that her motor was not used until it had been 
thoroughly tested. Other air ships have cost seven 
thousand or eight thousand dollars; the building 
of the **Arrow," not counting the value of ‘my 
own time, cost only fifteen hundred dollars. 
Much skill has been shown in the manufacture 
of the ** Arrow's'' screw propeller. This iseleven 
feet in diameter, set at an angle of twenty degrees 
to the horizon, with a twist in it that forms a para- 
bolic curve. The propeller revolves at the rate 
of two hundred revolutions a minute, or about 
forty-seven miles an hour. The balloon is cigar- 
shaped, seventeen feet in diameter, built on the 
block-form system, and is fifty-two feet in length. 
It is covered with a cotton net, with meshes six 
inches square, of No. 60 seine twine. It has a 
capacity of eight thousand cubic feet, and the silk 
weighs one and one-tenth ounces to the square 
yard. lt is a light Japanese silk, coated with 
linseed.oil varnish until it is impervious to gas, 
hydrogen being used, The frame or keel is forty 
feet in length. It is an cquilateral triangle, three 
and a half feet at its greatest width, coming to 
points at each end, made of laminated spruce. 
It has a two-cylinder gasoline motor, that re- 
volves at the rate of two thousand revolutions per 


aéronautic concourse at St. Louis 


minute, and it is of seven horse power. The 
weight is sixty-six pounds. The weight of the 
frame is sixty pounds, and the entire weight, 
without ballast, is two hundred and twenty pounds, 
the net ascensive power of the gas being nearly five 
hundred pounds. It is ballasted within one or 
two pounds of the ascensive power. 

The guiding is done by a fish-tailed rudder of 
forty-eight square feet of surface. The lowering 
or raising is controlled by the aéronaut, who 
shifts his position either backward or forward. 
He must stand, but he is usually out only for 
twenty or thirty minutes, and he can make him- 
self pretty comfortable for that length of time. 

The one who manages the air ship has a’ great 
deal of work to do. He must look after the 
motor, the gas bag, and the steering device. It 
requires three men to keep the ship in opcration. 

Simplicity of mechanism is the ''Arrow's'' 
strong point. Her propeller is put in the front, 
so that we have a pull instead of a push; her 
rudder is in the rear; the gasoline motor is twelve 
feet from the propeller, and the aéronaut is 
twenty-five feet in the rear from the motor, The 
motor is handled by rods going back to advance or 
retard the spark or to throttle the mixture through 
the carburetor, As we use a rod to throttle the 
mixture, the engine is dircctly connected, no 


clutch being used. The engine and propeller are 
connected with a chain drive with sprockets re- 
duced from two thousand to two hundred revo- 
lutions per unit of time. The shaft has cup-ball 
bearings, and the loss of power in transmission is 
only about three per cent. 

For the propeller I have made over five hun- 
dred dynamometer tests. It will work up within 
fifteen per cent. of the power exerted. So, taking 
all into account, there is a loss of eighteen per 
cent. ln other words, we have about twenty-two 
pounds' pulling power to each horse power off of 
the fans. 

The envelope, or gas bag, has a top valve, 
where gas can be liberated at any time in case of 
a rapid expansion, or if an immediate descent is 
desired. There is also an automatic safety valve 
in the under rear portion, forty feet from the en- 
gine, The frame and motive-power fans are 
coupled four feet below the main gas bag. A 
small amount of bamboo is used to brace and guy 
the frame, so that it is part and parcel of the gas 
envelope. The flexibility, combined with rigidity, 
is an important characteristic, —that is, the en- 
velope is fastened so that it is flexible and is yet 
held on a rigid frame. 

I have been experimenting with air ships for 
three years, and have been accumulating knowl- 
edge on the subject for nine years. I have made 
three successful flights with this air ship, the long- 
est covering five miles, and had always worked 
it myself until I met A. Roy Knabenshue here 
in St. Louis. He is an exceptionally good man 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Knabenshue possesses, also, the thorough 
knowledge of the profession which is so essential 
to success, It is not desperate daring, but a 
knowledge of the experimental work, that makes a 
man confident With thorough knowledge and 
perfect equipment, the dangers of air navigation 
are reduced to far less than those of automobiling. 
1 have never had the slighest accident, not even a 
skinned finger, in any of the ascensions which I 
have superintended, and these now number three 
thousand, in almost every country of the world. 

I see now many improvements which may be 
made in the *'Arrow,'' —improvements which show 
only by practical testing, and which people who 
do not know her as I do could never see at all. 
We claim for her, above all other air ships, the 
maximum of strength, the minimum of weight, 
and the minimum of power lost Every other 
machine of the sort is wrapped up in changes of 
gear, speeds forward, back-ups, turn-arounds, etc. 
There is no occasion for this. Up in the air we 
have no need of apparatus to make sharp turns to 
get out of the way of something else. There is 
plenty of sea room in the air. It is not like a 
steamboat going up a narrow river, The "Arrow," 
therefore, has only one speed-forward, Every- 
thing is done with the-rudder. 
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THE PLUM TREE 


The Confessions 
of a Politician 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Synopsis of Preceding Parts 


[In a frank, uncompromising manner, Harvey Sayler begins to 
lay bare his life story, His mother Is left a widow when be is a 
mere child. By skillful management she la able to send him to 
college. For two years, after he has completed his studies, he 
is in the law office of Judge Granby. The judge gains all the 
clients and fees, while his young assistant does all the hard work, 
with but little remuneration. Mrs, Sayler finally confesses that 
their finances are at a dangerously low ebb. The young lawyer 
discovers that a childhood friendship for Elizabeth Crosby has 
blossomed into love. He receives an offer from ** Bill” Dominick, 
a party boss, to put him in politics, and is not long in making 
up his mind in favor of a political career. He is elected a state rep- 
resentative, but the iron will of Dominick, an uncouth * grafter,” 
holds him and his colleagues until, finally, all the finer, nobler 
instincts in him rebel, and, when an attempt is made to force 
through a bill which is a mass of fraud, he comes out boldly in 
opposition, Dominick then seeks to crush him, and this results 
in bis political ruin. Sayler finds that he must begin all over again. 
He writes to Elizabeth, absolving her from her engagement. A re- 
form movement against Dominick, the real cause of which isa dis- 
agreement with the corporations that back him because of his 
favoritism tothe Roebuck Universal Gas and Electrical Company, 
results quite naturally in Sayler's being elected county prosecutor. 
Fora time he is prosperous, but Dominick still controls the judges 
&nd the newspapers, and Sayler, when renominated, is defeated. 
He is about to move away, when he receives a visit from Edward 
Ramsay, « college chum,who has come to Pulaski with his mother 
and his sister, Carlotta, in the interest of the Roebuck Gas and 
Electrical Company. Sayler confidestohim his circumstances, and 
his friend secures for bim the legal business of the Power Trust. 
Sayler visits the Ramsays@t Fredonia, where Hoskins, the senior 
United States senator from Sayler's state, lives. He aims to 
build a road between that city and Chicago which will seriously 
depreciate the Ramsay Company's interests. Sayler, by a stra- 
tegic move, defeats Hoskins's scheme, and wins the confidence of 
Koebuck, who complains to him of the heavy expense borne by the 
corporations in paying political tribute through Hoskins. Sayler 
promises to crush Hoskins politically by forming a secret com- 
bine of a dozen big corporations, under the management of one 
man. This giant trust is formed and Sayler Is placed at its head, 
He proposes for the hand of Carlotta and is accepted. Elizabeth, 
on hearing of his engagement, sends bim a contemptuous letter 

Sayler is married to Carlotta at his mother’s deathbed. To 
belp in the political destruction of Hoskins, Roebuck secures the 
services of " Doctor’’ Woodruff, a notorious character, and 
authorizes bim to treat with Dominick to destroy Hoskins, in- 
tending to ruin Dominick later. Hoskins, unsuspecting, offers 
the party's atate chairmanship to Sayler, to ward off a threatened 
split. Sayler, accepting, seemingly neglects the work while man- 
aging throngh Woodruff, refusing to indorse Hoskins's reélection) 


A lucid interval between paroxysms of insanity 


PART FOUR 


I" the early autumn of that last year of his as governor, 
Burbank s wife died,—a grim and unexpected fulfill- 
ment of the pretended anxieties of six months before. 

It was almost as great a loss to me as to him,—how 
great to us both 1 did not measure until several years had 
passed. She had developed into an invaluable help to 
him, and, therefore, to me in managing him. She was 
what I would call a typical American wife,—devoted to 
her husband, and jealously guarding his interests, yet as 
keen to see his shoricomings as she was to see her own. 
And how much more persistent and intelligent she was in 
correcting her faults than he was in correcting his! Like 
most men, he was vain,—that is, while he would probably 
have admitted, in a large, vague way, that he wasn't per- 
fect, when it came to details he would defend his worst 
fault against any and all criticism. Like most women, 
she, too, was vain,—but an intelligent woman's vanity, 
somehow, instead of making her self-complacent, spurs 
her on to hide her weak points and show her best points 
in the best light. 

For example, Mrs. Burbank, a pretty woman and very 
proud of it, was yet conscious of her deficiencies in dress 
and in manners. It was interesting, and instructive, too, 
to watch her studying and cleverly copying, or, rather, 
adapting Carlotta,—for she took from Carlotta only that 
which could be fitted without a visible joint into her own 
pattern. Latterly, if I was urging upon Burbank a line of 
acting requiring courage or a sacrifice of some one of his 
many insidious forms of personal vanity, I always ar- 
ranged for her to be present at our conferences. She 
would sit there, apparently absorbed in her sewing, but in 
reality she was seeing not only the surface reasons I gave 
him but also those underlying and more powerful reasons 
which we do not utter, sometimes because we like to play 
the hypocrite to ourselves, again because we must give the 
other person a chance to play the hypocrite before himself 
and us. Often, I lelit him reluctant and trying to muster 
courage to refuse or finesse to evade, only to find him the 
next day consenting, perhaps enthusiastic. Many's the 
time she spared me the disagreeable necessity of being 
peremptory,—doubly disagreeable because an exhibition 
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of authority is distasteful to me and because an order can 
never be so heartily executed as is an assimilated sug- 
gestion. 

When I went to him, a month after her death, I ex- 
pected he would still be crushed in spirit, as he was at the 
funeral. I listened with a feeling of revulsion to his 
stilted, and, as it seemed to me, perfunctory platitudes on 
his “irreparable loss," —stale rhetoric about Aer, and to 
me, her and his most intimate friend! I had thought he 
would be imagining himself, in his grief, done with am- 
bition forever. 1 feared his strongly religious nature 
would lead him to see a "judgment" upon him and her 
for having exaggerated her indisposition to gain a political 
point, and I had mapped out what I would say to induce 
him to go on. Instead, after a few of those stereotyped 
mortuary sentences, he eagerly changed the subjeet to 
politics and was presently showing me that her death had 
hardly interrupted his plannings for the presidential 
nomination, As for the "judgment, I had forgotten 
that, in his religion, his deity was always on his side, and 
his misfortunes were always of the Evil One. 

It gave me a shock, this vivid reminder of the slavery of 
ambition,— ambition, the vice of vices, for it takes its 
victims’ all, —moral, mental, and physical. While other 
vices rarely wreck any but small men and injure what is 
within their ‘small circles of influence, ambition seizes 
only the superior and sets them on to use their superior 
powers to blast communities, states, nations, or continents. 
Yet it is called a virtue, and men who have sold themselves 
to it and for it to the last shred of manhood are esteemed, 
and, mystery of mysteries, esteem themselves! 

I had gone to Burbank to manufacture him into a 
president, His wife and I had together produced an 
excellent raw material, and now I wished to make it up 
into the finished product. 

He pointed to the filing cases that covered the west wall 
of his library from floor to ceiling, from the north window 
to the south. “I base my hope on those,—next to you, 
of course," said he. ‘Then, with his '' woeful widower's'"' 
pose, he added: ‘* They were Aer suggestion.” 

I looked at the filing cases and waited for him to 
explain. 
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'*' When we were first married,” he went on, presently, 
"she said, 'It seems to me, if 1 were a public man, I 
should keep everything relating to myself, —every speech, 
all that the newspapers said, a memorandum of every 

.meeting and a list of the important people who were 
there, notes of all the people 1 ever met anywhere, and 
every letter or telegram or note I received. If you do, 
you may find, after a few years, that you have an enor- 
mous list of acquaintances,—you ‘Il have forgotten them be- 
cause you will meet so many, but they won't have forgotten 
you, one of the principal figures at each meeting or recep- 
tion. That's, in substance, what she said. And so we 
began and kept it up''—he paused in his deliberate man- 
ner, compressed his lips, and then added, '' together." 

I opened one of the filing cases, glanced at him for 
permission, and took out a slip of paper under the M-o's. 
It was covered with notes, in Mrs. Burbank's writing, of 
a reception given to him at the Manufacturers’ Club, in 
St. Louis, three years before,—a lot of names, and after 
each some reminders of the standing and the personal 
appearance of the man. Another slip, taken at random 
from the same box, contained similar notes of a trip 
through Montana, eight years before. 

*' Wonderful!" I exclaimed, as the full value of these 
accumulations loomed in my mind. *'I knew she was an 
extraordinary woman. Now I see that she had genius for 
politics.'' 

His expression—a peering through that eternal pose of 
his, —made me revise my first judgment of his mourning, 
for 1 caught a glimpse of a real human being, one who 
had loved and lost, looking grief and pride and gratitude. 
“If she had left me two or three years earlier," he said, 
in that solemn, posing tone, "I doubt if I should have 
got one step further. As it is, I may be able to go on, 
though—1 have lost—my staff !'' 

What fantastic envelopes does man, after he has been 
finished by Nature, wrap about himself in his efforts to 
improve her handiwork, Physically, even when most 
dressed, we are naked in comparison with the enswathings 
that hide our real selves from one another—and from our- 
selves. 

My campaign was based on the contents of those filing 
cases, I learned all the places throughout the West— 
cities, towns, and centrally-located villages, —where he 
had been and had made an impression; and by simple 
and'obvious means we were able to convert them into 
centers of "the Burbank boom." I could afterwards trace 
to those memorandums the direct getting of no less than 
one hundred and seven delegates to the national conven- 
tion,—and that makes no account of the vaster indirect 
value of so much easily worked-up genuine, unpurchased 
and unpurchasable Burbank sentiment. The man of only 
local prominence whom Burbank remembered perfectly, 
after a chance meeting years before, could have no doubt 
who ought to be the party's nominee for president. 

The national machine of our party was at that time in 
the custody, and supposedly in the control, of Senator 
Goodrich,of New Jersey. Hehad a reputation for Mach- 
iavelian dexterity, but I found that he was an accident 
rather than an actuality. The dominion of the great busi- 
ness interests over politics was the rapid growth of about 
twenty years,—the consolidations of business naturally 
producing concentrations of the business world's political 
power in the hands of the few controllers of the big railway, 
industrial, and financial combines. Goodrich had hap- 
pened to be acquainted with some of the most influential 
of these business "kings" and they naturally made him 
their agent for the conveying of their wishes and their 
bribes of one kind and another to the national managers 
of both parties. They knew little of the details of practi- 
cal politics,—knew only what they needed in their busi- 
nesses; and, so long as they got that, it did not interest 
them what was done with the rest of the power their *' cam- 
paign contributions" gave. With such resources any man 
of good intelligence and discretion could have got the same 
results as Goodrich's. He was simply a lackey,—strutting 
and cutting a figure in his master’s clothes and under his 
mastersname. He was pitifully vain of his reputation as 
a Machiavel and go-between. Vanity is sometimes a 
source of great strength; but vanity of that sort, and about 
& position in which secrecy was the prime requisite, could 
mean only weakness. 

Throughout his eight years of control of our party it 
had had possession of all departments of the national 
administration, —except of the house of representatives 
during the past two years, This meant the uninterrupted 
and unchecked reign of the large interests. To consider 
the large interests, to placate them, and to give them priv- 
ileges and immunities beyond what can be permitted to an 
ordinary citizen or corporation,—that is a course which, 
however offensive to abstract justice, still must be pursued 
so long as the masses of the voters are short-sighted, un- 
reasoning, and in nose-rings to political machines. But, 
for the sake of a nation and for the upholding of civiliza- 
tion itself, these interests should never be given their head. 
Goodrich had neither the sagacity nor the patriotism—nor 
the will, for that matter, —to keep them within the limits 
of decency and safety. The result was the riot of reckless 
and shameless plunders and privileges which revolted me 
when I went to Washington and saw politics in the coun- 
try-wide—yes, history-wide,—horizon of that view-point. 

Probably I should not have been so rapid and so reso- 
lute in bringing my presidential plans to a focus had I not 
seen how great and how near was the peril of my party. 1 
regarded that party as a most valuable instrument for hold- 
ing the balances of order as even as may be between our 
country’s two opposing elements of disorder, —the greedy 
plunderers and the rapidly infuriating plundered. 1 saw 
that no time was to be lost, if the party was not to be 
blown to fragments: The first mutterings of the storm 
were heard in 
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" Presently through the close-packed masses came an open carriage" 


house in the midway election. If the party was not to be 
dismembered, I must oust Goodrich, must defeat his plans 
for nominating Cromwell, must nominate Burbank in- 
stead,—and, if I should succeed in electing him, I could 
through him carry out my policy of moderation and prac- 
tical patriotism. 

Jn Cromwell, Goodrich believed he had a candidate 
with sufficient hold upon the rank and file of the party to 
enable him to carry the election by the usual means,—a 
big campaign fund properly distributed in the doubtful 
states. I said to Senator Scarborough, of Indiana, soon 
after Cromwell's candidacy was announced, ''What do 
you think of Goodrich's man?" Scarborough, though 
new to the senate then, had shown himself far and away 
the abest of the opposition senators. He had as much 
intellect as any of them, and, in addition, what theorists 
usually lack, skill at the ‘grand tactics,'' —the manage- 
ment of men in the mass. 

"Cromwell's political sponsors," was his reply, ''are 
two as shrewd bankers as there are in New York. I heard 
it said that a fitting sign for a bank would be: ' Here we 
do nothing for nothing for nobody.' "' 

This was an admirable summing up of Cromwell's can- 
didacy. 1 knew that it would so appear to the country. 
and that, no matter how great a corruption fund Goodrich 
might throw into the campaign, we should be routed it 
Cromwell was our standard bearer,—so utterly that we 
could not possibly get ourselves together again for eight 
—perhaps twelve,—years, 

1 had accumulated a capital of five hundred thousand 
dollars for my ‘presidential flotation,''—half of it con- 
tributed by Roebuck in exchange for a promise that his 
son-in-law should have an ambassadorship if Burbank 
were elected; the other half set aside by me from the ''re- 
serve" I had formed out of the year-by-year contributions 
of my combine. By the judicious investment of that cap- 
ital I purposed to get Burbank the nomination on the first 
ballot, —at least four hundred and sixty of the nine hun- 
dred and odd delegates, 

In a national convention the delegates are, roughly 
speaking, about evenly divided among the three sections 
of the country, —three hundred from east of the Allegha- 
nies, three hundred from the West, and three hundred 
from the South. It was hopeless for us to gun for dele- 
gates in the East, for that was the especial bailiwick of 
Senator Goodrich. The most we could do there would 
be to agitate him by quietly encouraging any anti-Crom- 
well sentiment,—and it existed a-plenty. Our real efforts 
were to be in the West and the South. 

1 organized, under Woodruff, a corps of about thirty 
traveling agents. Each man knew only his own duties, 
and knew nothing of the general plan, or even that there 
was a general plan. Each was a skilled politician, a per- 
sonal retainer of ours. | gave them their instructions; 
Woodruff equipped them with the necessary cash. Dur- 
ing the next five months they were incessantly on the go,— 
dealing with our party's western machines where they 
could; setting up rival machines in promising localities, 
where Goodrich controlled the regular machines; and 


using money freely here, diplomacy there, and both yonder. 

Such was my department of secrecy. At the head of 
my department of publicity I put De Milt, a sort of cousin 
of Burbank's, a trained newspaper man. He attended to 
the subsidizing of news agencies that supplied thousands 
of country papers with *'boiler-plate'' matter to fill their 
inside pages. He also subsidized and otherwise won over 
many small town organs of the party. Further, he and 
three assistants wrote, each week, many columns of 
“boom™ matter, all which was carefully revised by Bur- 
bank himself before it went out as syndicate letters. If 
Goodrich had n't been ignorant of conditions west of the 
Alleghanies and confident that his will was law, he would 
have scented out this department of publicity of mine and 
so would have seen into my ''flotation," But he knew 
nothing beyond his routine. I once asked him how many 
country newspapers there were in the United States, and 
he said: ''Oh, I don't know,—perhaps three or four thou- 
sand." Even had I enlightened him to the extent of tell- 
ing him that there were about five times that number, he 
would have learned nothing. If he had been able to see 
the bearing of such a fact upon capable political manage- 
ment, he would have learned it long before through years 
of use of the easiest avenue into the heart of the people. 

He did not wake up to adequate action until the third 
of that group of states in which the delegations to our 
national conventions were habitually bought and sold 
broke its agreement with him and instructed its delegation 
for Burbank. By the time he had a corps of agents in 
those states, Doc. Woodruff had ''acquired'' more than 
a hundred delegates. Goodrich was working only through 
the regular machinery of the party, and was fighting 
against a feeling that Cromwell should n't, and probably 
could n't, be elected; we, on the other hand, were manu- 
facturing public sentiment, and had a candidate who was 
popular with the people. Nor had Goodrich the advan- 
tage over us with the regular machines anywhere except 
in the East. € 

Just as I was congratulating myself that nothing could 
happen to prevent our triumph at the convention, Roe- 
buck telegraphed me to go to Chicago. I found with 
him, in the sitting room of his snite at the Auditorium 
Annex, Partridge and Granby, next to him the most im- 
portant members of my combine. These three alone had 
interests that extended into many states. It was after an 
uneasy silence that Granby, the uncouth one of the three, 
said: ''Senator, we have brought you here to tell you that 
this Burbank nonsense has gone far enough." 

It was all I could do not to show my astonishment and 
sudden fury. ‘I don't understand," said I, in a tone 
which I somehow managed to keep down to tranquil in- 
quiry. But I did understand. It instantly came to me 
that the three had been brought into line for Cromwell by 
their powerful buslness associates in Wall Street, probably 
by the great bankers who loaned them money. Swift 
upon the surge of anger I had suppressed before it flamed 
at the surface came a surge of triumph,—which I also sup- 
pressed. I had very often wished, perhaps as a matter 
of personal pride, just this opportunity, and here it was. 
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"Cromwell must be nominated," said Granby, in his 
insolent tone. He had but two tones, —the insolent and 
the cringing. "He's safe and sound. Burbank isn't 
trusted in the East, and we did n't like his conduct last 
year. He caters to the demagogues.'' 

Roebuck, through his liking for me, I imagine, rather 
than through refined instinct, next began to speak, thinly 
disguising his ordersas requests. I waited until he had 
talked himselfout. I waited with the same air of calm at- 
tention until Partridge had given me his jerky variation. 
I waited, still apparently calm, until the silence must have 
been extremely uncomfortable to them. I waited until 
Granby said, sharply, '' Then it is settled?" 

"Yes," said 1, keeping all emotion out of my face and 
voice, "itis settled. Ex-Governor Burbank is to be nom- 
inated. Iam ata loss to account for this outbreak. How- 
ever, I shall at once take measures to preventits occurring 
again. Good day.” 

I was gone—straight to the train. I did not pause at 
Fredonia, but went on to the capital. The next moming 
I had the legislature and the attorney-general at work de- 
molishing Granby's business in my state, —for I had se- 
lected him to make an example of, not merely because he 
had been so insulting to me but chiefly because he was 
about the greediest and most cruel '' robber baron'' in the 
West. The legislature was to revoke his charter; the at- 
torney-general was to enforce upon him the laws I had 
put on the statute books for just such emergencies. 

My three mutineers pursued me to the capital, just missed 
me, and were standing breathless at the door of my house 
near Fredonia on the morning of the third day. I refused 
to be seen until the afternoon of the fourth day, and then 
I forbade Granby to enter. But when I descended to the 
reception room he rushed at me and tried to take my hand, 
pouring out a stream of sickening apologies. I rang the 
bell. ''Show this man the door,'' said I. 

He turned white, and, after a long look into my face, 
said, in a broken voice, to Roebuck, '' For God's sake, 
don't go back on me, Mr. Roebuck. Do what you can 
for me." 

As the curtain dropped behind him, I looked expect- 
antly at Roebuck, sweating with fright for his imperiled 
millions. Probably his mental state can be fully ap- 
preciated only by a man who has also felt the dread of 
losing the wealth upon which he is wholly dependent for 
courage, respect, and self-respect. 

"Don't misunderstand me, Ffarvey,'" he said, forget- 
ting that there was anybody else to save besides himself. 
"I didn't mean—" 

“What did you mean?'' 1 interrupted, my tone omi- 
nously quiet. 

'" We did n't intend," began Partridge. 

“What did you intend?" I interrupted, as quietly as 
before. 

They looked nervously each at the other, then at me. 

“If you think Burbank's the man," Roebuck began 
again, ''why, you may go ahead," 

There burst in me such a storm of anger that I dared 
not speak until | could control and aim the explosion. 
Partridge saw how, and how seriously, Roebuck had 
blundered. He thrust him aside and faced me. '' What's 
the use of beating around the bush?" he said, bluntly. 
"We've made fools of ourselves, senator. We thought 
we had the whip. We see that we haven't. We're 
mighty sorry we did n't do a little thinking before Roe- 
buck sent that telegram. We hope you will let us off as 
easy as you can, and we promise not to meddle in your 
business again,—and you can bet your life we'll keep our 
promise." 

" I think you will,” said I. 

“Iam a man of my word," said he, ‘‘and so is Roe- 
buck.” 

"Oh, I don't mean that," said I. "I mean that, when 
the Granby object lesson, in the stupidity of premature 
ingratitude, is complete, you shan't be able to forget it.'' 

They broke the silence of their unpleasant thoughts by 
each taking a turn at wringing my hand. I invited them 
up to my sitting room, where we smoked and talked 
amicably for a couple of hours, It would have amused 
the hundreds over whom these two lorded it arrogantly to 
have heard with what care they weighed their words, and 
to see how nervous they were lest they should give me 
fresh provocation. As they were leaving, Roebuck said, 
earnestly: “Isn't there anything I can do for you, 
Harvey?" 

" Why, yes," said I; ''give out a statement, next Sun- 
day, in Chicago, —for the Monday morning papers,—en- 
dorsing Cromwell's candidacy. Say that you and all 
your associates are enthusiastic for it because his election 
would give the large enterprises that have been the object 
of demagogic attack a sense of security for at least four 
years more." 

He thought I was joking him, being unable to believe 
me so lacking in judgment as to fail to realize what a pro- 
found impression in Cromwell's favor such a statement 
from the great Roebuck would produce. I mailed him 
an interview with himself the following day; he gave it 
outas I had requested. It got me Burbank delegations 
in Illinois, South Dakota, and Oregon, the same week, 
and after those eye-openers even the purblind Goodrich 
began to fear that the jig was up for his man. 

I arrived at Chicago the day before the convention, and, 
going at once to our state headquarters in the Great 
Northern, shut myself in with Doc. Woodruff. My door- 
keeper, the member of the legislature from Fredonia, 
ventured to interrupt with the announcement that a mes- 
senger had come from Senator Goodrich. 

" Let him in,“ said I. 

As the doorman disappeared Doc. Woodruff glanced at 
his watch, then ee a a smile: Dip been here 
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man on the lookout here to telephone to the Auditorium 
and fcr a man to drive from there here." 

The messenger was Goodrich's handy man, Judge Du- 
four. I myself have always frowned on these exhibitions 
of the intimacy of judges in practical politics; but Good- 
rich had many small vanities, —he liked his judges to hold 
his coat and his governors to carry his satchel. One would 
say that such petty weaknesses would be the undoing of a 
man; but, fortunately for us all, we are not as weak as 
our weakness, but as strong as our strength. After Dufour 
had introduced himself and we had exchanged common- 
places, he said: "Senator, there's a little conference of 
some of the leaders, over at our headquarters, and it isn't 
complete without you. So, Senator Goodrich has sent 
me over to escort you." 

" Thank you!—very courteous of you and of him,” said 
I, without hesitation, for I knew what was coming as soon 
as his name had been brought in, and my course was laid 
out. " But, unfortunately, I can't leave just now. Please 
ask him if he won't come over, —any time within the next 
four hours.'' 

This I said blandly, and without a sign that I was con- 
scious of Dufour's stupefaction—his vanity made him 
believe that the god he knelt to must be the God of gods. 
There is no more important branch of the art of successful 
dealing with men than the etiquette of who shall call upon 
whom. Many a man, in his very hour of triumph, has 
ruined his cause with a blunder there,—by going to see 
some one whom he should have compelled to come to 
him, or by compelling some one to come to him when he 
should have made the concession of going. I had two 
reasons for thus humiliating Goodrich, neither of them the 
reason he doubtless attributed to me,—a desire to feed 
my vanity. My first reason was that I knew his tempera- 
ment, and knew that his having to come to me would 
make him bow before me in spirit, —he was a tyrant, and 
tyrants are always cringers. My second reason was that 
I thought I was near enough to control of the convention 
to be able to win control by creating an atmosphere of 
impending success. There is always a lot of fellows who 
wait to see who is likely to win so that they may be on the 
side of the man in the plum tree; often there are enough 
of these to gain the victory for him who can lure them 
over at just the right moment. 

As soon as Dufour had taken his huge body away I said 
to Woodruff: “Go out with your men and gather in the 
office downstairs as many delegates from doubtful delega- 
tions as you can, and keep them where they'll be bound 
to see Goodrich come in and go out.'' 

He rushed away, and I waited,—working with the 
leaders of three of the Far-western States. At the end 
of two hours, I won them by the spectacle of the arriving 
Goodrich, —he came serene, smiling. and delighted to see 
me, with not an outward sign that he would like to have 
me tortured to death by some slow process then and there, 
before his eyes. Hypocritical preliminaries were not 
merely unnecessary, but even highly ridiculous: yet so 
great was his anger and confusion that he began with the 
“prospects for an old-time convention, with old-time en- 
thusiasm and that generous rivalry which is the best sign 
of party health.” 
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“I hope not, senator," said I, with a smile; ‘here, we 
think the fight is over, and won." 

He lifted his eyebrows,—but I saw his maxillary mus- 
cles twitching. ''We don't figure it out just that way at 
headquarters," he replied, oilily. *' But, there's no doubt 
about it, your man has developed strength in the West." 

“And the South," said I, with the deliberate purpose 
of inflaming him, for I knew how he must feel about 
those delegates we had bought away from him. 

There were teeth enough in his smile,—but there was 
little else. "I think Burbank and Cromwell will be about 
even on the first ballot," said he. ''May the best man 
win! We're all working for the good of the party and the 
country. But—I came, rather, to get your ideas about 
the platform.” 

I opened a drawer in the table at which I was sitting 
and took out a paper. ‘We've embodied our ideas in 
this," said I, holding the paper toward him. ‘‘ There's 
a complete platform, but we only insist on the five para- 
graphs immediately after the preamble.” 

He seemed to age as heread.''Impossible!'' he finally 
exclaimed. ‘' Preposterous! It would be difficult enough 
to get any money for Cromwell on such a platform, well 
as our conservative men know they can trust him; but for 
Burbank, —you could n't get acent,—notacent. ‘A rick- 
ety candidate on a rickety platform,'—that's what they'd 
say." 

I made no answer. 

" May I ask," he presently went on, —'' bas ex-Governor 
Burbank seen this—this astonishing document? '* 

Burbank had written it. 1 confess, when he first showed 
it to me, it had affected me much as it was now affecting 
Goodrich; for, being à dealer with business men as well 
as with public sentiment, I had appreciated instantly the 
shock some of the phases would give the large interests. 
But Burbank had not talked to me five minutes before I 
saw he was, in the main, right. ''Yes, Mr. Burbank has 
seen it," said I. “He approves it, —though, of course, it 
does not represent his personal views or his intentions." 

“If Mr. Burbank approves this," exclaimed Goodrich, 
red and tossing the paper on the table, "then my gravest 
doubts about him are confirmed. He is an utterly unsafe 
man. He could not carry a single state in the East, where 
there are any large centerings of capital or of enterprise, — 
not even our own yellow-dog states." 

‘*He can and will carry them all," said I. ‘They must 
go for him because, after the opposition has nominated, 
and has announced its platform, your people will regard 
him as, at any rate, much the less of two evils. We have 
decided on that platform because we wish to make it pos- 
sible for him to carry the necessary western states. We 
can't hold our rank and file, out here, unless we have a 
popular platform. The people must have their way before 
election, senator, if the large interests are to continue to 
have /Aeir way after election.” 

"IIl never consent to that platform,'' said he, rising. 

"Very well," said I, with a mild show of regret, rising 
also as if I had no wish to prolong the interview. 

He brought his hand down violently on the paper. 
"This," he exclaimed, ‘is a timely uncovering of a 
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demagoguery!'' He was becoming more and more agitated. 

“To rescue it from the combination of demagoguery 
and plutagoguery that is wrecking it," said I, without heat, 
"and to make it again an instrument of at least sanity, 
perhaps of some patriotism,” 

"We control the platform committee," he went on, 
“and I can tell you now, Senator Sayler, that that there 
platform, or nothing like it, will never be reported." In 
his agitation he went back to the grammar of his youthful 
surroundings. 

"I regret that you will force us to fight on the floor of 
the convention. Itcan't but make a bad impression on 
the country to see two factions in the party, —one for the 
people, the other against them. But, at least, such a fight 
will insure Burbank all the delegates except, perhaps, the 
two or three hundred you directly control You are cour- 
ageous, senator, to insist upon a count of noses on the 
issues we raise there." 

He took up the platform again, and began to pick it to 
pieces, phrase by phrase. That was what] wanted. Some 
phrases I defended, some I conceded might be altered to 
advantage, and others I cheerfully agreed to discard al- 
together. Presently he was seated, pencil in hand, and 
was going over the crucial paragraphs, making interlinea- 
tions. He grew more and more reasonable. At length 1 
suggested that he would better take the platform away with 
him, make the changes agreed upon, and such others as he 
might think wise, and send it back for my criticism and sug- 
gestions. He assented, and we parted on excellent terms, 
—"harmony" in the convention was assured. 

When the amended platform came back, late in the 
afternoon, I detained Goodrich's messenger, the faithful 
Dufour, again. I was agreeably surprised,—it was still 
the Burbank platform, with no changes we could not con- 
cede. | had a copy made and gave it to Dufour, saying: 
“Tell the senator I think this admirable, a great improve- 
ment. But 1'll try to see him to-night and thank him." 

I did not try to see him, however. I took no risk of 
lessening the effect of the excitement in Burbank's favor 
created by the Goodrich call. He had entered through 
groups of delegates from all parts of the country,  Hehad 
passed out through a crowd, so well did my men employ 
the time his long call gave them. 

Next day the platform was adopted. On the following 
day, amid inspiring enthusiasm in the packed galleries 
and not a little agitation among the delegates, — who, even 
to the "knowing ones," were as ignorant of what was 
really going on as private soldiers Are of the general's plan 
of battle, —amid wavings of banners and flags and crash 
of band and shriek of crowd Burbank was nominated on 
the first ballot, and our press throughout the nation was 
hailing the nomination as a ''splendid victory of the sober 
common sense and justice of the entire party over the ultra 
conservatism of a faction associated in the popular mind 
with segregated wealth and with undue enjoyment of the 
favors of laws and lawmakers,'' 

The triumph had cost, first and last, six hundred and 
Seventy-two thousand dollars. 

Now came the problem, —to elect Burbank, 

We hear much of many wonders of combination and 
concentration which the railway and the telegraph have 
wrought. But nothing is said about what seems to me 
the greatest wonder of them all, —how these forces have 
resulted in the concentration of the political power of up- 
ward of twelve millions of our fifteen million voters; how 
the few can impose their ideas and their will upon widen- 
ing circles, out and out, until all are included. The peo- 
ple are scattered; the powers confer, man to man, day by 
day. The people are divided by partisan and other prej- 
udices; the powers are bound together by self-interest. 
The people must accept such organizations as are pro- 
vided for them; the powers pay for and their agents make 
and direct those organizations, "The people are poor; the 
powers are rich. ‘The people have not even offices to be- 
stow; the powers have offices to give, and material and 
social advancement, all that the vanity and the appetite 
of men crave. The people punish but feebly,—usually 
the wrong persons,—and soon forget; the powers destroy 
those who oppose them, and forgive only after the offender 
has surrendered unconditionally, and they never forget. 

Back in March, when Goodrich first suspected that I 
had outgeneraled him, he opened negotiations with the 
national machine of the opposition party. He decided 
that, if [should succeed in nominating Burbank, he would 
save his masters and himself by nominating as the opposi- 
tion candidate a man under their and his control and by 
electing him with an enormous campaign fund. 

Twining, the subtlest and most influential of the man- 
agers of the national machine of the opposition, sub- 
mitted several names to him. He selected Henry J. 
Simpson, a justice of the supreme court of Ohio,—a slow, 
shy, ultra-conservative man, his brain spun full in every 
cell with the cobwebs of legal technicality. He was, in 
his way, almost as good & candidate for the Goodrich 
crowd as Cromwell would have been, for, while he was 
honest, of what value is honesty when combined with 
credulity and lack of knowledge of affairs? They knew 
what advisers he would select, —men trained in their service 
and taken from their legal staffs. ‘Chey knew he would 
shrink from anything "radical" or '' disturbing," —thatis, 
would not molest the two packs of wolves, the business 
and the political, at their feast upon the public. He came 
of a linc of bigoted adherents of his party; he led a simple, 
retired life among sheep and cows and books asleep in the 
skins of sheep and cows. He wore old-fashioned rural 
whiskers, thickest at the throat, thinning toward the jaw- 
bone, scant about the lower lip, and absent from the upper. 
These endeared him to the masses. 

As soon as those of the big organs of the opposition 
that were in the control of the powers began to talk of 
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Simpson as an ideal candidate, I suspected what was in 
the wind, but I had my hands full. The most l could do 
was to supply my local left bower, Silliman, with funds, 
and set him to work for a candidate for his party more to 
my taste, It was fortunate for me that I had cured myself 
of the habit of worrying, for it was plain that, if Goodrich 
and Twining should succeed in having Simpson nominated 
by the opposition, I should have a hard fight to get the 
necessary campaign money. The large interests either 
would finance Simpson, or, convinced that Burbank was 
as good for their purposes as Simpson, would be indiffer- 
ent which won. 

I directed Silliman to work for Rundle, of Indiana, a 
thoroughly honest man, in deadly earnest about half a 
dozen deadly wrong things, and capable of anything in 
furthering them,—after the manner of fanatics. If he had 
not been in public life, he would have been a camp-meet- 
ing exhorter. Crowds liked to listen to him; the radicals 
and radically inclined throughout the West swore by him; 
he had had two terms in congress, had got over a hundred 
votes for the nomination for president at the last national 
convention of the opposition,—a splendid scarecrow for 
the Wall Street crowd, but difficult to nominate over 
Goodrich's man Simpson. 

In May—it was the afternoon of the very day my muti- 
neers got back into the harness, — Woodruff asked me if 1 
would see a man he had picked up in a delegate-hunting 
trip into Indiana. "He's an old pal of mine," said he, 

" much the better for the twelve years' wear since I last 
saw him. He's a full-fledged graduate of the Indiana 
school of politics, and that's the best. It's almost all 
craft there,—they hate to give up money, and don't use 
it except as a last resort.'' 

He brought in his man,—Merriweather, by name. I 
liked the first look at him,—keen, cynical, indifferent. 
He had evidently sat in so many games of chance of all 
kinds that play had for him only the ice-cold passion of a 
pure professional. ''There's been nothing doing in our 
state for the last two or three years,—at least, nothing in 
my line,"—said he. "A rank outsider, Scarborough—'' 

I nodded. ‘Yes, I know him; he came into the senate 
from your state, two years ago." 

"Well, he's built up a machine of his own and runs 
things to suit himself." 

**] thought he wasn't a politician," said I. 

Merriweather's bony face showed a faint grin. ''The 
best ever," said he, "''He's put the professionals out of 
business, without its costing him a cent. I've got tired 
of waiting for him to blow over." 

Tired,—and hungry,—1 thought. After half an hour of 
"pumping" I sent him away, detaining Woodruff to tell 
him that he might use him to any extent and in any man- 
ner he saw fit for outside business of aiding the opposition 
to select a candidate who would be easy to bent. 

" What does he think about Rundle?'' I asked. 

“Says he hasn't the ghost of a chance, —that Scarbor- 
ough'll control the Indiana delegation, and that he has 
no more use for lunatics than for grafters.'' 

This was not encouraging. I called Merriweather back. 
" Why don't you people nominate Scarborough at St. 
Louis ?'' said I, 

Behind his surface of attention, I saw his mind traveling 
at lightning speed in search of my hidden purpose along 
every avenue that my suggestion opened. 

‘Scarborough 'd be a dangerous man for you,'' he re- 
plied. "He's got a nasty way of reaching across party 
lines for votes.'' 

I kept my face a blank. 

"You've played politics either in your own state or 
against the eastern crowd, these last few years," he went 
on, as if in answer to my thoughts. ''You don't realize 
what a hold Scarborough 's got through the West. He 
has split your party and the machine of his own in our 
state, and they know all about him in the states to the west.'' 

HA good many people call him a demagogue, don't 
they ?'* said I. 

"'Yes,—and he is, in sort of a way," replied Merri- 
weather. ''But—well,—he's got a knack of telling the 
truth so that it does n't scare folks, and he's managed to 
convince them that he isn't looking out for number one. 
It can't be denied that he made a good governor. For 
instance, he got after the monopolies, and the cost of living 
is twenty per cent. lower in Indiana than just across the 
line in Ohio." 

‘Then I should say that all the large interests in the 
country would line up against him," said I, 

“ Every one," said Merriweather, and an expression of 
understanding flittered across his face. Hewenton: ‘But 
it ain't much use talking about him. He could n't get the 
nomination,—at least, it would n't be easy to get it for him." 

“I suppose not," said I ; “that’s a job for a first-class 
man,—and they're rare." I shook hands with him as à 
signal for him to go. 

About a week later he returned and tried to make a 
report to me. But I sent him away, treating him very 
formally. I appreciated that, being an experienced and 
capable man, he knew the wisdom of getting intimately in 
touch with his real employer ; but, as | had my incompar- 
able Woodruff, better far than 1 at the rough work of pol- 
itics, there was no necessity for my entangling myself. 

Merriweather went to Woodruff, and the latter re- 
ported to me. Scarborough's friends in Indianapolis all 
agreed that he did not want the nomination and would not 
haveit '"Wemuist forceit on him," said 1 ; ''wemusthave 
Scarborough.” 

When our convention was over, with Burbank safely 
nominated, Goodrich concentrated upon nominating Judge 
Simpson. He had three weeks, and he worked hard and 
well. I think he overdid it in the editorials in our party 
organs in New York, Boston;-and other eastern cities, — 
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never a day without laborious screeds on the melancholy 
outlook for Burbank if the other party should put up 
Simpson, But his Simpson editorials in big opposition 
papers undoubtedly produced an effect, I setfor De Milt 
and his bureau of underground publicity the task of show- 
ing up Goodrich and his crowd and their machinations to 
secure the opposition nomination for a man of the same 
offensive type as Cromwell, and I told Woodruff to supply 
Silliman and Merriweather and that department of my bi- 
partisan machine with all the money they wanted, *'They 
can't spend much to advantage, at this late day, except 
for traveling expenses," said I. "''Our last plan, anyhow, 
is good honest missionary work with the honest men of the 
other party who wish to see its best man nominated.” 

While Goodrich and 'TIwining's agents were indus- 
triously arranging the eastern machinery of the opposite 
party for Simpson, Merriweather and Silliman's men were 
toiling in the West and the South to get Rundle delegates 
or uninstructed delegations : and, after our conversation, 
he was reinforced by Woodruff and such men of his staff 
as could be used without suspicion. Woodruff himself 
could permeate like an odorless gas ; you only knew he was 
there by the results, Nothing could be done for Rundle, 
in his own state ; but, the further away from his home our 
men got, the easier it was to induce the politicians of his 
party to think well of him,—this the more because they 
regarded Simpson as a "stuff" and a "stiff," —and they 
were n't far wrong. ‘It may not be Scarborough, and it 
probably won't be Rundle,” Woodruff said, in his final re- 
port to me, *'butit certainly won't be Simpson. He's a 
dead one, no matter how well he does on the first ballot.'' 

But I would not let him give me the details, —the story 
of shrewd flats, stratagems, and surprises. “I am worn 
out, mind and body,” I said, in apology for my obvious 
weariness and indifference. 

For six months I had been incessantly at work, carrying 
a double burden; for, while 1 was absorbed in getting 
delegates for Burbank, Ed. Ramsey bad badly muddled 
the business. Nor had I, like Burbank and Woodruff, 
the power to empty my mind as soon as I got into bed, 
and so to get eight hours of unbroken rest each night. 
Woodruff began asking me for instructions, but my judg- 
ment was uncertain, and my imagination barren. ''Do 
as you think best," said I; "I've reached my limit. I 
must rest a few days." I took train for my friend Sandys's 
country place near Cleveland, forbidding Woodruff or 
Burbank or my secretaries to communicate with me. 
Sandys had no interest in politics,—his fortune was in real 
estate, and, therefore, did not tempt to force him into rela- 
tions with political machines. 

Early in the morning after my arrival I slipped away 
from the others, and, with a stag hound that remembered 
me with favor from my last visit, struck into woods that 
had never been despoiled by man. As I tramped on and 
on, my mind seemed to revive, and I tried to take up the 
plots and schemes that had been all-important yesterday. 
But I could not. Instead, as a sensible man must when 
he and nature are alone and face to face, I fell to wonder- 
ing that I could burn up myself, the best of me, the best 
years of my one life, in such a fever of folly and fraud as 
this political career of mine. I felt like one in a lucid 
interval between paroxysms of insanity. I reviewed the 
men and things of my world as one recalls the absurd and 
repellent visions of a nightmare. I}shrank,from passing 
from this mood of wakefulness and reason back into the 
unreal reality of what had for years been my ail-in-all 1 
wandered hour after hour, sometimes imagining that I was 
flying from the life 1 loathed; and again that somewhere 
in those cool, green, golden-lighted mazes I should find— 
my lost youth, and her, for how could I think of #¢ with- 
out thinking of Aer also? It had been lighted by her; it 
had gone with her; it lived in memory, illumined by her. 

I did not return to the house until almost dinner time. 
“I have to go away to-morrow morning," | announced, 
after dinner. 

"Why," protested Sandys, '"' you came to stay until we 
all start for St. Louis." 

"I must go," I repeated. I did not care to invent an 
excuse; I could not give the reason. Had I followed my 
impulses, 1 should have gone at once, that night, —back 
to my insane asylum, back to my associates in lunatic 
ambitions. 

By noon, the next day, I had again flung myself into 
the vexed political ocean whose incessant buffetings give 
the swimmers small chance to think of anything beyond 
the next oncoming wave. 1 was almost master of myself 
again when, a week later, I got aboard the car in which 
Carlotta and I were taking our friends to look on at the 
opposition convention at St. Louis. When we arrived, I 
went at once to confer with Merriweather in a room at 
the Southern Hotel, which no one knew he had. ‘'Simp- 
son has under rather than over five hundred delegates,'' 
was his first item of good news. "'It takes six hundred 
and fifty to nominate. As his sort of boom always musters 
its greatest strength on the first ballot, I am putting my 
money two to one against him." 

"And Scarborough?" I asked, amazed at my own in- 
difference to this foreshadowing of triumph for me. 

* My men talk him to every incoming delegation. It's 
well known that he doesn't want the nomination and has 
forbidden his friends to vote for him and has pledged 
them to work against him. Then, too, the boys of the 
machines do n't like him,—to put it mildly. But I think 
we're making every one feel he's the only man they can 
put up. with a chance to beat Burbank.'' 

My wife and our friends and I dined at the Southern 
that night. As we were about to leave, the streets began 
to fill. Presently, through the close-packed masses, came, 
ata walk, an open carriage, —the storm-center of a roar 
that almost drowned the music of the four or five bands. 


The electric lights made the scene almost as bright as day. 

"Who is be?" asked the woman at my side, —Mrs. 
Sandys. 

She was looking at the man in that carriage, —there 
were four, but there was no mistaking him. He was 
seated, and was giving not the slightest heed to the cheer- 
ing throngs. His soft black hat was pulled well down 
over his brows; his handsome profile was stern, and his 
face pale. If that crowd had been hurling curses at him 
and preparing to tear him limb from limb, he would not 
have looked differently. He was smooth-shaven, which 
made him seem younger than I knew him to be. 

“That,” I replied to Mrs. Sandys, ''is Senator Scar- 
borough, of Indiana."’ 

“What's he so stern about?" . 

"I'm sure I don't know,—perhaps to hide his joy,” 
said I. But T did know, He had found out, several 
weeks before, what & strong undercurrent was running to- 
ward him. He was faced by a dilemma,—if he should 
not go to the convention, it would be said that he had 
stayed away deliberately, and so he would be nominated; 
if he should go, to try to prevent his nomination, the en- 
thusiasm of his admirers and followers would give the 
excuse for forcing the nomination upon him. As he sat 
there, with that ominous tumult about him, he was reali- 
zing how hard his task was to be. 

His companions pushed him a passage through the 
crowds on the sidewalk and in the lobby, and he shut him- 
self away in the upper part of the hoteL When we left, 
half an hour later, the crowds were packed before that 
face of the hotel which displayed the banner of the Indi- 
ana delegation, were cheering Scarborough, and were 
clamoring—in vain, —for him to show himself. 

" But won't he offend them ?'' asked my wife. 

"A crowd loves like a woman," said 1; ‘‘indifference 
only excites it." 

"Oh, Z never loved that way," protested Mrs. Sandys. 

"Then," said my wife, rather sourly, I thought, "you 
and Mr. Sandys have something to live for.” 

So we talked no more politics. There may be Ameri- 
can women who really like to talk politics, but I have never 
happened to know’ one with so little sense. It's a pity we 
men do not imitate our women more closely in one respect. 
In season and out of season, they never talk anything but 
business,—their business. When something else is the 
subject of conversation, they listen, or, rather, pretend to 
listen, —in reality their minds are still.on their business 
and how they shall contrive to bring it back into the con- 
versation with advantage to themselves, 

Next day the convention adopted a wishy-washy plat- 
form much like Burbank's,—if anything, weaker. I saw 
Goodrich's blight upon it, but the victory cost him dear. 
That night the delegates realized what a blunder they had 
made,—or thought they realized it after Merriweather and 
his staff had circulated among them fora few hours. Few 
of them had been trusted with the secret that, with that 
platform and with Simpson as the nominee, their party 
would have the large interests behind it, and would almost 
certainly win. They only saw ahead a dull campaign, 
and no real issue between the parties, and their candidate, 
if he should be Simpson, much the less attractive person- 
ality of the two. 

The following morning the voting began—and after 
seven ballots Simpson bad thirty-nine votes less than on 
the first ballot, ''It was like a funeral," was the verdict of 
my disappointed guests, that evening. A night of debate 
and gloom among the politicians and other delegates fol- 
lowed, and on the opening ballot, the next morning, 
Merriweather sprung his trap. 4 

The first big doubtful state in the alphabetical list of 
states is Illinois. When the secretary of the convention 
called for Illinois's vote, it was cast solidly for Scarbor- 
ough. There was straightway pandemonium. It was 
half an hour before anyone could get a hearing. Then 
Indiana was called, and Pierson, attorney-general of that 
state and chairman of its delegation, cast its vote, as in 
the other ballots, for Hitchens, its governor. From my 
box I was watching Scarborough and his immediate friends 
going from delegation to delegation, and I knew what he 
was about. When Iowa was called and cast its vote 
solidly for him I knew he had failed. 

'" How white he is!'' exclaimed Mrs. Sandys, who was 
looking at bim through opera glasses. 

I borrowed them and saw that his gaze was fixed on a 
box on the other side of the huge auditorium, on a woman 
in that box, —1 had only to look at her to see which woman. 
She was very beautiful, of that type of charm which the 
French express in the phrase, ''the woman of thirty." J 
have heard crowds bellow too often to be moved by it,— 
though the twenty or thirty thousand gathered under that 
roof were outdoing the cannonade of any thunderstorm. 
But that woman's look in response to Scarborough's,— 
there was sympathy and understanding in it, and more, 
infinitely more. He had been crushed, for the moment,— 
and I understood enough of his situation to understand 
what a blow to all his plans this untimely apparent triumph 
was. She was showing that she, too, felt the blow, but 
she was also sending a message of courage to him,—one of 
those messages that transcend words, like music, like the 
perfumes of flowers and fields, or like the awe that fills us 
as we look straight up into the sky. I lowered the glasses 
and looked away,—I could not bear it. 

I heard Carlotta asking a woman in the box next to ours 
the name of "the woman with the white plume in the big 
black hat in the seventh box on the other side," and the 
woman said, '' Mrs. Scarborough,—the senator's wife." 

"Oh, is that she?" exclaimed Mrs. Sandys, almost 
snatching her glasses from me in her eagerness. "You 
know who she was, —]ohn Dumont's widow, —you remem- 
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the advantage of the Regal Mail-Order 
System. 

It puts you in direct touch with the largest 
shoe store in the world. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW STYLE BOOK 


It shows you with large photographic 
reproductions shoes that are now being 
worn not only in New York but by the 
most fastidious dressers of two continents. 

Shoes made from famous Regal King Calf 
uppers and genuine Oak Tanned soles, as 
carefully moulded and 
shaped as any made-to- 
order shoe. 

And we can give you 
made-to-order fit too. All 
Regals are made In 


Quarter Sizes 
That means 8 


widths—in 38 
lengths — 288 
fittings With 
Our system of 
taking vour 
Measure a Re- 
gal expert can 
pick from our 
enormousstock 
a pair of Re- 

gals that will 
fitabsolutely 
every con- 
tour of 
vour foot. 


F you haven't 
already de- 
cided on a style 
allow us to 
suggest the 
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Made of Hevl's 

Patent Calf, High 
Military Heel, with 
extreme “ Flatiron” 
trimmed sole. Espec 
ially desirable because, 


although modeled 1:0 the ; 
latest custom fashion, it gives : 


every advantage of perfect fit and comfort, 


Tt is only because this shoe is sold under the Regal profit- 
saving Tannery-to-Consumer System that you get it for $3.50 
instead of the custum-maker's price, $10.00a $14.00. 


ORDER [4E As illustreted. 


BY Same, Blucher style (not 
button) and in 
STYLE Light leather 


x. Waxed Oalf Skin; 


75 NEW REGAL STYLES 
See them in any one of the 80 Regal stores or in 


the New Regal Style Book. Instructions for tak- 
ing your measurement sent on request. 


Samples of Leathers on Request 
Regal shoes are dolivered, carriage pai 
where in the United States or Oana m ALe A 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian and hilippina Islands, also 
of D per pair idu Ep 
cente is for delivery) P 2 = 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS 
Meu UE, bres Maza. 
Boston 400 Summer St, cor. Bedford, 
New York City, Dept. D, 785 Broadway, cor. 10th Bt. 
BUB-BTATIONB 
SUBSTATION AH Ellis BN Sis Francie. Cal, 
UB-STATION „cor. Washington, 
SUBSTATION C—618 Olive St. St Louis, Mo. ^ See Tl 
SUBSTATION D—831 Canai St., New Orleans, La. 
SUBSTATION E—6 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
London, Eng. E.O. 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane, 
Regal shoes are delivered through the London Post Department 
to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 16 » 6. 


Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 
y 


'SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Mr. R. E. Olds, who built the 
first practical gasoline runabout, is 
famous throughout the motoring 
world as a skilled, scientific inventor 
and builder of motor cars. 

In order to carry out his ideas to their 
fullest perfection, Mr. R. E. Olds on Jan. 1, 
1904, withdrew from the concern with which he 
had long been identified and formed the company 
which now manufactures the 


REO Motor Car 


16 H. P. 1450 LBS. 


with detachable side-door tonneau. Seating five passen- 
gers comfortably. Speed without tonneau 40 miles per 
hour. Speed with tonneau 35 miles per hour. 


Price, $1,250 


This splendid, speedy, roomy, up-to-date car 
is built on principles thoroughly demonstrated 
by long experience, but now for the first time 
carried through to practical perfection. The en- 
gine is of phenomenal power and compactness, and 
the entire car is a combination of efficiency, luxury 
and endurance which will be the wonder of the 
motoring world. An equally 
wonderful two-passenger car 
at $6 fO. For detailed information addres: 


REO Motor Car Co. 


FACTORY: 
Lansinc, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICE: 
138 Wesr 38TH Street, New York 


R. M. OWEN, Sales Manager 


The Car 


The REO, A marvel of inventive 
genius and constructive skill 


B OVS 
You needn't do this! 


Don’t beg for every cent you need. Don’t growl 
because you never have a penny of your own. 
Get to work and earn your own spending money, 
as six thousand other boys are doing it, selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


after schoo! hours. No, it isn't hard work. It leaves you plenty play- 
time, A few houra' work a week and money pou ‘ve earned will be jingling 
in your pocket, to spend as you please. Now don't let anybody say you 
haven't the grit and spunk of other boys. Sit right down and write usa 
letter to send you the complete outfit. It's free, and includes 10 copies 
of The Post. Sell these at sc the copy, and with those soc you can buy 
more copies at wholesale prices. All of our boys started this way — 
some are making $15 a week now. What's to stop you from making at 
least one, two or three dollars a week? Now don't put this off. The 
earlier you start the more you make as you go along. 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


cach month to boys who do good work, 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 1075 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


two men of such commanding personality and intelligence," 

But Scarborough was nominated now. He waved aside 
those who tried to take him up and bear him to the plat- 
form. He walked down the aisle alone, ascended, and, 
amid a curious silence, stood looking calmly out. His 
face had lost its whiteness of a few minutes before, As he 
stood there, big and silent and self-controlled, a sort of 
embodiment of fearlessness, I wondered—and | fancy 
many others were wondering,—whether he was about to 
refuse the nomination or not But an instant's thought 
drove the wild notion from my mind. He could not strike 
that deadly blow at his party, 

" Fellow delegates,’ said he, —a clearer, more musical 
voice than his I have never heard, —''1 thank you for this 
honor. As you know, I opposed the platform you saw fit 
to adopt. I have nothing to retract. I do not like it 
But, after all, a candidate must be his own platform, and 
I bring my public record as proof of my pledge—that—'* 
He paused, and the silence was tremendous. He went on, 
each word distinct and by itself, —'' If I am elected,''—a 
long pause,—''I shall obey the constitution," —another 
long pause, —'' and I shall enforce the laws.'' 

He was descending to the aisle when the silence was 
broken,—a feeble, rippling applause, significant of disap- 
pointment at what seemed an anticlimax. He had merely 
repeated, in condensed form, the oath of office which a 
president takes at his inauguration. But somehow—no 
doubt it was the magic of his voice and his manner and 
superb presence,—those simple words kept on ringing; 
and all at once—full half a minute must have elapsed, a 
long time in such circumstances,—all at once the enormous 
meaning of the two phrases boomed into the brains of 
those thousands,—if this man is elected, there will be a 
president without fear or favor, and he will really obey 
the constitution, and really enforce the laws. That little 
speech, though only a repetition of an oath embodied in 
our century-old supreme law, was a firebrand to light the 
torch of revolution, of revolution back toward what the 
republic used to be before differences of wealth divided 


| its people into upper, middle, and lower classes, with 


enthroned corporate combinations making a mockery of 
equality before the law! 

As the multitude realized it, they—I doubt if many 
times in all history such a sight and sound has burst upon 
mortal eyes and ears. For the moment I was daunted,— 
it was impossible not to think that here was the whole 
people, and not to feel that Scarborough had been chosen 
president and was about to fulfill his pledge. Then I re- 
membered, and said: ''I can elect Burbank." 

But where was the elation that thought would have set to 
swelling in the me of less than two weeks before ? 


[ To be continued in the February Success) 
» Y 


Henry G. Davis's First Wages 


GHORTLY before the death, about two years ago, of 

Theodore Emory, president of the Second National 
Bank, of Washington, D. C., he happened to be intro- 
duced to ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia, 
one of the largest of American coal operators. 

“J don't think we need an introduction, senator," said 
Mr, Emory. ‘'I see you have forgotten me, but I once 
gave you a job." 

“You don't say so!" exclaimed Mr. Davis; ''when, 
may I ask, was that? '" 

" Well, that was back in about'35. You were a red- 
headed boy, then, senator. One day you came down over 
the hill into a quarry, down in Maryland, and asked the 
foreman for something to do. I was the foreman, I 
remember that I gave you a job carrying water, and that 
you were the best boy we had had at the quarry, because 
you were always on hand with tbe pail when a man was 
thirsty.'* 

^ Well, now, this is mighty interesting," said Mr.Davis 
slapping Mr. Emory on the back.  ''I recollect, now, and 
I want to tell you that the two dollars you paid me on 
Saturday night were the first wages I ever earned.” 

Mr. Davís is eighty-one years old, yet his step is so 
sprightly and his carriage so erect that acquaintances are 
often prompted to ask him for an explanation of his hold 
on youth. On a recent occasion, in New York, when the 
question was put to him, he smiled and M rote 

" When this matter is mentioned to me, I always think of 
the answer that William E. Gladstone made to the same 
inquiry. He was a very vigorous man long after he had 
passed the allotted span of three-score and ten. He said 
that once, when the road commissioners of London were 
making a special study of work horses, they discovered, 
among other things that the horses that daily drew market 
wagons to London over level roads became worn out 
sooner than those which had to climb hills on their wips 
to market. The road commissioners explained this odd 
fact on the ground that, while the work of the horses that 
traveled the level roads seemed the easier, the truth was 
that it was the more wearing, for the reason that all of 
their work was done by one set of muscles, whereas the 
horses that tugged up the hills and trotted on the levels 
could rest one set of muscles while using others, and thus 
had a more uniform development and were subjected to a 
less exhausting’strain. 

** These natural laws hold good,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘when applied to the human mind. If a man is to lo 
retain his mental freshness and power, he must have a di- 
versity of interests; enjoyable work, even though hard, 
invigorates the brain, but monotonous work eventually 
kills it. Du Ou life I have interested myself in many 
things, and to this I chiefly attribute the retention of my 
mental and even my physical powers.’ 

“I do not believe that I can improve on Gladstone's 
recipe for longevity. For many years I have had a con- 
siderable range of interests, and have been too busy to 
realize that I have been growing old. I might add that I 
have avoided the artificial stimulation of liquor and 
tobacco." 

» yw 


Faithful, dutiful work,is the surest way to ^ honorable life. 


Digilized by n oog v Ev&kARD. 


January, 1905 


How Steve Mackerley 
Got Even 


WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
[Concluded ‘rom page 15] 


stand," he said, slowly, but with a new light 
shining in his eyes; “I understand it—now,"’ 

The coal strike, as everybody knows, was a 
long one and strong one, and it kept the Rescue 
Mission busy, and the strike customers, most of 
them, remained steady customers. It was well 
on into the following spring that matters settled 
down again into the routine order, and, when that 
spring arrived, Mackerley had something to show 
for it He had money to show for it He hada 
much cleaner river front to show for it He had 
fought the dives tooth and naiL He had a re- 
spectable and self-respecting body of men, —and 
he had his protégé and himself, 

One day the young fellow stepped into Steve's 
presence, The latter had watched him for some 
time, and he knew that something was in the wind. 

««Steve,"’ he said, *'I want to tell you. I—I 
want to,—I want to go back—home.'* 

Steve nodded. ‘ʻI want to tell you this, lad," 
said he, **I didn't ask you who you were when 
you came. I don't know now. I don’t want to 
know. Idon't know who your folks are, and I 
don't wantto know. But, whoever they are, I'm 
sure they want to see you. They've missed you; 
maybe they've looked for you. Maybe they've 
given you up. You certainly was lost, way down 
here in the crowd on the river front, —like a 
needle in a haystack. Go back,—and go back 
right away.'' 

He pulled out a leather bag from a remote 
corner of his trunk, and opened it From it he 
pulled a roll of bills. : 

‘Go back," he continued, ‘‘and don't tell 
your folks where you've been. Don't tell 'em 
anything about it Don't tell 'em about me. 
Go back like a man who's gone West to make a 
fortune, and who's come back with something to 
show forit Here, Catch bold." 

The young fellow gasped. ** W—what'sthis?'' 
he demanded. Steve snorted. It's the divvy,"’ 
he answered; *'it ain't so much, but it's your 
share. You and me have kept together; we've 
been partners. We've made money, Here's 
the whack-up. That'salL Takeit Go. No, 
—"wait Come back, lad, and see me sometime, 
now and then." He held up his finger. “And 
don't forget, sonny," he continued, ‘when 
you're away from me, that it's you has got to 
keep me straight" 

The young man went He made his way to 
the western portion of the city, and stood finally 
before a brownstone house. For an instant he 
hesitated, then stepped lightly up the steps and 
rang the bell. A servant answered, and, when 
she opened the door, the young man breathed a 
sigh of relief. She was a new one and did not 
know him. He asked for the master of the house 
and stepped into the hall. 

A minute later an old gentleman descended the 
stairs and entered the parlor. He did not see the 
newcomer at first, but, when he did, he uttered a 
sharp exclamation. He and the young man stood 
and looked into each others' eyes for an instant. 
Then the old man darted back and left the room. 

" Mother, mother,'' he cried, standing at the 
foot of the stairs and calling at the top of his 
voice, ‘*mother,—come quick. Here's Jimmy, 
—Jimmy boy, come back to us again!'' 

The next morning Mackerley sat in the office of 
the Rescue Mission. He was lonely, and was 
alone. The door opened and a man entered. It 
was Deacon James J. Alderdice. 

*'Steve,"" said Deacon Alderdice, “I've come 
back, —back to apologize to yow" 

Mackerley waved his hand good-naturedly. 
‘*No apologies necessary, Mr, Alderdice," he 
responded; “I suppose you’ve been saying hard 
things about my mission, and I've been saying 
hard things about yours, but''—he winked 
slightly, —'* it's all in the way of legitimate trade, 
you know,—it's good business, Mr. Alderdice.'' 

*"'It's—it's not that,’’ faltered Alderdice, ‘it's 
more. I misunderstood you,—I always mis- 
understood you,—until my son came back, 
and—'' 

«Your son," repeated Mackerley, “has he 
been down here? Has he? How did he 
like it?” 

Alderdice held up his hand. **He has been 
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No Binding 


When Bending 
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Suspenders 


never bind the shoulders or pull the buttons 
You cannot get into à position that will defy 
this perfect selfadjustment. Thero Is no 
strain anywhere. That's why they are so 
corm fortable—that's why they wear so long. 
None so easy. An absolute guarantee with « 
every pair, Price 506 and $1.00, every 
store everywhere or mailed postpaid. 
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down here,'' he returned, ‘‘fora yearor more. He 
owes his life to you, and much, much more—"’ 

Mackerley leaped from his chair as if shot 
"What!" gasped he, ‘‘ was—that—your—son ? 
Impossible!” 

Alderdice drew nearer. ‘* How did you do it, 
Mackerley ?'" he asked; ‘‘how did you do for 
him what you have done ?'' 

Mackerley looked the old man in the face. 
cI dunno," he answered; *'somehow or other I 
seemed to understand him,—that was all." 

It was two days later that Alderdice and the 
First Church committee called on Mackerley. 

** Mr. Mackerley,'' they said, ‘we've come to 
ask a favor. Somehow or other we can't run the 
Industrial Home. We thought we could. We 
can't. We're going to ask you to run it for us, —if 
you will." 

'"How's your mortgage getting on?'' said 
Mackerley, with a smile. He crossed the room 
and rummaged in his trunk. '*Gentlemen," he 
said, ** money is a blamed good thing to have; 
but, when I had it, and spent it, [ only spent it 
on one thing, and [I've give up all that. I've 
made some money in this business, —that 's what 


| I call it, business, —but, when you come right 


down to it, I owe it all to you. I'm handing of 
it over, and [ want you to cut a slice right off that 
mortgage with it There!'' 

" How," inquired Alderdice, ‘do you owe it 
to us at all ?'' 

Steve snorted, ‘‘ Vou ask ?'' he inquired; “why, 
hang it all, man, it was you that gave the invita- 
tion that night that I was made a man.'' 


When the committee's thanks were over, it | 


resumed the burden of its song: 
and run our mission for us?" 

“I'll tell you," answered Steve, — 
if young Jimmy Alderdice will help me out.'' 
glanced wistfully out of the window. ‘‘Him and 
me has got to keep together, somehow!'' he ex- 
claimed. 

Later, when he was alone, he laughed in glee. 
‘I said I'd get even with that bunch,"’ he told 
himself; ‘‘and, by George, I've been and gone 
—and done it!" 


1 Will you come 


“T'I do it, 
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Can Negro Blood always Be Detected? 


THAT an admixture of negro blood always shows itself 
by the appearance of one or more special race charac- 
teristics is a popular opinion, but. if we are to believe a 
Baltimore physician, Dr. Pearce Kintzing, it is an errone- 
ous one. The sign most relied upon—the color of the 
finger nails, —he finds absent in numerous cases where 
negro descent is undoubted. After an examination of over 
five hundred separate cases, he has concluded that the 
nails of negroes and persons of mixed blood possess no 
distinct attributes by which their descent can be detected 
when general characteristics fail to show it. Similarly 
fallacious, he says, are other alleged signs, such as the 
shape of the nose and the stretch of the arms. [n short, 
according to Dr. Kintzing, ''there is no positive sign 
whereby a very attenuated strain of negro blood may 
be asserted, the prevalent idea to the contrary notwith- 

standing.'' 
» y 


Does Surgery Thwart Nature's. Designs? 


THAT a skillful surgeon may, by saving the life of an in- 
dividual, thwart the wider plans of nature, is sug- 
que by a recent writer in ‘‘ Science," Edwin G. Dexter. 
disease or a malformation may be a benefit to the race, 
while ıt is fatal to the victim. Mr. Dexter instances ap- 
fo as a malady to which many persons have a 
ere | | ico acai If left to itself, it would shortl 
temove all such persons, and its course would be self 
limited. We are perpetuating the disease and strengthen- 
ing its cause by transmission to succeeding generations. 
The excision of the appendix. while removing danger to 
the individual, does not lessen one whit the disastrous 
effects upon the race. The logical result of such views as 
these would be the abandonment of sufferers from certain 
surgical diseases to their fate; but apparently no one has 
gone so far as to recommend ae? 


» 
Sea Water as a "Vial Fluid 


THAT! the composition and temperature of the principal | 


fluid of the animal organism closely approximate 
those of sea water, as it was when life first appeared in 
it, is asserted by Dr. René Quinton, of the College de 
France, in a recent work on ''Sea Water as an Organic 
Medium." These similarities, according to this writer, 
are by no means accidental, but are closely related to the 
course of evolution. 
origin inthe sea, Its basis then, as now, is the cell, which 
is practically the same in the highest and the lowest crea- 
tures. The medium in which the primitive cell existed 
was sea water; and this medium has simply been per- 
petuated, as a cell fluid, according to Dr. Quinton, through 
the long series of organisms that lead from the first marine 
creature up to man. The closeness of the relationship is 
shown by the fact that, if the blood of a dog is replaced 
with sea water, at the proper temperature and dilution, 
the white blood-globules will live in the new medium. 
The principle underlying this idea has heen utilized, for 
the past twenty years or more, in the ''physiological salt 
water" of Julius Hensel. an eminent German chemist 
and physician, who claimed to have thus produced a 
drink of almost the identical composition of the serum of 
healthy human blood. 


He | 


The usual view is that life had its | 
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WHO KNOWS. 


The above charncters, when properly arranged, form 
m name of the most delightful game you ever pli ved, 
It's a game your entire family would enjy—exciting as 
the old. time" Spelling Match." — And there's more than 
enjoyment in it—you learn while you play. Thefun 
is fast and furious! Any number play; the more, the 
merrier ! 

PRIZES FOR ANSWERS. 

To each of the first 100 persons who tails us the cor 
rect naue of the game, we will send at once, without 
charge, n complete set of 112cards, in neat case. Regular 
price, We. Andtoevery contestant, we will mail | 
a" Balancing Butterfly," and winners" addresses. 

Asa hint, showthis offer( which willappear but once) to 
your dealer and ask him to show you the only game that 
m teach youto spell well. Send your guess promptly 


WALTER S, COLES, Mgr. 
Cincinnati, O: 
National LaFayette Bank, Cincinnati, O, 
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A thoroughly practical series of instruction papers care- 
fully prepared by physicians of wide experience (grad- 
vates of Harvard University), form the basis of our work. 
Young men and women who desire to enter a wider 
field of knowledge and skill can take up this system of 
HOME STUDY and become efficient in a reasonably 
short time. 

Lucrative positions are open everywhere in these pro- 
fessions, Why not fit yourself ? 


Send for our Annual Announcement, rQ04-5, including 
a specimen first lesson in course desired with diagram plate 
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223-25 Pa. Ave. B. E., WASHINGTON, D. O. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


for one person in each County. Every one who wears Glasses, 
a "adr customer, Permanent and very profitable business 
t 


for nght party. 
108 R, Triangle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 22 


correspondence, for e 
. 8. axem ts 784A | 


|a! rates. full 
rgen 3 , Mreekiym 
Q ) 


THOME 
colar 
-N.Y 
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The Success Magazine Clubbing Offers 


Suggestions for Making Selections and Ascertaining Prices 


M^ of our readers may find "clubbing offers" 
It is impossible, of course, to give in any 

small space aZ the different combinations which can be made with the forty 

principal magazines below, but the following suggestions will be found use- 

ful b those who are selecting their magazines for the coming year:— 

in the first column of this page, 

and iones the magazines of “Class A,'' ‘Class B,” and “Special” that you 


and difficult to understand. 


First examine “Our Magazine List," 


wish to order. 


2 If you choose several “A” and '* B'' magazines only, or one *' Special 
Magazine ' only, the combination price with SUCCESS will be readily found 


at top of second column. 


Our Magazine List| 


Regular 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, - 
CLASS A 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, $1.00 | 


Harper’s Bazar, - - - - 1.00 
Lesiie’s Monthly Magazine, - 1.00 
Good Housekeeping, - - - 1.00 


Pearson’s Magazine, - - - 
The Twentieth Century Home, 1.00 
The American Boy, - - - 1.00 


The American inventor, - - 1.50 
The Sunset, - - - - - 100 
The Technical World, - - 2.00 
The Bookkeeper and Basiness 
Man's Magazine ($1.90), la 00 
with — Short Cats” ($1.00),* 
The | Ladies World Warde 3 1.50 
The Holiday Magazine for 
Children Sc), - - “{ 1.90 
with “Nome Games and Parties" (50c.),t 
CLASS B 

The Review of Reviews, - $2.50 
The Worid'S Work, - - - 3.00 
Outing, — - - - - 3.00 
The Booklovers Magazine. - 3.00 
The independent, - - - - 2.00 


SPECIAL MAGAZINES 


The Outlook, (new sub.) - $3.00 
Country Life im America, - 3.00 
Harper's Magazine, - - 4.00 


Harper's Weekly, - - - - 4.00 
The international Stadio, - 5.00 
North American Review, (3°) 5.00 


SPECIAL BOOKS 


* Business Short Cuts” is a valuable handbag 
for the busy office mane either r employer or empl lore: 
is ofie in 


1 7 pages bound in heav 
E nation with " The "book 


Man's Magazine” as a member 

i" Foteranmenis for All Seasons "ds 
11mo book, neatly pound, in cloth and full of exee lent 
hints and offered m ior home, and church testiv- 
ities. It is offered in rol Clas A. with the “ Ladies" 


end Parties " 1s a beautiful little 
188 page book, bound 1n cloth, especially adapted for 
y mother nho has to provide amusement for 

ad prt . it is offered in combination 
“Ho peter Magazine for Children” as a 


Sookie r and Business 


with t 
member of 


oreign post- 
thy? $1. O0 extra on Sye CESS; pe extra on “American 
y” keeper,” Holida Magazine," or 


" Ladies’ Worid;’ 75, extra on “American Inventor,” 
"Good Housekeep' ‘in, “Harper’s Bazar,” or “Twen- 
tieth ( Centa Home: " Br.roextra on‘ NOSOP aa n 
b ife" '" Harper's Magazine," ‘Leslie's 
Monthly: hs North American Review." “ Outin ng." 
“Pearson's Maga zine” Review of Reviews.” c ech- 
nical World, gri or " World's Work; and $1.7 extra 
on" indepen £t international Studio," pie “Out 
look.” 
Address all Orders 

to Desk 74 


- $1.00 | 


1.00 | 


Booklovers 
Magazine 


somewhat puzzling 


3. If you choose several '' Special" or «Class B” magazines, look for 
one of them (in black-faced type,) in the alphabetical list, and you will find 
there a set of offers which will grodadéy (though not surely) include what 
you wish. Note that in any combination containing an “A ' magatine 
you may substitute any other '' A © 
price; and, similarly, in any combination containing a ' B'" magazine you 
may substitute any other *'' B'' magazine (if the combination price is not 
less than $3). The *' Special Magazines,” however, are not interchangeable. 

4. If you do not readily find prices on the magazines which you wish 


magazine (chosen by you) at the same 


by the above rules, write to us for special quotations. 


OUR CLUB PRICES 


For Annsal Sabscriptions in All Cases. New or Reaewal—aniess otherwise stated. 


CLASS A Our Price 
with iof A,  . . . . . $150 
with 2o0f À, . . . . . 200 
with 3of A, . . . . 2.50 

CLASS B 
with Review of Reviews, . $2.50 
with 1 bà... s 2580 
with World's Work, — . *3.00 
with Booklovers, . . *3.00 
with Outing,  . . . 53.00 
with 2of B, . . . 4.00 
with 3 of B, . 5.50 


*By publishers’ rules. Sin alio: next offer, 
CLASSES A AND B 


with 1 of A and 1 of B, . . $3.00 
with 1 of A and 2 of B, . 450 
with 2 of A and tof B, . . 3.50 
with 2 of A and 2 of B, 5.00 


SPECIAL MAGAZINES 
with Outlook, (new). . . $3.00 
with Country Life in America, 3.25 


with Harper's Magazine, . . 4.25 
with Harper's Weekly, > . . 4.25 
with International Studio, . . 4.50 
with North American SN 5.00 
(new) and ! of A 
with Success avd 1 of A, . . $3.00 
with Success amd 2 of A, 3.50 
with Success ead 1 of B, 4.00 
with Success and 2 of B, . . 5.50 


with Success and 1 of A and) 3 4.50 
1 of B, 


à 9 9 9 © 9 9? @ 


with Mun and z of À and | 2.00 


Country Life |with Success and 2 of B, 
with Success aad Outlook, ( new) 5.25 


in America 


Harper's 
Magazine or 
Weekly 


independent 


Le 


$3.25 


e 9 9 9 9 $9 $* © 


with Success, 
with Success and 1 of A, 
with Success and 2 of A, 
with Success aad 1 of B, 


with Success amd Harper’s 
Magazine or Weekly, . . 
with Success avd No. Am. 
Review (sew) or Inter. 
Studio, 


| 6.50 


$9 9 9 © 9 9 9 


with Success,. > s soo se $4.25 
with Success end 1 of A, . . 4.25 
with Success and 2 of A, 5,25 
with Success aad 1 of B, 5.28 
with Success and 2 of B, 7.25 
with Success asd Outlook, (sew) 6.28 
with Success asd No. Am. 

Review (mew) or inter. > 2.28 

Studio, ...... se 
with Success asd Country Life, 6.80 
with Success, . s s SS wh SUCCES, I dece nan SEO 
with Success avd 1 of A, 3.00 
with Success and 2 of A, 3.80 
with Success ead 1 of B, 4.00 


with Success aad 2 of B, 

with Success and 1 of A and 4.50 
1 of B, 

with Success asd 2 of A ot 7.00 
2 of B, 


e» e s 9 * 9 95 


e 8 © 9» c? @ 9 *? 


with Success awd 1 of A, . . $8.00 
with Success avd 2 of A, 5.50 
with Success awd 1 of B, 6.00 
international jwih Success asd 2 of B, 7.50 
Stadio with Success end Outlook, (new) 6.50 


with Success end Harper’s 3.25 
Magazine or Weekly, . f 
with Success and Country Life, 6.75 


with Success aad 1 of A, . . $8.00 
with Success asd 2 of A, 5.50 
North with Success aad 1 of B, 6.00 
can ith Success asd 2 of B, .. 7.50 
Ameri with Success asd Outlook, (wew) 6.50 
Review with Success awd Harper's) n ag 
Mew nab; if are l Magazine or Weekly, . : 
siab vrieno) with Success asd Country Life, 6.78 
ith Success and 1 of A, . . $3.00 
with Success avd 2 of A, 3.50 
wish Success and 1 of B, 4.00 
ith Success asd 2 of B, 5.50 
Outing with Success and 1 of A and 4.50 
YobB,.3:—9€» : 
with Success aad 2 of A and 
2 of B, aq 700 
with Success,. . . . .. s. $3.00 
with Success asd 1 of A, . . 3.80 
with Success asd 2 of A, 4.00 
with Success asd 1 of B, 4.50 
with Success end 2 of B, 6.00 
Outlook with Success amd Harper’ !l 625 
ex aub ES re) Magazine or Weekly, . 2 
MAL add. with Success asd Country Life, 5.25 
with Success asd No. Am. 
Review (sew) or inter. 6.80 
Studio,» . . . we . .. 
with Success . ... ln $2.50 
with Success avd 1 of A, . 3.00 
with Success and 2 of A, 3.50 
> with Success avd 1 of B, 4.00 
siia with Success aad 2 of B, 5.50 
with Success awd 1 of A and 4.50 
pof By... eee 
with Success and 2 of A and | 7.00 
20f Bee Aw ws s 
with Success asd 1 of A, $3.00 
with Success asd 2 of A, 3.50 
with Success ead 1 of B, 4.00 
World's ith Success aad 2 of B, 5.50 
Work with Success avd 1 of A and 4.50 
kof B, ME NES j 
with Success asd 2 of A ee 7.00 
20 B, sasssa’ P 


The Success Atlas and Gazetteer 


This isa valuable Traveling Atlas of nearly 600 pages, exquis- 
tely printed. bound in silk cloth, and containing a most unique 
and convenient reference index to the 4^ „oco towns mapped. Regu- 

$roc It may be ordered with any of the SUCCESS come 


lar 
iret by adding only $.25 to the combination price. 
Magazines ordered by subscribers may be eni to 


Notice the same or diferent addresses, as desired. Sube 
scriptions will commence with issues requested whenever sible 
to furnish copies: otherwise, with ue 2 the month following 
that in which the subscription is received. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, “hes vor" 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


A Holiday Present 


from Success Magazine 


On Christmas morning several thousand of our readers received through the 
mails or by express a. Christmas present from Success. On New Year's morning 
several thousand' moré will recéive 4 New Year's present. l A NE 

These presents from Success are in the nature of a surprise. . It is true that an 
intimation about them was given by advertisement in our December number,— 
but nothing more—and.we know that the recipients cannot fail to be delighted 
with them or to regard our presents as among the ‘best of those which they' are ` 
receiving in this happy season. Our efforts to interest and please our subscribers H 
have been so thoroughly successful that we are going to continue giving Holiday 


Presents throughout January.| bow s 
Who are to get these Presents? 
We receive every year, particularly in the Holiday Season, thousands of orders, 
reading in effect: «Please renew my subscription to Success and send Success also ' 
to my friend. I want him (or her) to have your valuable paper next year.” 
It is those of our kind friends, who help to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, that we intend to remember with a holiday present. To 
jJou— the reader of these words,—we will send such a present, if you will 
send us two or more DE s to Success, one of which may be your own 
renewal, though the other (or others) must be new. In order to be sure of 


receiving this present at the appointed time, you iheyld not fail to note carefully ` 
the “Special Notice” below. 


Special Notice Holiday Present Coupon 


(1) To your letter containing the two or more subscriptions to Success, attach 
the coupon on this page, giving us information on which Mr. Higgins can base his selec- 


tion of a gift to best please you. EDWARD E. HIGGINS, General Manager, | 
(2) As soon as your order with coupon reaches us, we will immediately decide upon and Success Company, Washington Square, New York. 
send you a present, which should reach you within from ten to fifteen days Presents will 
be sent for all orders (containing coupons) received by us bearing January postmark ; Dear Sm:— 
í. e, if you mail us an order on January 31st, you will receive a present, although it may : . , 
not reach you until February 10th to rth. lam sending you with this an order for. 
(3 In order to receive a Present, you must either [a] send us $2.00 for two single subscriptions to Success. Please-send Holiday Present addressed as 
subscriptions to Success, (or $1.00 for three, or $4.00 for four, etc.); or [^]send us at full 
club prices two or more Success Magazine or Book clubs (as advertised elsewhere), cach follows: 


| club to contain a subscription tu " Success" ; or [c] send us one separate subscription to 

SUCCESS at $1.00, and full advertised price ‘on one or more Success Magazine or Book 

Clubs, each club to contain a subscription to" Success.” Name 
(43 One of the Success subscriptions sent may be a renewal, but the other (or 

others) must be new. 
(3) A more valuable Present will, of course, be given for three Success subscriptions Street and Number. —— 

than for two ; for four than for three, etc. 
(6) Although we prefer to send our Present to the friend who actually obtains and 


sends us the SUCCESS subscriptions, we will, if especially desired, send it to any other City or Town 
name or address which he or she may give us. 
QUARANTER 
We absolutely guarantee to our readers full satisfaction with our Holiday County and State 


Presents. If dissatisfied, the subscriber may return the Present to us, at our 


expense, and we will refund all money paid. [The subscriber will please give the following information regarding 


the recipient of the present:] 


All orders should be addressed to EDWARD E. HIGGINS, General 
Manager, The Success Company, Washington Square, New York. Mr. 
Higgins will give his personal attention to the selection of gifts. 


Age Male or Female... LL 


Living in City, Town. or Country. 
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The Democratic Defeat 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
(Concluded from page 9g] 


check the increasing appropriations for the navy. 
It is not likely to put an end to the colonial system 
by applying the Declaration of Independence to 
the Filipinos. 

Having promised. no reforms in the platform, 
it is not likely.to inaugurate reforms after a victory 
which its leaders construe as a vindication of the 


party’s-inaction along these lines, On-the con-. 


trary, its signal success is likely tọ encourage it 
to go even farther in the direction of plutocracy 
than it has gone. It is likely to make the finan- 


cial laws more favorable to. the. financiers and. 


more. harsh for the country at large; it is.likely to 


make the connection between Wall Street and ‘the. 
treasury department even more close and intimate. 


| than it is now. 


If the large plurality which the. President has: 


received and the fact that he.is not a candidate 


for re&lection, —if these things, taken together, , 


make him more independent and lead him to 
throw the influence of the administration upon the 
side of the common , people rather than upon 
the side of organized wealth, he will increase his 
own popularity, but he will cause a division in 
his party and bring on a contest. between the two 
extremes, If, on the other hand, he considers the 
election an indorsement of all that the Republican 
Party has done, or failed to do, we can safely 
count upon à growing. protest among thoughtful 
Republicans, who must sooner or later recognize 
the dangerous tendency of their party's policies. 
If the Democratic Party so acts.as to win the 
confidence of those outside of thé Republican 
` Party who desire reform, and the Republican Party 
so acts as to further discourage those reformers 
who are still within its limes, the next campaign 
will be fought under conditions more favorable to, 
the triumph of the Democratic Party. 

In the meantime, there isa possibility of a break 
in the industrial situation upon which the Repub- 
licans have relied as a vindication of their position. 
They have talked prosperity, and all criticism of 
their policies has been answered with the ques- 


The Wrath of the 


tions, ''Isn't the country prosperous? Are not 
the people faring better than they did under the 
Cleveland administration ?'' 

' There is no Republican policy that can truly be 
said to promote prosperity. The present pros- 
perity is not built upon a sound foundation, The 
people are being bled by the great combinations 
and dividends are beirig paid upon watered stock. 
The bleeding process will some day end from the 
exhaustion of the public, and then the water will 
be squeezed out of the stock of the corporations. 

The conditions, this year, have been more favor- 
able to Republican success than they are likely 
to be again, while the objections to Republican 
policies are likely to increase. 

The question, '* What of the night (M might 
therefore be answered, —'* Dawn is near.’ 


w. d 


What Judge: Parker Did with the Telegram 


y DGE PARKER is rather careléss of his personal posses- 
sions. He has no interest in souvenirs, particularly 
of his own past deeds. After his nomination for the 
presidency, many newspapers and magazines were eager 
to obtain speeches of his that would give his views on gen- 


eral topics, but in this quest a surprising paucity of mate- 


rial was encountered. It was well known that Judge 
Parker had delivered numerous addresses. Few of them 
were available for the very simple reason that he had 
never kept drafts of even those utterances which were 
most carefully prepared. 

On the day after he had sent his famous telegram to the 
convention at St. Louis, and the press had given evidence 
that the country had been electrified, the judge's son-in- 
law, Rev. Charles M. Hall, went down from his home in 
Kingston to Esopus. He asked for the original copy of 
the telegram, which the judge had written on a telegraphic 
blank and then turned over to his secretary to be type- 
written, so that the operator would make no mistake. 

"What do.you want to do with the telegram?" in- 
quired Judge Parker. 

"Why, I want to preserve it, replied Dr. Hall. 

"Oh, nonsense," laughed the judge. “I think it is in 
the waste basket, where it ought to be." 

Dr. Hall found it, and it was through him that the re- 
porters obtained it for reproduction in facsimile. He 
consented to give it to them. only under the most implicit 
promises that it would be returned, and now it is one of 
the valued possessions of-the Hall family. 

In speaking of it to an acquaintance,-Judge Parker re- 


marked: ‘One can never tell how his personality or his | 


actions impress. others. > The sending of that telegram 
seemed to me to be the.simple and obvious thing to do. 
was astonished when I learned from the newspapers what 
a stir it was making throughout the country. i 


ICT. Syndicat 


K 


H..S. COOPER 
(Comcluded from page ag) 


you, Tom,—and it maddened me so, thé cold. 
blooded brutality of it, the awfulness, the.horror, 
the suddenness,—~all together drove me crazy for 
a second, and I cursed them, refused it, and tried 
to escape, and—here I am, and here [ see you 
brought beside .me! Oh, Tom, tell me what to 
do, —old fellow, tell me if it is some awful dream, 
some ghastly joke, or. some fool. thing of. my im- 
agination! 
lies before me, —before me? Yes, old man, and 
before you, too, for you know too much, and 
you've, heard too. much, — and I’ve brought this 
all on youl" —and ‘he laid his hand on my knee, 


and, before 1 knew. it, we, were both crytng like + 


babies. 


We knew that it was no dream, ‘for’, the men : 


we dealt with, or who were dealing with us, rather, 
were in deadly earnest. We were in their power 
beyond any hope of aid, and our fate lay in their 
hands, —hands that, in handling millions, had 
, become as careless of human lives and happiness, 


if they stood in their way, as of so much straw, . 


We knew that there was no help for us except to 
accept their ultimatum, for the web had been too 
deftly woven, we. had walked into it too blindly, 
and we were too well caught in it for us to hopeto 
escape by struggling, —our only chance for life— 
for reason,— was that one offered us by them. 
So it seemed to us, as we grew calmer and could 
discuss the matter. My fate I did not know,—it 
could not be worse than Bob's; it could not be so 
bad,—for I had neither kith, kin, nor sweetheart, 
while Bob told me—for the first time,—of that 
which made his fate the worse, —his engagement 
to a girl he loved, —who loved him, and who was 
waiting only for his return from New York to 
marry him. That was the thought that made 
him desperate, —that she might never know his 
fate, might believe him false, and might marry 
another, —and the poor fellow, groaned in bitter- 
ness of spirit! 


You heard his words, and know what : 


We expláined and discussed for a long time, — 
all to no purpose, for we could come to no con- 
clusion beyond our first one, that to preserve our 
lives—or our reasóns,—we must accept the terms 
offered us,—I say ‘tus,’ as'I had no reason to 
suppose that my fate would now be any different 
from- his. So I finally called to the group of 
Russians at the door, and in a few minutes Rosen- 
thal and the others came.in. They came straight 
to us and Otis spoke-Grst. ` 

“Well, Mr. Allison, what is your, decision ?'" 

- “I wish to ask three- ‘questions 

*! And they are ?'’ 

“Is your ultimatum to me’ still positive;— cam 

it not.be avoided by any guarantee on my part?'"- 
** Mr. Allison, it is no reflection. on your honor 

tò say that our * ultimatum,’ as you are pleased to 


call it, às still’ as was stated to yoü, and that no 


guarantee on your part could change it one iota, — < 

i we can not afford a single risk beyond what we 
are] think, unnecessarily taking. Your second 
question ?"' ' 

“What are ‘you going to do with Tom,;+-my 
friend here ?'". 

“That we do not deem it wise to tell you, Mr. 
Allison. You will part from him here,—-to ste 
-him no more!" - : 

‘That will not answer! I brought this on 
him,—it is my fault. alone that he is in this trou- 
ble with me, and I will not give an answer until I 
know what you do with him! Are you devils, 
that you want to add this last touch of torture? — 
what harm will it do your fiendish plans for me 
to know this poor fellow's fate? Your plea for 
ali this you are doing is 'necessity/—is it a 
necessity that, to the torture of the living death 
you are giving me, you add the terror of my 
friend's unknown fate?” 

Rosenthal stepped forward-—although Otis tried 
to push him back, —and said :— 

“The boy is right; he should know that much. 
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I can see no harm in telling him! No! I will 
not be silent, Victor! I have some rights in this 
matter, and I say it shall be so. Mr. Allison, 
your friend Tom will live here in New York under 
strict surveillance, and holding his life as the 
price of his absolute silence, "That much inior- 
mation is due you, —he will be safe and well cared 
for as long as that absolute silence is maintained; 
he will be warned if he willfully tries to break it; 
if he persists, his fate will be of his own making. 
That, Mr. Allison, will also be yours, —you shall 
live safely, freely, —luxuriously, if you desire it, 
and as long as you Keep faith with us. Willful 
violation will subject you to a warning,—heed itt 
That is all I have to say,—you had a third 
question ??' 

‘Can no intimation of my fate be given to ‘any 
one?” 

Victor answered this question, —his reply showed 
the almost superhuman knowledge and power, ‘of 
these men. 

** No, Mr. Allison," he said; “not in the sense 
you mean. That matter was considered when the 
fact of your engagement was known to us, and it 
was not deemed wise to let any one know or sus- 
pect that you had disappeared in any extraordi- 
nary way. Neither could we allow any one— 
much less a woman,—to share your exile, for the 
risks would be too great—the responsibilities too 
large,—-for us to assume. Understand, again, 
Mr. Allison, and you also, Mr. Macy, that we 
could have allowed you both to disappear—to 
die,—at any moment during the last few weeks, 
and no one would have been the wiser, 1 myself 
am frank to say that I was in favor of so doing; 
in view of the interests at stake I "believe it to be 
tle simplest way for us all, —I like no drawn-out 
bargains,—but my confrères have overruled me 
in that they allow you both to'live, but beyond 
that I am firm, for I will have s» complications! 
Now, Mr. Allison, time presses, —what is your 
decision?” 

- Poor Bob! He looked at the group around 
hin, and there was something in his look that 
made the four draw back and: made the three 
Russians close up toward him; it was only for a 
minute, "however, —his glance fell on me, his 
face cleared, he held out his hdnd' to me, and 
said, quietly, ‘*Good-by, old friend," and I 
burst into tears, He never wavered, and I could 
"feel him stroke my head as if he wére a father, or 
an older brother, as he said, quietly, “Don't, 
old man, don't! I've got all I can stand, " soI 
straightened up after a bit and'he shook my hand 
in farewell and turned to the others and said, ‘I 
am at your service, gentlemen,'' as coolly as if he 
were going to a pleasure party. Victor spoke 
some words to his men and then said 4o Bob :— 

"Mr. Allison, these gentlemen will be your 

companions, and to them will come a fourth who 
speaks English. You will—as- you value your 
life, —be guided implicitly by them in all matters!" 

And so he went out with thé three, and I never 
saw him again, and never heard directly of or 
from him, The only news that I think was in re- 
gard to him came to me recently, as I will tell 
later. Of his departure, the ‘manner of it and 
whether there was any trouble in regard to itor 
any inquiry made as to his disappearance, I know 
Grete positively. When he left the room 1 fell 

‘a dead faint which passed into an attack of 
ere fever which, kept me on my:'back for 
‘months. Then I was sent to the mountains -to 
cofivalesce, which took ‘many | months more, and 
so the time ‘passed, and it was a year before 1 saw 
New York again. ‘I could find no mention, in 
any of the papers of that-date, ‘of the fact of ‘Ris 


disappearance or of any search for’ him, the only 


clue that I could find- being the sailing: of Otis's 
steam yacht the morning after Bob left me. It 
was stated that “some friends of ‘her owner were 
on'a pleasure cruise around South America, and 
had'only touched at New York for some necessary 
repairs to the yacht. The names of the friends 
could not be learned, as they were on a restful 
trip and desired. to remain incognito," 

Of ker 1 heard no word until about five years 
.after poor Bob went away, when I saw the notice 
of her marriage in a Southern paper. Poor Bob 
and poor girl! Five years is à long time when 
one is young! 

And of myself? 1 am apparently free to do as I 
wish, and I have a salary that would keep me in 
luxury if I desired to spend it that way, —but I do 
not I go to my desk at the office and attend to 
my duties, which have been made very light for 
me and never take me out of the city. Since Leon 
Rosenthal s.death I have le little to do with any 
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of the old members of the firm with the exception 
of Isidore Rosenthal, who knew and I think still 
knows, —nothing of the transactions of that night. 
Leon tried always to be very friendly to me and I 
really felt sorry for the manner of his death: and, 

although I could never get at the rights of it, I 
have felt sure that the fate he aided in dealing out 
to us two was brought home to him, for I have 
learned that the last vear of his life was a perpetual 
haunting fear of some terrible vengeance that was 
threatening him, and that his last hours were those 
of a desperate maniac. 

I am allowed to make no intimate friends, and 
of late the desire.for such friends. seems to have 
passed from me, Ihavean acquaintance, a genial, 
jolly fellow who is in our office and has a desk 
next to mine, and bachelor apartments. opposite 
mine, He takes.me everywhere, and tries his 
best to amuse and interest me, He calls' me 
'"chum''.and “old fellow’' and tries to be in- 
timate with me; but I hate him, for 1 know that 
he is my shadow and a spy. 1 have a valet, a 
quiet, respectful, and capable man, *'recommend- 
ed'' by. Leon Rosenthal; he never sleeps or tires, 
he seems to know my every wish, thought, or de- 
sire, and he is all that a servant ought to be, but 
I despise and loathe him, for I know that he is my 
jailer and a spy. Between them and others that 
I occasionally recognize, 1 know that there is no 
action-—scarcely a thought, —of mine but is known 
to some one in authority at once, and, if it seems 
strange or suspicious, it is thwarted in ways that 
would seem supernatural did I not know the scope 
and power of the syndicate. Why they have put 
themselves to all the trouble that they have in re- 
gard to me, and why I have not been quietly made 
away with, is one of the things that I do not-un- 
derstand; perhaps. they. really feel compunction in 
regard to their course and think that in their for- 
bearance toward me they are making up for it, or 
more likely it is that they are exactly keeping their 
part of the agreement, so that, if 1 do not keep 
mine, the blame of the consequences will not rest 
on them, I have not kept my part, for it is be- 


yond human nature that I should do so,—and I . 


have had my ‘‘warnings!"’ 

The first one:came to me the night after 1 had , 
written Agr, I could not stand the thought of her 
eating her heart out in the hopeless sorrow of Bob's 
unknown fate, and sq] secretly wrote and posted her 
a few lines, —50 secretly and with such perfect care 
for all details that I felt sure that no one but the 
Omnipotent was cognizant of the act, The next 
morning I woke up heavy and dull and languid, 
and on the table beside my bed was my letter to 
her, and a note that said, ‘Better. burn this at 
once!" I reached over*to take it up, and found 
my right hand useless, as-if paralyzed! I took up 
the letter with my left hand, —it was postmarked, 
and the'seal of the envelope was intact, but under 
it was another note which said,.*' You had better - 
learn to write with your left hand. This is the 
first warning!" .It took me some time to follow 
their behest, and it was a year before J recovered 
the use of the hand, 

For a couple of years after. that I made no 
attempt, to cross. their wishes, although I missed 
no-opportunity to do so,; and at length the oppor- 
tunity came, It is not necessary. to tell of, my 


plan for escape; I thought it perfect and. Tay: 


down one night with a prayer of thankfulness that 
at length I was free. 
in.my own bed with the same. feeling. of langaor 


and dullness, and réalized,at.once that I had been. 
I looked on my little. table . for my. 
*' This is the. 


trapped. . 
billet. n was there, and, it said, 
second warning, and will give you a needed resti” 
It did, for J was confined to my bed for weeks, 
and to my room for months; for, when I tried to 
rise that morning, I found that I had lost the use 
of myself from the waist down! : ` 


After that 1 determined that, so far as I myself - 


was concerned, I would accept my fate; but, as 
time went on, there grew on me a desire to know 
something of the fate of Bob, and the desire grew 
until it became unbearable. So I spoke to Conrad 
Goetz, who, since Leon's death, had become the 
active American head of the firm, and asked him 
plainly for news of Allison. With an ugly glitter 
in his eyes he answered, quietly, ** My dear Mr. 
Macy, neither you nor I ever knew any one of 
that name!'' and I understood then that from them 
Í was not to have any news of Bob. Some time 
afterwards chance—as I thought, —threw in my 
way a noted traveler in Siberia, who was again on 
his way to make an exhaustive and lengthy trip 
through that country. On the pretext of an inter- 
est in a political prisoner, and without in any way 


lawoke the next morning . 


telling any of the real facts of the case, I inter- 
ested him in an attempt to locate Bob, and ob- 
tained a promise to let me know of him. I heard 
nothing from him, but some weeks ago there 
came in my mail a foreign newspaper, and, when 
I unwrapped it, there fell from it a slip that said, 
“This is the third warning; there will be no 
more!" There was a paragraph in the paper 
that was marked, and, as the characters looked 
to be Russian, I took it to an old Russian rabbi 
that I knew, and got him to read it for me. It 
was from some little town in a part of Russian 
Siberia that 1 had never heard of, some place far 
away from railroads and any kind of civilization. 
The marked paragraph was a notice of the death 
of a: Mr. “ Perov," and it went on to say that he 
was ‘(a gentleman well liked among us, notwith- 
standing his infirmity. He had been perfectly 
sane for a long time, but some few days ago he 
.was taken with a violent attack while reading a 
foreign newspaper in the club, and, notwithstand. 
ing the instant administration of ether as usual, 
and the subsequent consequent exertions of his 
attendant physician, Dr. Karina, and the devoted 
care of his constant friend and companion, Dr. 
Smoloff, he grew rapidly worse and died the next 
day. The police made an examination of the 
case and of the property of the deceased, and 
have permitted burial in the ‘strangers’ corner,’ 
and have also permitted Dr. Smoloff and Mr. 
Perov's devoted servants, Michael and John, to 
leave at once for Moscow and take Mr. Perov's 
personal belongings with them. Mr. Perov was 
liked by all who knew him; his kindness of heart, 
and his liberality to the sick, the poor, and the 
needy endeared him to all. Nothing is known 
as to his nationality or his people, for his invari- 
able sad courtesy forbade all direct inquiry, as 
did the statements given'out by his devoted friend 
and his servants,-—-that no personal inquiries 


must ever be addressed to him, as they tended 


to bring on dangerous paroxysms. : All will miss 


him, especially the poor, to whom he was a ‘little x 


father.’ 

Poor Bob! So you died alone i ina aange land, 
watched and ‘spied on by your’'*devoted friend 
and servants,'' and labeled as a harmless lunatic. 


te 


? I wondered then if you ever cursed the pitifully > 
‘blind fool whdse ‘bungling brought you to this. . 


Aud did-that one item of news that could 'move 
you, the news of Aer married a few weeks befóre, 
reach you in some mysterious: or devilish Way 
and cause that ‘violent attack'' and that “in- 
stantaneous administration of ether, as zsuaz P 
Had those fiends tired of their part of the agree- 
ment and taken advantage of that “attack?” , Or. 
had he had Ars “ third warning? ' Ican not ‘tell, 

—l can only surmise,—it would be-like their 
devilishness! What can one do with such fiends! 
I feel often as if 1 must in despair take my own 
life or make some mad attempt at escape or dis~, 
closure that will bring the end! Perhaps this 
writing will do it, —if so, I only hope that it will 
only fall into hands that they can not d blind, 

ór bribe. God help me! 


Weall sat silent for a minute or two, —the old 
man was"the first to speak, and’ his voice was a 
bft husky. : : 

“What do yon know, Weston; in regard to 
thi?” , , 

t Lknow the nían who wrote this, and he is—or, 

‘rather, was, —what he claims to be in this book!’ 

“H’m! And you, Dan?" 

“I knew the man he calls ‘Allison:’ I re- 
member when he disappeared; Mr. Weston put 
me on the case when 1 first came on, but called 
me off at once.’ : 

"Why, Weston ?'' 

“The inquiry came to me from a friend in the 

South, and | put Dan on it, and he had only started 
on an ihquiry among the police when orders came 
‘from headquarters” 


was safe, and nothing must be stirred up about it!" 

“Him! And you, Halsey ?” 

“I married Aer/"" 

“The devil! ' And you, Smith?” 

For answer I handed him one of my items; it 
read as follows :— 

“H, G. Willis, a salesman in the employ of 
Rosenthal and Company,'' (those were not the true 
names,) ‘‘diamond importers, was found dead in 
bed at his rooms, No. 1453 East Fifty-second 
Street, this morning. His physician, Dr. Helmuth, 
was called at once and pronounced it a case of 
heart failure. The doctor stated that Mr. Willis 
was subject to attacks of this kind and therefore 


- 


(our paper's proprietor,) “to 
drop it,—the matter was’ a private one, the man 
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kept a valet who slept in the adjoining room with 


an open door between. The valet had heard 


nothing unusual during the night, nor had he 
noticed anything unusualin Mr. Willis's appear: 
ance the night before, L. P. Stepniah, a fellow 
employee and personal friend of Mr. Willis, whose 
rooms are opposite and on the same floor, was in 
Mr. Willis s room until ten or eleven o'clock play- 
ing cards with him, and noticed nothing strange in 
Mr. Willis appearance or actions. Upon the 
certificate of Dr. Helmuth the coroner decided not 
to hold an inquest or autopsy. So far as can be 
learned from Mr. Stepniah and from his employers, 
Mr. Willis has no relatives, and the public ad. 
ministrator was therefore notified and will take 
charge of his effects, Neither his friends nor,his 
employers knew anything of Mr. Willis's birth. 
place or antecedents, he having always been very 
reticent concerning them.'' 

The “old man" handed it back to me without 
a word, but with a curious set smile on his face; 
then he pulled a cablegram out of his pocket, and 
handed it to Weston, who read it and looked 
inquiringly at Hulbert, who nodded, and it was 
passed on to us. ‘It was in a code unknown to 
us, but the translation was under it in blue pencil, — 
“Kill any notice Willis's death!” 

We all looked at one another for a full minute, — 
we were all pale, —1 felt that I was,—and then 
Mr. Hulbert reached over and took up the little 
book, and, saying, **Come along with me," led 
the way to the elevator, went down into the sub- 
basement, stopped before one of the steam boilers, 
opened the furnace door, flung the book into the 
hottest part of the fire, banged the door to, and 
said im —c 

“I've followed thie first part of the advice, — 
burnt it, —let's all follow the second part, —' for- 


get it, —forget it, —forget it!''' and he turned off - 


and went-up Stairs, and we followed, —perfectly 


silent. [THE END]. 
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How Edwin Markham Suppressed a E 


RECENTLY aman called at the Staten Island home of 
Edwin Markham, author of "The Man with the 
Hoe,” and introduced himself as the writer of a book on 
which, he said, he had spent twenty-five years of study 
and research. | Mr. Markham, who is unusually kind in 
listening to and counseling amateur authors, immediately 
felt that one who has spent a quarter of à century on his 
nr ‘is rare, and he invited him to his study without 
ela 
What is the nature of your work?” asked Mr. 
Markham. “ 
^] have written the greatest book of the apes,” began 
the new author} '' ] have solved the mystery of the world. 
I know allvabout it, I am prepared to prove my state- 
ments. ^ I know just why the world was made, who. really 
maae it, and 1 have laid bare the mysteries of creation. 
“ My good man," said Mr. Markham, interrupting him, 
“if you have came to me for advice, let me tell you io take 
your manuscript at once and burn it. 1f you have solved. 


` the "mystery of this world, you are its greatest enemy. 


Why,” continued the poet, '*if you have solved the mys- 
tery of the world-you have robbed men of their greatest 
joy. -You-have left as nothing to work for, you have dese 
troyed our ambition, you have reduced us to mere animals. 
It is the mysteries of the world that have made it great, 
and 1, for one, dé n't want to have them Sol¢ed."" > v 

Mr. Markham’s visitor sat dumfounded for a‘moment. 
The vision of his twenty-five years of labor flitted ,before 
him as he said :— 

"sr guess you ‘re'right,— I guess you're right." 


w w » 


Disappointment in Stageland. 


A FRIEND who had an engagement. with. Henry W: 
"Savage, the theatrical manager, called at’ his New 

York office, one day last summer, to keep the appointment, 
and was told that Mr. Savage was busy and that he would 
have to wait in the outer office a few minutes. While this 
gentleman was waiting he was astonished to notice’ the 
number of young women who came in seeking positions, 
and later he asked Mr. Savage if he knew about how many 
young women called every day looking for work. 

"O, Idon 'tknow, » said Mr. Savage; '' I suppose about 
a hundred or so.' 
` UT think itis more than that number," 
"Suppose you have them counted." 

“Alright” replied Mr. Savage, ‘’ I should like to know, 


' said his friend. 


.too, and to-morrow, between my office hours, — ten and 


three,— I will place a clerl;at the outer desk and ask him 
to KER record on a tally sheet of every young woman who 
calls for stage employment.” 

On the following afternoon, at three o'clock, Mr. Savage 
called his clerk. ‘The tally sheet showed that the number 
of fries was over five hundred ! 

Mr. Savage's is only one of a number of large offices in 
the metropolis. Many of the girls who call state that they 
have come from all parts of the country, and many, hoping 
for a chance in the "legitimate" field, have found it ovet- 
crowded and seek work of a lower grade in the burlesque 
companies. This year, New York has been filled with 
hundreds of disappointed stage-struck girls. Theatrical 
managers say that they have never known a time when 
there were so many looking for work. A recent advertise- 
ment for chorus girls, in a New York daily newspaper, 
brought over seven thousand replies. 
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Popular Science 


for the Home 
Conducted by GARRETT P. SERVISS 


The Demand for Water Power 


How Waterfalls Enable the World, while Increasing Its 
Machinety, to Spare Its Coal Supplies 


EVERY day sees more and more of the wasted power of 

waterfalls, which lies at man's disposal in every hilly 
or mountainous country, turned to use in furnishing elec- 
tricenergy. The p of waterfalls is driving the greatest 
of all tunnels, the double Simplon bore, through the 
Alps; it is sending another tunnel, by devious ways, be- 
hind precipices and under glaciers, to the summit of the 
snowy Jungfrau; and a plan is now being perfected for 
constructing, once more with the aid of waterfalls, and to 
be run by them, when finished, a rival to the Simplon 
road, which shall cross the Alps between Turin and 
Martigny. 

Everyoody knows what Niagara is doing, and how the 
waterfalls of California, and of other mountainous states, 
are being harnessed. 

A. A. Campbell Swinton, at the recent meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, pre- 
sented accurate statistics, which he had personally col- 
lected, showing that no less than one million, five hundred 
thousand horse power derived from waterfalls is now being 
utilized in various parts of the world for the development 
of electric energy. Of this great total, which he believed 
did not represent the full truth, for he thought it probable 
that the real egate is two million horse power, nearl 
one third must be credited to the United States. i 

There is one feature of this utilization of water power in 
place of steam power, which Mr. Swinton brought out, 
and which is seldom thought of, and that is the saving of 
coal which it effects. On the basis of two inillion horse 
power derived from waterfalls, this saving amounts to 
nearly twelve million tons of coal per year. 

But the maximum amount of water power that is avail- 
able has not yet begun to be approached in actual utiliza- 
tion, so that the annual saving of coal must become larger 
and larger ner year. This, in view of the increasing 
difficulty of working many coal mines, owing to the great 
depths to which they have penetrated, and in view of the 
approaching exhaustion of some of the most famous fields, 
becomes a highly important consideration. Every little 
while the world is reminded, more or less sensationally, 
of a coming coal famine. The fact is that coal, of the 
better grades, possesses so many advantages and con- 
veniences as a fuel that the earth's supplies of it should 
be conserved for human use as long as possible. Men of 
science have more than once sounded a warning against 
the waste of coal, for coal is the gift of a geologic age 
which can not be renewed. Thus waterfalls, by enabling 
us to spare coal, are performing an indirect service only 
less important than their direct service in supplying elec- 
tric power. But for them the growing use of electricity 
would soon make a drain upon the coal mines of the most 
serious character. 

The era of waterfalls seems certainly to have dawned. 
Every great cataract will become a focus of industry, just 
as every great river valley has always been a center of 
epa and Professor Brigham's prediction, that 

iagara is to be the industrial center of America, may be 
fulfilled within a generation. 
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Temperatures of Other Worlds 


Recent Calculations Relating to the State of Things is 
Mars, Venus, and Metcory 


A CALCULATION which throws a very illuminating side 
light upon the problem of the habitability of the other 
à has recently been made by Professor J. H. Poynt- 

, in England. 

t is evident, at a glance, that one of the first require- 
ments which must be met by any world, in order that it 
may nourish inhabitants having physical characteristics 
resembling those of the inhabitants of the earth, is a suffi- 
cient, but not too great supply of heat from the sun. Our 
experience shows that a very delicate balance must be pre- 
served in this respect. The limits of temperature between 
which life is possible to us are narrow. ¢ average tem- 
perature of the earth's surface, derived from the heat of 
the sun, is about sixty degrees above zero, Fahrenheit. 
If it were one hundred degrees above, or ten degrees 
below zero, the globe would be practically uninhabitable 
for beings organized as we are, while there are many con- 
temporary forms of life on the earth which could not 
endure even so slight an alteration as that. 

Evidently, then, one of the first problems to be solved, 
in eie e question of the habitability, say, of such 
a planet as Mars, is that of its average temperature. This 
is not so easy as it may seem at first glance. Everybody 
learned, in his school days, that the light and heat of the 
sun vary in proportion to the distance. If we know how 
intense its radiation is at any one distance, then we can 
tell at once how intense it is at any other given distance. 
The law, in brief, is that the radiant energy of the sun 
varies inversely as the square of the distance. This is 
easily illustrated thus:— 

Suppose a planet is situated twice as far from the sun 
as the earth is; then, according to our rule, the radiation 
it receives will be, to that received by the earth, as one to 
the square of two, which is four. In other words, the 
heat received from the sun et the distance of the supposed 
planet would be one quarter as great as at the distance of 
the earth. If, on the other hand, we suppose the planet 
to be twice as near the sun as the earth is, then the heat 
it receives will be four times as great as that received by 
the earth. 

Now, this law has sometimes been thought to give a 
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| true representation of the temperatures prevailing on the 
| various planets, but it does not do so, and the fact that 


it does not is of great importance when we come to con- 
sider the habitability of other worlds. What we need to 
know, in discussi at problem, is the actual temperature 
to which the surface of the planet is raised by the heat 
from the sun falling upon it, and it has been found that 
this temperature varies not inversely as the square, but in- 
versely as the sguare root of the distance. is makes a 
very great difference in the results, and a difference which, 
as far as it goes, favors the habitability of certain planets 
which, judged by the law of inverse squares, would have 
to be incontinently thrown out of the list. 

For instance, take again a planet twice as far from the 
sun as the earth is. It receives only one quarter as much 
heat as the earth gets, but its surface temperature will be 
to that of the earth as 1 to 1.42, because the square root 
of two is represented by the decimal r.42 very nearly. 
If the supposed planet is twice as near the sun as the earth 
is, then its temperature will be not four times as great 
as the earth's but only a little more than forty per cent. 
greater. 

With these facts in mind let us examine some of the cal- 
culations of Professor Poynting. 1t should be remarked 
that a slight variation in the numerical results derived from 
the application of the law of temperature arises from the 
fact that the earth and the other planets reflect some of 
the radiation which falls upon them. Making allowance 
for this, Professor je ria anows that the temperature on 
the surface of the planet Mercury must be, on the aver- 
age, about three hundred and eighty-five degrees above 
zero! As we have already seen, such a terrific tempera- 
ture would be utterly inconsistent with the existence of 
living beings like those we know on the earth. It is far 
above the boiling point of water, so that oceans upon that 
planet are apparently impossible, since they would be 
turned into steam, At the same time it is not so great a 
degree of heat that it is impossible to imagine that living 
beings might be so constituted as to be able to endure it, 
though they would have to differ widely from us. 1f the 
law of inverse squares represented the heat on Mercury we 
should find the temperature to be about one thousand 
Seven hundred degrees above zero! 

For Venus, which receives nearly twice as much solar 
radiation as the earth gets, Professor Poynting calculates 
an average surface hen of about one hundred and 
seventy-lour degrees above zero. This would be too hot 
for us, but yet it is not difficult to think that physical life 
may be adjusted to such a temperature. A RR 
slight modification of the atmosphere on Venus—and all 
observations indicate that her atmosphere does differ from 
ours,—might even render Venus an agreeable abode 
for man. 

When we come to the earth the average temperature of 
its surface as seuil observed agrees so closely with that 
calculated from the law of temperature above described, 
that this fact may be taken as a test of the accuracy of 
the law. 

Finally we reach Mars, the planet of the “canals” and 
other wonderful appearances. Its temperature, according 
to Professor Poynting, must be about thirty-four degrees 
below zero. is seems very frigid, indeed. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how ice and snow can ever melt on 
that planet, and yet, if they do not melt, what can be the 
rere of the annual disappearance of the broad white 
caps which the telescope shows surrounding the poles of 
Mars? ain, it is evident, we must invoke the influence 
of atmospheric differences, or some other peculiarity in 
the constitution of Mars, in order to reconcile the observed 
appearances with the calculated facts, 

o the objection that such calculations, after all, do not 
result in certain conclusions about the habitability of other 
planets, it may be replied that, at least, theyegive us some 
ground to go upon, and they may lead to others more de- 
cisive. Certainly the problems with which they are con- 
cerned will never cease to fascinate the imagination. 
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Are Blondes to Disappear? 


Statistics Which Show that City Life Encourages a 
Breactte Population 


THE somewhat startling statement has been made that 

the blue-eyed, golden-haired, and light-complexioned 
variety of the human race is in the course of extinction, 
and that, within a few more generations, blondes are likely 
to become so rare in the world's population that they may 
be looked upon as curiosities, somewhat as albinos are to- 
day. The blonde type has been so often chosen by artists 
&nd poets to represent their noblest conceptions of human 
beauty that no one can regard even the bare suggestion of 
its extinction without dismay. Moreover, some of the 
world's greatest races and many of its most masterful per- 
sonalities have belonged to this type, and its admirers have 
sometimes gone so far as to aver that AM complexions, 
and in particular light-colored eyes, are the favored livery 
of the highest genius, 

This is undoubtedly an extreme and untenable claim, 
yet it can not be denied that history shows an extraordinary 
number of men and women of the first rank in all the higher 
fields of intellect who possessed the characteristic marks 
of the blonde, and this not regii in countries where 
the light type prevails, but also in lands like Italy, where 
the genera! complexion of the population is dark. 

To be told, then, upon the alleged authority of science, 
that this golden race of mankind, so highly favored and so 
universally admired, gives indications of vanishing from 
our planet is indeed a cause for astonishment and discom- 
posure. Every one immediately demands: ''Isittrue?'* 
—"'' What basis is there for such an assertion ?"' 

During the recent meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Cambridge, this matter of 
the relative disappearance of blondes was most interest- 
ingly discussed in the Section of Anthropology, under the 
presidency of Henry Balfour, and a very strong feeling o! 
regret, partly sentimental, was exhibited over the outlook. 

It was shown, for instance, by Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, from 
a comparison of the physical characteristics of hospital 
patients, that biondes suffer more than brunettes from 
certain diseases, especially those of a rheumatic character. 
But far more important was his statement that blondes are 
more subject than are their rivals to the diseases of child- 
hood. To this fact evidently must be attributed their al- 
leged gradual disappearance. It is children's diseases 
that most swell the death roll everywhere, and any class 
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It was shown that this particular liability to disease in 
childhood so far overbalances the advantage which blondes 
have in being less subject than brunettes to tuberculosis 
and nervous disorders that in cities—where childhood's 
diseases are most fatal, on account of overcrowding and 
unsanitary conditions,—the relative number of blondes is 
certainly decreasing. and that of brunettes increasing. 

After the age of twenty or twenty-five, thereis a tendency 
to redress the balance, because then ¢udercu/osis and nerv- 
ous troubles begin to reduce the number of brunettes, 
but this is not sufficient, by any means, to restore the rela- 
tive numerical rank of the blondes, on account of the 
greater fatality of the children's diseases which have deci- 
mated them at the beginning. 

The president, Mr. Balfour, pointed out that the neces- 
sary consequence of all this is that fowm life encourages a 
brunette population, and is altering the inherited charac- 
teristics of the English people at the expense of the traits 
which they owe to their blonde ancestry. Moreover, the 
constant influx of the country population to the cities tends 
to swell, in the end, the numerical superiority of the bru- 
nettes. 

Something of a similar kind has been noted on the con- 
tinent of Europe. In fact, if the asserted special tendency 
of blondes to rheumatic and children's diseases is inherent 
in their constitution, the result must be the same every- 
where and can not be confined to the British Isles. 

As to what theprecise defects in the blonde constitution 
are which render people of that complexion more subject 
than brunettes to children's disorders, the evidence is not 
clear. Assuming that the defects exist, it may be recalled 
that the most fatal and characteristic of childhood's dis- 
eases are those now recognized as of germ origin, from 
which it might be inferred that the blood corpuscles of 
blondes are less able to resist the attacks of micro-organ- 
isms than are those of their hardier dark-skinned rivals. 
Some physicians have averred that blondes are constitu- 
tionally angmic, and possess less stamina than brunettes, 
but all would probably not agree in this view. As the 
matter stands, it would appear, as Mr. Balfour has inti- 
mated, that crowded city life is the chief foe of the blonde. 
It is in the cities that the change in the average color of 
the population toward a darker hue has most clearly man- 
ifested itself; and with regard to this it is to be remem- 
bered that one of the most marked sociological phenomena 
of our time is the resistless tendency of porohanon to 
gather in large cities. They are magnets whose power of 
attraction increases in a high ratio with their growth, 

In addition to this it may be said that the amalgamation 
of races now going on so gigantically in our country tends 
toward the relative extinction of the blonde element. Not 
only are we now receiving vast accessions of population 
from countries characterized by the brunette type, but there 
also appears to be something in the American soil and 
climate which makes for the prevalence of that type, so 
that the children of light-complexioned emigrants, at least 
in the Eastern States, often are darker than their parents, 
and even individuals in the course of their lifetime show & 
change in the same direction. 
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The New Conception of the Ether 


MODERN science rests to a very large degree upon an 
unexplained mystery. Nobody knows what the so- 
called ether, which is supposed to pervade all space, and 
to permeate everything, consists of. Nobody has ever 
seen it, felt it, tasted it, experimented with it, or identified 
it, asa thing in and by itself. It is only known through 
henomena believed to arise from it, and to depend upon 
t. Thus, every man of science agrees in ascribing to tbe 
ether all light, heat, and electricity. It has been imagined 
as "an imponderable elastic fluid," It has been des- 
cribed as interpenetrating all matter, and yet rigid as 
steel; as absolutely frictionless and perfectly elastic, and 
yet possessing no weight. In short, the definitions are 
contradictory and confusing. Yetscience can not get along 
without the theory of the ether. 

Recently the great Russian chemist, Mendeléeff, has sug- 
gested a new explanation, or a new conception, of the 
ether, and the scientific world is now discussing it with the 
keenest interest, Many regard it as a very bold specula- 
tion, which may have notable results. 

Mendeléeff's idea, in brief, is that the ether is simply 
the lightest of all gases, In other words, it is a chemical 
element, standing at the bottom of the series as far as 
atomic weight is concerned. Hydrogen is the lightest 
known element, at present. But in the corona of the sun 
there has been detected, by spectroscopic means, an ele- 
ment not present on the earth, which is lighter than 
hydrogen. This element has been called coronium. May 
there not be yet another element even lighter than coro- 
nium? Mendeléeff thinks there may, e finds reason 
from the "' periodic law '' of the chemical elements to in- 
fer the existence of two elements lighter than hydrogen. 
The heavier of these, which he calls Y, may be identical 
with coronium. The lighter, which he calls ¥, may be 
the ether itself. 

On computing the atomic weight and the velocity of 
vibration of the molecules of the gas X, on the supposition 
of its identity with the ether, Mendeléeff finds that it is 
about a million times lighter than hydrogen, and that its 
molecular velocity is not less than one thousand, four 
hundred miles per second. Such a gas, he holds, would 

ermeate all space, and would escape condensation in the 
immediate neighborhood of powerful attracting bodies 
like the sun. ven suns hundreds of times more massive 
than ours would be unable to prevent this rare gas from 
spreading throughout the universe. 

Still, there would be some accumulation around strong 
centers of attraction, The ether would be somewhat 
denser around such centers than elsewhere. It would 
accumulate in this manner, not only about the sun and 
the stars, but also about the atoms of theheavier elements. 
Thus an explanation is found for the strange property of 
radio-activity. The light atoms of the ether are drawn 
toward the heavy atoms of such substances as radium, and 
circle about them, some escaping, while others fall into 
the space of attraction, as comets are Arawn into the solar 
system of the attraction of the sun. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THE SUCCESSFUL HOME 


Conducted by CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


Success has been called a magazine for men, 

So it is; but it is also a magazine for wo- 
men. It aims to appeal to every branch of 
the household, and to be a publication that 
no home can afford to be without. 

In order to carry out this design even more 
fully in the future than in the past, this depart- 
ment, "The Successful Home," has been 
established. I am nominally in charge of it, 
but ] wish it to be a joint-stock production, 
and I beg you, my friends the housekeepers 
far and wide, to help me in this. You have 
been very good to me for a number of years. 
I believe that I have many friends among you, 
although I have never seen the faces of most 
of you. But we have learned to know each other pretty 
well, and I hope you will feel a measure of the gladness 
that stirs me at the thought that we are to have another 
chance to know each other better. 

Some of you have been good enough to say that I have 


helped you. You have written and asked me for informa- 
tion and for counsel. Now it is 1 who write and ask you 
for both. 


My desire—and I trust it is your desire, too,—is to make 
this department a benefit to all of us. Won't you tell me 
how you think we ought to do it? You can see for your- 
selves the subjects that will be treated. Have you no 
suggestions you would like to make? Are there not some 
other topics you think should come within the field of the 
home? If so, will you not write to me and suggest them ? 
I should like to hear from everyone who has anything to 
say that she thinks will benefit the department and be of 
use to other housekeepers. 

We are going to pay a good deal of attention to corre- 
spondents. We plan to print as many of your letters as 
we have space for, and when you write and ask personal 
questions we mean to reply to them as promptly as we 
can. Of course, it is taken for granted that you will send 
your real names and addresses, although not for publica- 
tion, and that, if you wish a personal reply, you will send a 
stamped and self-addressed envelopé. It is hardly neces- 
sary, perhaps, to say this, but it does no harm to em- 
phasize it. 

Let us look for a moment at the subjects we intend to 
handle, —housekeeping interests, the care and training of 
children, home gardening, indoors and out, needlework, 
money saving, house furnishing, home decoration, novel- 
ties in cookery, and girls’ problems. All of these except 
the last appeal more or less directly to the housekeeper, 
and the last will touch her, too, if she happens to have 
growing daughters of her own. Have not nearly all of 
you some question you would care to ask about one or 
more of these topics, or is there not some special division 
of them on which you would like to have particular atten- 
tion bestowed? Then write to me about it and let us see 
if we can not give you what you want, 

One feature has been planned which will, I think, be 
peculiarly helpful and attractive. This 
is a department to be called '' Answers 
by Experts," and it is to be conducted 
for the purpose of having inquiries on 
any domestic topic answered author- 
itatively by persons who know what 
they are talking about If you send 
aqueryonhome sanitation, on cookery, 
on the care of infants, or on the best 
time to pot certain plants, —to take but 
2 few themes at random from the many 
that present themselves,—you may be 
sure, when the reply to that query ap- 
pears in this department, that it is 
furnished by some one who speaks 
whereof he—or she, —knows, and who 
is fitted to answer with authority. 
There is to be no guesswork. 

Won't you all please write soon and 
give me suggestions that may be put 
into early action? I wish there could 
be so many and such good letters that 
we would have to open a department 
especially for them and could publish 
the ideas and comment upon them. Of 
course the department would go on 
without these! But then it would be 
my department, and L wish it to be 
eur department. It will be much bet- 


MRS. HERRIOK 


Made with narrow ribbons 


ter if we can all put a bit of ourselves into it. 

Each of you, I am sure, from month to 
month, can make some practical suggestion 
in regard to the management and betterment 
of the home, which will prove helpful to 
»omeoneelse. Do not think that anything, no 
matter how small it may be, that has helped 
you to make your home brighter, happier, 
or more comfortable, will fail to interest your 
sister home-makers. 

If it is a new idea in cookery, a scheme 
by which work may be facilitated in any de- 
partment of the home, or a hint as to how 
money may be saved send it along. Let us 
begin 1905 with practical good will toward 
one another, and with a resolution to do all we can to 
help one another in this quarter as well as elsewhere. 
Happy New Year and good luck to all of you! 

a 


Girls’ Problems 


D? YOU girls ever feel that you don't have half a chance 

in the magazines? Here and there you have a de- 
partment that belongs to you, but as a rule you have to 
squeeze into the housekeepers' columns if you wish to 
have your voices heard. You are let in on sufferance, 
so to speak, and allowed to remain on good behavior, — 
if you are not crowded out. 

Well, you won't have that trouble here, for this especial 
corner of '* The Successful Home" belongs to you, and I 
hope you will write and ask me about anything in which 
you think I can be of help to you. There is no use in say- 
ing that girls do n't have problems. We who are girls— 
even though some of us are pretty old girls, —know better. 
We have n't forgotton how it used to be with us once upon 
a time. 

I am fortunate enough to number many girls among my 
friends. In fact, I have one department in a great news- 
paper in which I speak to them in print, every week, and 
they ‘talk back” and tell me about themselves and ask 
me questions concerning things that trouble them and 
matters they would like to be advised upon. The people 
who say girls have no problems ought to read some of 
those letters. The subjects they write upon are almost as 
many as the letters themselves. 

One girl wishes instruction as to how to make money 
or to fit herself to earn her own living. A girl who has 
"old folks at home'' asks if she is justified in leaving 
them in order to learn a trade or business by which to 
support herself when they are gone. A number of girls 
have troubles with their complexions, and this seems as 
important to them as the question of self-support. This 
one is alone in a big city and would like to know how she 
can make friends, That one has bothers with her love 
affairs. (There are a great many of this sort of girls!) 
Still another writes to ask what 1 think about church-going 
for a girl who has to work all the week and has no chance 

to do anything for herself at home ex- 
cept on Sunday. 

I haven't done more than begin to 
mention the subjects on which I receive 
letters, but you can see from this that 
I am asked about almost everything 
that comes along. I hope you girls 
will do the same thing. My advice 
may not be worth very much,—but I 
love girls and am interested in them, 
und we can at least discuss the points 
that bother you. That leads me to 
something else. I am going to try to 
have some subject taken up and talked 
about every month, and I wish you 
girls to help do the talking. This 
first month I would like to have you 
tell me what you think of the problem 
of the last girl whom I quoted. How 
do you manage about going to church ? 

I am not talking now to only one 
sort of girls, There are girls who live 
at home in their fathers houses, who 
do not have to go out into the world to 
take care of themselves. There is no 
reason why they should not attend 
church regularly. But there are other 
girls—and many more of them than of 
thé sheltered home-Keeping variety, — 
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who go to their work 
six days in the week. 
Some of them leave 
the house at seven or 
even earlier, and do 
not get into it again 
until twelve hours or 
more late. When 
Sunday comes, their 
one idea is to make it 
a day of absolute phys- 
ical rest, to lie abed 
and get ‘slept out." 
They look forward to 
that from Monday 
morning until Satur- 
day night. I wish to 
hear from them even 
more than from the 
other girls,—to learn 
how they conduct 
their church-going,— 
or don't they go to 
church at all? 

Won't you write to me, girls? Won't you be friends? 
if you wish it anything like as much as 1 do I shall be 
snowed under with letters. I hope I may be, and that the 
flakes will begin falling soon. 
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Flower Decorations 
MAY W. MOUNT 


THE Pompadour Rose is one of the prettiest of decorations 
this season and adds a touch of charm to both gown 
and coiffure. It is easily made and 
can be formed of bits of taffeta, rib- 
bon, chiffon, or mousseline de soie. For 
different purposes the flower is made 
differently, both as to size and shape. 
Besides the rose generally called the 
Pompadour Rose because it was so 
favored by Madame de Pompadour 
as an adornment to her gowns and 
person, there are other sorts of ribbon 
decorations in the effect of flowers, al- 
though, purposely they do not imitate 
the actual petals of the blossoms. ‘hese 
decorations are made in clusters of 
loops which are tied in tiny bowknots 
or in single knots at the top of loops. 
They come in garland, rosette, and 
shower effects, and may be of any size. 
To make the rosette for the hair, 
slipper, or dress, cut short ends of rib- 
bon and tie a knot loosely in the middle 
of each piece. Gather all the rough 
ends together and sew them tightly, 
allowing the loops to fall apart in a full 
bunch. To the bottom of this, long 
loops of irregular lengths may be 
added to form a shower, 

The bunches of violets and other 
small flowers are made in the same 
fashion, only the loops are reversed, 
the small bows, with either single or double ends, being set 
at each end of the loop, and the middles doubled and sewed 
together. It takes from ten to thirty yards of baby ribbon 
to make a large rosette of this sort, the smaller rosettes 
being arranged in garland effects with a cluster of loops be- 
tween to edge a corsage ora 
flounce, while the large 
bunches of bows and bunches 
of loops are meant as corsage 
decorations and for tops to 
sash ends, 

Wider ribbon may be used , 
in smaller quantities, and it is 
very pretty to mingle satin 
flowers with gauze ribbon 
loops and ends. 

When making a rose of satin 
ribbon the end of the ribbon 
is twisted into a point over 
the end of a lead pencil or on 
the finger, and the bottom of 
this puffy point is twisted 
around with thread or fine 
wire. Petals are folded 
around the central point by 
looping the ribbon in short 
loops and crushing it into the 
shape of rose petals, gather- 
ing the rough edges tightly at 
the bottom. Over these a 
small green rose cup is passed 
ora bit of green silk may be 
used, and a stem of rubber, 
chenille, or ribbon is added. 
Large, flat roses have the edge à 
of one petal underlying that of 
the next so that the bottom of 
the rose lies fiat upon the ma- 
terial to be decorated. Even 
little chiffon roses are often 
treated in this manner when 
used as dress trimmings. 

Little chiffon buds and 


* Rosettes for the 


Roses for the hair 


A dainty corsage decoration 


roses are made by first 
doubling an end of a 
long fold of chiffon 
and fastening it with a 
needle. The fold is 
then wound loosely 
around this central 
point, with aspreading 
of the upper edge of 
the fold and a drawing 
in of the lower edge. 
When a rollhas been 
formed from half or 
three quarters of a 
yard of double chiffon 
cut in a narrow strip, 
sew the bottom to- 
gether and press out 
the top edges of the 
chiffon with the fin- 
gers. The folds will 
turn out in the shape 
of adainty rose. Large 
chiffon roses are less 
easily manufactured. The folds are wider and longer, but 
they must be so loose that the bottom edges need to be 
slightly gathered. This permits the drawing down and 
fastening of the folds at regular intervals, this drawing down 
making the fold take on the shape of rose petals. After 
one rose has been formed it is a simple thing to make any 
sort, ease being acquired after half a dozen blossoms have 
been finished. 

The garlands of flowers of this sort used upon the smart 
gowns this season are so charming that it is well worth 
while to make them. Bands of shirred and puffed chiffon, 
crépe, and satin are trimmed at regular intervals, upon 
skirts, sleeves, and bodices, by a single large flower or 
rosette, or by a spray of small ones, and single blossoms 
are scattered over dressesin a careless 
beauty that is very fetching. 

Rosettes or flowers for the hair are 
formed to match those upon thegown, 
and slippers, too, must have their floral 
decorations. 

Velvet roses are among the season's 
novelties, and a charming effect is pro- 
duced by setting a row of velvetorsatin 
roses down the sides of a bodice and 
skirt front, or of a teagown whose front 
carries out the same suggestion of lace 
or chiffon arranged in a panel. 


tops of sash ends 


January Window 
Gardens 


MARY ROCERS ,MILLER 
PA rna mr E Cosy Kid You] 
I SHOULD like to follow the thousands 
of Christmas plants that have just 
gone into the homes of SUCCESS MAG- 
AZINE readers with some suggestions 
as to how to keep these Christmas gifts 
healthy and beautiful. Living, blos- 
soming plants are not like cut roses and 
violets. They are intended to be a perennial source of 
pleasure. With reasonable care they may become so. 

WHAT PLANTS NEED.— Plants require fresh air, water, 
and a moderate and even temperature. If these can be 
supplied, and dust and insect enemies avoided, almost 
any hardy house plant will be 
thrifty. Dust and insects are 
largely amenable to soap and 
water, but in our gas-lighted, 
furnace-heated houses the 
three most important require- 
ments for plant life are hard 
to secure. 

The largest window in the 
house is likely to supply the 
best and coolest air and the 
most light. It is, therefore, 
the place for plants. As it is 
also likely to be the best place 
for the family, the question of 
precedence must first be set- 
tled. Often both can be ac- 
commodated comfortably. 
Draughts and sudden changes 
of temperature are bad for 
plants. I knew an azalea in 
full bloom to be ruined by 
standing a few minutes in an 
open window on a zero day. 

On very cold nights news- 
papers should be placed be- 
tween the plants and the glass. 
Ordinary plants can endure a 
temperature of fifty degreesat 
night without injury. 

WATERING.—General rules 
for watering house plants are 
useless, Although this is the 
most important item in their 
care, an understanding of it 
can be learned only by ex- 
perience. If I had an un- 
familiar plant to take care of, 
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Macey Kemiske to. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formernty THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. 


THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


@ The MACEY SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE is an artistic piece of 
furniture. It affords perfect protec- 
tion for books, leaving them easy 
of access. 


MADE IN SECTIONS AND 

ALF SECTIONS so that both 
floor and wall space not otherwise 
available may be easily utilized. 


q FURNISHES THE MAXI- 
MUM AMOUNT of book room 
while occupying the minimum 
amount of floor space. 


Q MADE IN A VARIETY of 
woods and finishes with plain or 
decorated glass to suit every taste. 


@INOUTWARD APPEARANCE 
will harmonize with the furnishings 
of the elaborate apartment or the 
modest home according to grade. 


«| YOU TAKE NO RISK whatever 
when you buy a genuine Macey Book- 
case, Weship''On Approval," freight 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated Catalogue A-rgog on request 
RETAIL STORES 


New York. . . + +» 343 Broadway 
Boston , . . . . . « I7T8 Federal 8t. 
Philadelphia ... . , 14 N. 13th Bt. 
Chicago «+. «+ » » 152 Wabash Ave. 


P d d 
F. A. for 1905,— 


is now ready: to mail. 


FREE to all who Intend to Try BURPEE'B 
SEEDS in 1905; to others the price Is 
ten cents, which is less than actual cost per copy. 


A bright book of 178 Pages, 


with beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature, it tells the plain truth about the 


BEST SEEDS 


that can be grown, 


including Rare Novelties, that are exclusively our 
own. WRITE TO-DAY! A postal card will do. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 


p we «C. Ros se 


on their own roots. Pianta mailed to any peint io 
the eed te igs ER arrival guaranteed. (rer 50 yearn’ experience. 
Flower Lu Yegetable Beede a «pecialty. A premium with 
every order. Write for 

NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1905—1he leading roso catalogue of America. 114 p Mailed 
free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow sod all 
other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 gresohouses. 


THE DINCEE ONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
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THE BEST COOKING 
RANGE MADE 


At a clean Saving of TEN to TWENTY Dollars 


You should know the real 
facts about Steel Ranges. 
peter let me send you my 

ty-two Page , 
which covers the gnbject 
thoroughly, m lifetime's 

ical experience 

: With all Minds 

ood and bad. This 
= Book shows Five 
Distinct Lines, fifty 
styles and sizes to 
fit every need and 
every purse, for 
City, Town, or 
Country Use. 
CLAPP'S 


IDEAL STEEL 
RANGES 


are sold direct on six months approval—I io the freight and 
allow you to return the Range anytime within six months and 
refund your money if not entirely satisfactory. 

My superior location In Ohio on 
Take Erie enables me to furnish the 
very best Steel Range at the lowest 
possible price. Coal, Iron, Steel 
and other Steel Range materiala ore 
cheapest bere, Freights are low and 
Labor ja best. Large complete factory 
with the best facilities, run by men 
who loyo thelr work and have bad 
tne t of experience, insures yon get- 
ing the“ top noteh " in à Steel Range 
AL a positive saving of $10.00 to $3.00. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 


Practical Steel Range Man, 
635 Summit St., TOLEDO, ONIO. 


A 
TRUE ROOFING 
whether on a $100,000 factory or a $25 
poultry house, should firs/ give absolute 
protection against the weather, even un- 
der extreme conditions, witliout repairs, 


REX 
FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


does this. An ordinary laborer can lay 
it well. It covered the buildings of the 
St. Louis Exposition — it secured the 
Grand Prize. It costs more than some 
others, because it is made to last, to be 
economical —not merely cheap, 


May We Send 
Samples ? 


with our argument for 
Rex Flintkote and pho- 
tographs of some build- 
ings (large and meal!) 
roofed with it—maile 
free on request. 


J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 
40 India St. Boston, Mass 


Brighter 
than electricity or acetylene 
cheaper than Kerosene--makes 
and burns its own gas. 
No GREASE,DIRT, SMOKE or ODOR. 
A safe,powerful,white,steady light 
«durable and handsome. Over 100 
styles--every lamp warranted. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


THE DEST LIGNT CO., 76 E.5th fL, Canten,O, 
Owners of Original Patents, 


Our Hand Rook on Patents, Trade-M arks, ete; sent free. Pat. 
ents procured rough Sunn & Co. recetye free notice in the 
ScreNTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 465 Hroudway, N. Y. 
Branxcu Ovrice: 36) F St, Washington, D. C, 


Self Lighting Pocket Lamp 


Size nf pencil, takes place kerosene 
lampe, candjex and matches, Rapid 

3 nd 
seller. Soving’+ belleving. Seug 
Btamp. Agentes wanted, 


PREMIER "c. CO., 
Dept. 6 37 VAMK PLACE, NEW TORE, 


A cattleya orchid 


I should go straight to a florist, before any mistakes were 
made, and ask him for directions. 

House plants should be kept free from dust. Wiping 
each leaf with a dry cloth is better than nothing, but a good 
bath in the kitchen sink or the tub should be given as often 
asconditions require. It is wonderful how newly created a 
plant looks after such an experience. Thorough washing 


| rids the plant not only of the dust which hinders respira- 


tion, but of most insect enemies as well. 

THE RUBBER PLANT.—This is one of the most docile of 
house plants. It will not wither and die even in the hot, 
dry, impure air of a dark city flat. It will, however, im- 


| prove wonderfully with ordinary care and better conditions. 


If it bids fair to grow too high in a single stalk, it may be in- 
duced to branch by cutting off its top. A better way is to 
keep the plant dry and cool for two or tbree months in 
spring, until it is thoroughly rested, and then plant in highly 
fertilized soil and water freely. This brings out many 
branches and makes a symmetrical, tree-shaped form. 

How TO TAKE CARE OF A PALM.—A palm does not 
require much more care than a rubber plant. It thrives in 
atemperature ranging from sixty degrees to seventy degrees 
and can endure ten degrees lower. Palms can not endure 
wet feet, therefore the soil should not be kept saturated with 
water; neither should it ever be allowed to get dust-dry. 
The soil should not be sprinkled, but thoroughly soaked. 
Well-drained, porous pots will soon get rid of the extra 
wetness, Palms should be washed often. Dust not only 
detracts from their beauty, but also injures them. 

In summer, palms should be taken outdoors. The whole 
pot should be buried in the soil in a shaded and protected 
place. A palm well cared for should flourish for five or six 
years in a home, and, if too large then, may be exchanged 
for smaller ones. 

BLOOMING BULBS,—Bulbs grown in water or soil, and 
ready to burst into bloom on Christmas morning, are easy 
to care for. They need only to be kept at a medium tem- 
perature, and to be well supplied with water. When 
well-grown, paper-white narcissuses, Chinese sacred lilies, 
hyacinths, /reesiz, jonquils, and crocuses should give a 
succession of bloom from December to May. After bloom- 
ing, bulbs may be allowed to mature their foliage and may 
then be planted in the garden border. 

PRIMROSES AND THE LIKE.—Begonias thrive with or- 
dinary care, the only caution being that drops of water 
should not be left standing on the leaves in the hot sun- 
shine. The wonderful Gloire de Lorraine begonia has not 
many leaves to look out for, but its wealth of bright blos- 
soms makes it a most acceptable plant in the home. 

Cineraria and primule prefer a much cooler tempera- 
ture than many other house plants, and do best if put with 
the crocuses in the coldest corner of the window. Forty- 
five degrees keeps them in blossoms much longer than 
sixty-five. 

No plant has more charming colors or more captivating 


A thriving winter flower 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


MARSHALLS 
PRE-INVENTORY 


BARGAINS 


DIAMOND Delivered to 


you FREE 


for your inspection. 

Before our annual inventory we wish 
to reduce to the lowest noteh out un- 
usually large stock of beautiful, fine 
white, perfectly cut, flawless día- 


monds—Top Grade tn Every Re- 


spect. We will send these any where 
express prepaid forinspeation. If the 
one you've selected suits, send us #10 
and pay a month for 8 months—or 
send 846 all cash with order, 
THE BEST EVER OFFERED 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
| The Marshall guarantee insures the 
very best and allows full price in ex- 
change ut any time. 


FREE FOR A POSTAL. CX Bie. 


containing everything in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc.. and spec- 
ial discount sheet free, Write to-day. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 

W. S. Hype, Ju., President, 

A. 8. Trur, Sec. and Treas, 
Dept. !, Columbus Memorial Bldg. 
Rrrrnksck, let Nat'l Bank. Chicago. 
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How to Grow Tall 


A STARTLING DISCOVERY THAT WILL 
REVOLUTIONIZE THE PHYSICAL 
CONDITION OF MANKIND 


Why Remain Short and Stunted When You May 
Learn Free the Secret of How to Grow Tall? 


No Matter How Short You Are or What Your Age, 


You Can Increase Your Height 


No new discovery has attracted more attention in tbe acientifio 
world than that made by i. Leo Minges, of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Minges is to short men and women what the great wizard, Edison, 
is to electricity. He has gathered more information relative to bone, 
muscle and sinew tlan any one else in existence. Making people 
grow tall has been a hobby with Mr. Minges for years, and the resalte 
he bas accoimplisbed are startling to a high degree. By his method 
every man or woman not over fifty years of age can be madetogrow 
from two to five inches in height, and any one older than that may 
Increase his height perceptibly. His method has the indorsement of 
leading physicians, and several prominent educational Institutions 
have adopted it for the better physical development of their pupils- 
If you would like to increase your height you should read the book ' 
which tells how this remarkable discovery was made and reveals to 
you the secrets of how to grow tall. Itis free. You are not aaked to 
spend a single cent and if you desire it we will send yon the state- 
ments of hundreds who hnve grown from two to five inches in height 
bv following this method. The resulta are quickly accomplished. 
Many have grown as much as three inches in two months, There is 
no inconvenience, no drugs or medicines, no operation. Merely the 
application of a sclentific principle In a perfectly hygienic and harm- 
less way. Your most Intimate friends need not know what yon are 
doing. All communications will be sent'In plain envelopes. The 
book ** The Secrets of How to Grow Tall," contains illustrations that 
will Interest and instruct any one. One thousand of these books will 
be given away absolutely free, postage prepaid, while the present 
edition lasta. If you want to grow tall write to-day, in strictest con- 
fidence, for & free copy. Address 

CO. 
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A window garden 


manners than the cyclamen, A well-drained pot,—the 
florist has already attended to that, if he has produced a fine 
plant,—a great deal of light, a temperature of fifty degrees 
at night, and of sixty-five degrees in the daytime, is ideal 
for these plants. Cyclamens are grown from seeds planted 
outdoors and blossom about fifteen months from planting. 
The plants should be potted before frost comes. I have 
known one plant with very ordinary care to produce five 
dozen perfect flowers. 

The foinsettia requires about the same care as the cyc- 
lamen while in blossom. After the flowers are shed the 
poinsettia need a period of rest in a dry, light place, with- 
out water. In & month or two they should be pruned 
severely and repotted. They may be grown outdoors in 
midsummer and taken indoors before frost appears. 

How TO TAKE CARE OF HEATHS.—These require 
more care than any other house plants, but, as they are so 
likely to be given as Christmas presents, a word about 
them must be said. It is not that they demand any new 
kind of care, or any special food or medicine, but they will 
not tolerate neglect. One drying out would likely ruin 
every bud. They must have air, sunlight, and a low tem- 
perature. In London nearly half a million potted heaths 
are bought at Christmas. They are becoming more and 
more popular here and are a wonderfully attractive addi- 
tion to our Christmas plants. 

ORCHIDS WITHOUT A GREENHOUSE.—A few of the 
most splendid orchids can be grown in the window of a 
dwelling house. The best white-flowered orchid ( Ce/ogyre 
cristata,) will even grow in a temperature as low as forty 
degrees, The most popular ladyslipper ( Cypripedium in- 
signe,) is as easy to grow as any other house plant The 
beautiful ca/ffeya here illustrated was bought, already 
potted and budded, of an orchid dealer, for one dollar or 
one dollar and a half, and flowered à month later. The 
flowers lasted about & month and were worth the price, 
even if the bulbs never flower again, although they will 
probably do so next year. 
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What You Owe the World 


A YOUNG girl who writes to SUCCESS for advice says that 

she regards her life as a huge joke, and that she will 
continue to do so, since she was not consulted as to her 
birth or environment. Under these circumstances, she 
does not see what she has to be grateful for, or why she 
should exert herself to give M (a to the world. 

My dear friend, you are looking out on the world from 
& wrong angle; you see it from a narrow, selfish, micro- 
scopic viewpoint. To alarge-minded, optimistic soul, life 
alone is an unspeakable privilege. To be born in this, 
the greatest of countries, is an inestimable opportunity. 
I think it was Emerson who said that he never quite re- 
covered from his joy and surprise at being born at the 
most interesting moment in all history and in the most 
advantageous part of the world. Last year we celebrated 
Emerson's centenary. Think of the progress that has 
been made in '' the mighty hundred years“ since he was 
born! Think, my young friend, what it means to awake 
to the consciousness of the fact that you were born in the 
most desirable spot in the world, and at the most oppor- 
tune moment; that you enjoy all the amenities of life and 
all the advantages of the world's invention and discovery! 

Is it a joke to enjoy, without stint, all the accumulation 
of the world's knowledge in science, in art, and in litera- 
ture, and to have free access to great libraries, filled with 
the tallization of the noblest mindsthat have lived? Is 
it a joke to be supplied, without any effort of your own, 
with all the comforts and luxuries that science has put at 
your command? Is it a joke to be privileged to enjoy, 
almost '' without money and without price," the best and 
most beautiful things that the world has produced? Is it 
2 joke to be born at a time when it is possible for the poor- 
est boy in a log cabin, on & farm, or in a workshop to 
educate himself and climb to the highest places for which 
he can fit himself? 

Ask yourself if itis honest, just, or characteristic of a 
high-minded, earnest woman to take this attitude toward 
the world, which has done so much for her. If you think 
about the matter at all, you will be compelled to answer 
in the negative. You owe it to the world to spend your 
life in pushing civilization along a little further for pos- 
terity. You owe this in payment for all you found here 
and are enjoying. Every breath you draw should be 
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IVERJOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 


ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


d t LM 
Iver Johnson PRICE 
Revolvers 
are for sale at 
all Hardware 


THIS IS THE SAFETY POINT 


makes 


he Safety Lever that 

or Sporting nap te t r Hammerless, 
accidental discharge impossible, 

Goods Houses ^ SA 00 
and disposes of this last argument .— 
against owning a revolver. 

The Safety Principie; The firing pin is entirely separate from the hammer and cannot be struck 
without the aid of the Safety Lever; the Safety Lever is put into operation only by deliberately 
pulling the trigger. That's why you can "Hammer the Hammer" of an Iver JonNsos or throw 
the arm around anywhere—any way—it can't possibly go off. 

Learn about it by sending for our bright little booklet ** Shots," sent to yon free together with our handsome catalogue. 


Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass. New York Office, 99 Chambers Street. 


Triumph | 
in | 
Sugar | 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no eughr made can equal ít In excellence, Every piece 
So aT me UG S WE t^p 1s erfect crystallization, You will be pleased the moment you open a box. 
OU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package benrs the design of a ** DOMINO '' MASK, “DOMINO '' STONES and the names of 
the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 


A KALAMAZOO 


We will send you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory any Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every way, return itat our expense, No 
quibble or trouble, We guarantee under a $20,000 bond that there is no better stove 
or range made than the Kalamazoo, and we save you from 20% to 4c% because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRIC 


We have exceptional facilities for manufacturing ; we own and operate one of the 

largest and best equipped stove factories in the world, and we are the only manufac- 
turers who sell the entire product direct to the user by mail. If you want the best 
procurable article at a big saving, we know we can satisfy you. 


Send Postal for Free Catalogue No. 151 


full line of cook stoves, ranges and heaters of all kinds for all 

domestic piirposes and for all kinds of fuel. All of the highest quality, built 

with special reference to long life and economy of fuel. Al! blacked, pol- 
ished and ready for immediate use 


Oven 
Thermometer 


describing 


All cook stoves and ranges equipped with patented oven 
thermometer. |t saves fuel and makes baking easy. 


nes/deate our offer amd save mone 


ven to applicants for positions in the Classified 


one of self-congratulation that you were born just in the Gu at Washingten" leading the Civil. Berrico Commission. 
nick of time, and on the very best spot in the world. Reasonable terme address, J. M. FARIS. Charlestown, Ind. 


DON’T "HARD UP. You can make big money 
and be y od athome; success 
> > fi 

, ACMA ^o qt D196, PERU, IND. 
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You Neednt Feara Gun 
lf You KnowJiuJitsu 


Jiu-Jiten is the most perfect system of self-defense 
in the world to-day. It is as potent at short range as 
the most deadly weapon. With a knowledge of its 
principles you can defend yourself unarmed against 
every form of vicious attack, and render helpless an 
assailant with astonishing ease and rapidity, Jins 
Jitsu is different from all other systems because size 
and strength count for naught. A child of fourteen 


versed in the art can quickly paralvze the strongest 


FREE LESSON IN JIU-JITSU 


man 


For over 2,000 years an Imperial edict forbade the 
teaching of Jiu-Jitsu outside of Japan. But, asa 
result of the friendly feeling existing between Japan 
and the United States, Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly ot 
the T'en-Shin Ryu 5chool—the leading school of Jins 
Jitsu in Japan—has been delegated to reveal to 
Americans all the closely guarded secrets of this 
ancient art, 

He has just written an intensely interesting book 
fully explainitg the principles of Jiu-Jitsu. | his 
book, together with the first lesson in the art, will 
be sent [ree to interested persons, ‘This lesson con- 
tains full-page illustrations showing one of the most 
elective methods known to JiueJitsu for disposing 
of a dangerous antagonist. If you desire to know 
more about the closely guarded secrets of this mar- 
velous science, you should write to-day for this free 
book and specimen lesson. ‘They will be sent you 
by return mail, post paid. Address. 


Yabe School of Jiu-Jitsu 


108 R, Realty Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


All makes of 
Typewriters 


Less Than 
Half Price 


While our great factory 
clearing sale lasts we offer 
1500 slightly used type 
writers—beffer than 
new—at a mere fraction 
of their value. Shipped 
on approval any- 
where in the U, S. sub 


i a 


8 ject to examination. 
Remi ons $20 tog75 1000 new Visible 5holes 
Smith miers $2510$75 machines, built to sell 


Olivers - $30 to $860 for %865—our price while 
they last, 835. All leading makes, $10 to 865. 

Wa vent all makes of machines fur 83 a month and up, 
Send for Big free catalogue ist of rare bargains and 
get ourspecial offer to agents. f^ te today before sale closes, 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 202 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


Big Discount on ali Typewriter Supplies. 


Prepare for success at the bar. in büsiness or 
polities, hy m u 
fonnded $5 


‘ bee, — Prepatory (ei 
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The Unhealth of Our 


Domestic Workers 


MARION HARLAND 


TH rosy-cheeked milkmaid, up and abroad at five 
o'clock in the morning, caroling with the full strength 

of healthy lungs, as she balances her full pail upon her 

head,—is a pleasing figure in song and ''chromo."' 

So is the ideal woman who makes her daily bread by 
the labor of her hands and the sweat of her brow de- 
picted by an eminent writer upon the physical health of 
American women, after descanting with sorrowful indig- 
nation upon the uselessness to her generation of the ''del- 
icate, weak-backed girl, brought up in the lap of luxury." 
'The woman of the future, according to our theorist, is she 
who is obliged to wash, iron, sweep, and cook for a liv- 
ing, either in her own house or in an employer's. There 
is not a flaw in his theory. ‘The milkmaid should sing out 
of the exuberance of her joy in living; the laborer's wife 
should develop muscle and strengthen bone by compulsory 
exercise. Sweeping should broaden the chest, and stoop- 
ing over a tub makes spines supple. Yourhousemaid—or 
mine, —ought to be more healthy than her mistress. She has 
the labor that, according to Dr. ——, agrees with all wo- 
men,—housework; she has a clean room, a good bed, the 
Same fare that you and your well, strong children eat, and 
absolutely no responsibility. Housewives are often wearied 
and dragged by the thought that the weight of manage- 
ment of meals and all domestic arrangements rests upon 
their shoulders, —a weight that no one else can bear. With 
our maid, there is not this drain upon heart and mind. 
We do the thinking for her; her bread and water (not 
to mention tea and coffee, ) are sure. 

Before looking our subject more squarely in the face, I 
would enter a protest in defense of the weak-backed 
nursling of luxury aforementioned. The day has gone by 
when to be thus dandled satisfies her soul. Milky complex- 
ion, flaccid muscles and no appetite-to-speak-of have 
gone clean out of fashion. "The girl of the period is alive, 
through and through. While she may not make beds and 
sweep floors, she does take healthful gymnastic exercise, 
rides on horseback, out-golfs lier brothers, and in common- 
sense shoes walks for hours in the clear out-door air, which 
would weary her maid in her thin, narrow-toed boots. 

Let me add a word or two anent that same maid. ‘The 
American climate has its faults, —and not a few,—but it 
is not wholly responsible for the physical deterioration of 
immigrants who settle among us. 

“She won't kape it long!" sighed one who ‘has been 
in the counthry"' six years, when I remarked upon the 
clear bloom of her just-landed sister. *''It's the too hot 
summers an' the too cold winters, an' the suddint changes 
as takes it out of 'em,—poor dears!" 

“The greenhorn'' comes to us from Ireland or Ger- 
many, where she has lived from hand to mouth, gone bare- 
foot, had meat sometimes as often as once a week, and worn 
just what she could get. By the time she has been in this 
land of the free a month, she has adopted tight corsets, thin, 
high-heeled shoes, a cheap, flashy wrap, and a tawdry hat. 
She eats meat whenever it is set before her, and some- 
times when it is not. Pastry, puddings, cakes, confec- 
tionery, pickles, and fried food, washed down with illimit- 
able cups of tea and coffee, form the staple of her diet. 
The teapot simmers at one side of therange from morning 
until night, and the herby, bitter contents are swigged many 
a time between meals. She sleeps in a furnace-heated 
room, with the register wide open, the window shut, and 
generally with the gas turned up full height, burning all 
night. She revels in medicines, and to "call in the doctor,'' 
whenever she is ailing, —although she hardly knew one by 
sight in the Old Country, —is a distinction to be mentioned 
in her next letter home, 

Our farmers wives and daughters violate health laws 
as shamelessly, albeit under different conditions. From 
the upper windows of my country cottage Í can see, at 
any hour of the night, twinkling points of light in a dozen 
farmhouse windows. They mean kerosene lamps, each 
a miniature, evil-smelling stove, —burning from sunset to 
sunrise in as many bedrooms. It makes nineteen out of 
twenty country women "nervous" to sleep in the dark. 
One shudders and sickens in speculating as to the result 
of a chemical analysis of the air they and their children 
breathe by night and by day, in houses that are purposely 
il-ventilated. Odors of cooked fat, onions, cabbage, and 
calcined sweets cling to the walls and are absorbed by 
clothing and carprts,—for carpets are a vital need in the 
poorest hut, and hold their place tenaciously to the last 
grimy thread. ‘The wife of a well-to-do farmer took me 
roundly to task, last summer, for what she called being 
“overly careful” of my health. She lives near me, and 
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her summary of my habits showed she had made diligent 
use of her eyes and ears during the season. 

“ Folks talk a good deal about how particular you are 
to keep well," she said, as I halted at her door on my 
way home from a tramp over the hills, —'' and you that 
look so strong, too! Don't seem worth while to go to so 
much trouble. You never lift heavy loads; you always 
put on a wrap when you go out of the house; you never 
keep your wet shoes on; you don't eat hot pork, much 
pastry, and such things as some folks calls unhealthy. 
You feel obliged to go out of doors for a walk every day, 
and bathe oftener than me and all the children together. 
I think looking after health in that way is a sort o' slavery. 
I would rather do as I do and get some comfort out of 
life |" 

I gazed long and thoughtfully at my censor. She was 
barely forty. Her thin hair was strewn with hundreds of 
gray strands, her forehead was a mass of wrinkles, her hol- 
lowed cheeks resembled creased parchment, the eyes were 
sunken, and there were many gaps in teeth that may, in 
infancy, have been sound. Her shoulders were rounded 
and her form was bent, while her finger-joints were swollen 
with the rheumatism that "comes on regular with the 
cold weather." If I should reach the fourscore years 
allotted to mortals, I should consider life but labor and 
sorrow did I look as worn ahd jaded as this woman who 
should now, at half that age, be in her prime. 

A few minutes’ conversation brought out the truth— 
stated with honest glory in her infirmities, —that she is a 
“turrible bad'' dyspeptic, ''suffers fearful" with “the 
neuralgy,'' has "a misery" in her back, and takes for her 
numerous ailments patent medicines by the quart. 

Hers is not an exceptional case. Prematurely old wo- 
men are legion in the class to which she belongs. Even 
children have the wizened faces that seem to be the in- 
heritance of the imprudent poor. 

It is from these misguided creatures that the patent- 
nostrum maker draws most of his income. "Their cup- 
boards bulge with bottles and boxes and papers of 
draughts, pills, and powders, supplemented by dorpestic 
remedies (save the mark!) the mention of which makes 
one's hair rise and flesh creep. One otherwise sensible 
woman tells me that she takes, every day, a half glass of 
vinegar and baking soda "for the dyspepsy.'" A neigh- 
bor told her it was a sure cure. She wonders why she ex- 
periences such excruciating pain after eating the simplest 
food, in spite of the daily dose. Had I hinted to her that 
the coating of her stomach was ruined by the corroding 
acid and alkaline draught, she would have sniffed superior 
knowledge and pity for my ignorance. 

Where is it all to end? How are we to instill into the 
minds of the ignorant the great truth that health is a vir- 
tue, & heaven-sent blessing. for which they should be 
grateful ?—and that sickness which can not be avoided is a 
sorrow, while all unnecessary disease is sin ? 


A Queen Who Has Engaged in Business 


"T isan old story that the kings of Bavaria have long de- 

rived a very considerable profit from their breweries 
in Munich, and now, from a neighboring corner of Eu- 
rope, come the details of another instance of royalty in 
business. Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland, is making 
money by selling milk and butter. 

As a child Wilhelmina ''kept chickens." She loved 
them dearly, had pet names for most of them, fed them 
to the queen's taste, (literally,) and, quite incidentally, 
made pocket money out of them. With her accession to 
the throne the barnyard was forgotten, but perhaps the 
royal state has become a matter ''of course," allowing 
the queenly thoughts to travel back to the more prosaic 
pleasures of other days. 

Whatever the reason, not long ago Prince Henry bought 
for his royal wife several cows, which are placed on the 
tich land adjoining the palace at Loo. These prospered 
so well, and their milk and butter added so much to the 
delights of the palace table, that the queen decided to 
engage in the business of dairying. The manager of her 
estates has since visited all of the famous stock farms of 
the country, and has purchased thirty-four of the best 
cows to be had in all Holland. "These have joined their 
fellows who led the way in the experiment, and dairy 
products are now on sale under the pes auspices, for 
the ‘venture has proved far more than self-supporting. 


Dark Pictures of Disease Destroy Life 


Axov NG girl, delicate and sensitive to cold, has been told 

from her early childhood that she must exercise the 
greatest possible care, because she has surely inherited a 
consumptive y from her mother, who died of con- 
sumption. This black picture of consumption and its fear- 
ful ravages on the system stamps itself indelibly upon the 
young life, and prevents healthful, buoyant growth or 
prompt physical reaction. 

Dwelling upon these conditions ruins the appetite, dis- 
turbs digestion, cuts off the assimilation of food, and ema- 
ciation sets in, at length, as a result, and, as if this were 
not enough to discourage and dishearten the victim, every- 
body has to tell her how bad she looks, and how she is 
growing thinner and thinner every day! Very often they 
say, ' Now be careful, for you know your mother went 
just by taking cold, or by exposure to a draft." They 
give her cod-liver oil and tonics, but these are sorry com- 
pensations for the resisting power of the mind, of which 
they have cruelly robbed her, and poor substitutes for the 
God-given power of self-protection, granted to every 
human penc They have disturbed the child's beautiful 
natural feeling that it is protected by the Almighty Arm, 
that it is made in God's image, and, hence, is God-de- 
fended, and that nothing can injure its reality, Many a 
beautiful life has been stified by such inculcated fears and 
depressing influences, 
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Good bumor is the health or the soul; sadness is poison. 
L. STANISLAUS. 
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After fifty years of good works the word 
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famous trademark in the world, and 
signifies everywhere the best American 
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timekeepers. 
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N the old days there was very little 
change in the fashion of fur gar- 
ments from year to year, but the furs 
that are being shown under the en- 
couragement of cold weather display 
originality in style and cut. Furs are 
no longer just furs: they are garments 
of fashion, and it would seem that, in 
furs, as in all other departments of 
woman's wear, every age and epoch 
arerepresented. In this luxurious age 
every animal of forest, field, and water 
takes its turn in giving up its pelt for 
Dame Fashion's latest whims. Judging from fur history 
nothing is safe from the ravages of commercial enter- 
prise, for the mole, the squirrel, the grebe duck, and the 
Russian pony have all contributed to the fashionable 
woman's wardrobe. This season Yeta or calfskin finds a 
use never before hit upon by man,—that of neck pieces and 
muffs. While the brown-colored and cream-white mark- 
ings are pretty, yet one regrets that the soft-eyed pet of the 
farm must be sacrificed for such purposes, The most 
costly fur in use is the Russian sable,—although, from a 
standpoint of durability, once the price is paid it is the 
most economical, as it serves generation after generation. 
Brought up from the cold depths of Siberia, at the expense 
of great risk and toil, and intended for imperial gifts to 
royalty, very few of the best skins creep into our democratic 
market. Owing to their great cost 
Russian sables must be confined to the 
very wealthy who can afford to carry 
the price of a hundred acre farm or a 
city house on their shoulders and not 
feel the weight oppressive. Hudson 
Bay sable is a very good substitute 
and other furs that are always in style 
are ermine, chinchilla, mink, and Per- 
sianlamb. Sealskin will be more worn 
this winter than it has been for several 
seasons. One might safely say that all 
kinds of furs are fashionable, By the 
addition of such garnitures as fringe, 
chenille, gold or silver buttons, furs of 
by-gone generations take on a decid- 
edly new appearance. Stoles and 
fur crevats are very much worn,—al- 
though an abomination in the eyes of 
many physicians. They are of me- 
dium length, quite fiat, and with pointed 
or fan-shaped ends, ornamented with 
tails or chenille fringe. The pillow 
muff has become a very large flat af- 
fair, perfectly plain except for very 
elaborate use. Fur toques are always 
smart in sable, ermine, chinchilla, or 
squirrel. These hats are trimmed with 
flowers, feathers, or perhaps the head 
and tails of an entirely different fur. 

I might mention here an easy way of 
cleansing furs. First the furs should be 
pinned to an upholstered chair, out- 
doors in the air, and then, with a rattan 
beater or a bunch of twigs, given & 
thorough beating, with care not to tear 
or rip the skin. If the fur be light 
colored, heat white corn meal and rub 
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it in thoroughly; then shake this out 
and repeat the process until the meal 
ceasesto appeardiscolored. Fordark 
furs use either hot sand, mahogany saw- 
dust or that of cedar, the latter being 
more easily procurable. 

Under these furry shoulder cover- 
ings all sorts of dainty waists are worn. 
Instead of the formerly fashionable 
pouched fronts and sleeves, breadth 
has been taken on at the shoulders by 
the use of the leg o' mutton sleeve. 
This is but the natural attendant of 
the full skirt, for it serves to keep 
blouse and skirt in better, proportion. 
Some of the more dressy waists show 
exaggerated styles, but it is well to be careful about follow- 
ing these modes. Many changes are being made and we 
may yet arrive at a happy medium which will be more be- 
coming. The shirt-waist sleeve has returned to a shape 
approaching its former style, with full upper portion, and 
very little fullness at the cuff, which is fastened with buttons 
or links, There is a strong liking for iridescent effects and 
metallic gleams. Buckles, pins, and neck chains are made 
of beetles’ wings, and not only the tones, but also the pea- 
cock feather, adorns the fur and beaver hats. Ill luck no 
longer attaches to the plumage of this bird, and supersti- 
tion must take its flight at Dame Fashion's decree, who, 
scorning tradition, bids her fair followers gracefully acqui- 
esce to her caprices. 

4633,.—QGirl's One-Piece Frock. For girls from 5 to 
12 years. 

4632. —Child’s French Dress. 
For children from a to 9 years. 

4629.—Giri’s Apron. For girls 
from 4to 12 years. | 

6239.—Ladiles' Shirt-Walst. For 
ladies from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. 

6237.—Ladies' Blouse. Forladies 
from 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. 

6238.—Ladles' Skirt, made with 
front gore and circular portion, with 
or without yoke, for ladies from 20 to 
3o inches, waist measure. 

6236.— Ladles' Japanese Kimona. 
The pattern is in three sizes, —small, 
medium, and large. 

6240.—Ladies' Negligee. For la- 
dies from 32 to 44 inches, bust measure, 

NOTICE 

[For the convenience of our readers, we 
will undertake to receive and forward to the 
manufacturers orders for patterns of any of 
the designs on pages 52 and 53 which may 
be desired. A uniform price of ten cents 
a pattern will be charged by the pattern 
manufacturers. In ordering, be careful to 
give the number of the pattern, and the 
size, or age, desired, together with your 
full name and address. 

Address: Fashion Department, The Suc- 
cess Company, Washington Square, New 
York City.] 

x LÀ 

Since 1900, the number of automo- 
biles in France has increased 1,089 
per cent., and they pay three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, ín 
taxes, to the government. 
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A Queer Thing 
to Advertise 


Shoe eyelets—the little holes through which 
your shoe-laces slip. 

You never think of them when you buy your 
shoes, but you think of them every day when 
the color has worn or chipped off and the brassy 
rings spoil the dressy look of your shoes: 


Diamond 


FAST COLOR 
Eyelets 


always look new, never change color, never turn 
brassy. These are their only merits, but they 
maké perfection. 


Known by the -œ Mark 


Slightly raised on each eyelet. 
diy rata is so small it's hard 
to find, but (like all diamonda) 
worth finding. Shoes bearing 
Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 
cost yog no more than others, 
so insist on shoes that have 
them—take no others. 

A book and samples of the Eyelets show, 

ing the <@® are mailed free on request. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co.. Boston, Mass. 
*99999999999999999999$99$9999999 


"THE ONLY WAY" 


G Jt CHICAGO 
i ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
AND 
PEORIA 


Handsomest, most 
luxurious trainsin the 
world: completely 
rock-balinsted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 


THE 
ALTON'S 
1905 
GYPSY 
GIRL 


Copyright, toos, by the 
Chicago & Alton Karway Co, 


Sequel to the (ymous 


c ART 
“Fencing” and "Cow-Bay" 
“Git An cain. CALENDAR; 
Five SugxTS, EACH 10X15 Ixyonrs 


SEND 25 CTS. 
with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
ment, to GEO, J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618, CHICAGO, ILL 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four gracefu I 
pe colors, onmarred by advertisements and ready for 
raming. 


(Established 1379) 


AN INHALATION FOR 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for à quarter of a century has earned unqual- 
ified praise. Ask your physician about it 


Cresolene is s Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL Diteamr 


Send Postal for Peceriptive 
osdtet 
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septic 
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M Your 


Ioc. 10) stamqr 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St, N. Y 


FaN St. James St. 
Kanada. 
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The shirt-waist here illustrated is appropriate for devel- 
opment in either silk or woolen material. The diagonal 
tucks which distinguish the mode produce becoming lines. 


An attractive little dress for school wear is here pictured, 
made of Scotch plaid, showing an intermixture of red and 
white, with red silk for the collar and strap portions. 


Pale-blue cashmere was the material selected for the de- 
velopment of this comfortable negligee, and bands of Per- 
sian embroidery supply the simple and effective decoration. 
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$10.00 SAVED 


Purchase $10.00 worth of 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and recelve a 


$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 


Factory-to-Fam!ly dealing saves more money than 
you think, and will assist in furnishing your home with- 
out cost. With your $10.00 selection of Larkin Laundry 
and Tollet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 
and other Household Necessities, you receive the many 
taiddiemen’s saved profits and expenses in a valuable 
$10.00 premium free—hundreds to choose from. Yougeta 
retail value of $20.00 with each $10.00 purchase— 
just twice what the retailer gives you, 


White Enameled Steal, Brass-Trimmed Bed No. 10. 


Handsome in design and finish, Strong and durable, 
Free for naing or $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


A LARKIN COMBINATION CASE 


If preferred, you may select 810.00 worth from forty 


Household Necessities 
80 bars Sweet Home Soap... ...... 6... ee cceeeeees $4.00 
b bars White Woolen Boap........ seen E 
8 pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder..................es 80 
5 Honor Bright Scouring Boap.......... M 25 
10 bars Maid o' the Mist (floating bath) Soa .50 
doz. M & Toilet op ES 0 
doz. Old lish Castile P.- .80 
doz. Elite G rim Totlet Soap. 25 
doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Boap........ e.» £5 
doz. Bafi Carbolic 808p............ ...... 25 
doz. World's Work Tollet Soap... -10 
l stick Larkin E AMETE .10 
130z. bottle Derma Balm—skin-lotio 25 
14-oz. bottle Violet Toilet Water..... .50 
] 2-02. ter Cold Wa S$ qn ad'us te .25 
1 202. e Vanilla Flavoring Extract ,80 
12-oz bottle Tooth AR wasees, xa 
1 802, box Taleum Powder 15 
1 20z. bottle Glycerine.... .10 
18-oz box Silver .06 
18-oz can Larkin Liquid Stove Polls: -10 
1 box Larkin Shoe Polish—Black Paste... oo. 4, 
Added to which is for-cash of — 
60 cents’ worth aden ot Product. $10.00 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Larkin Products and Premiumsalways please, Money 
refunded if any Product or Premium proves unsatisfactory 
after thirty days’ trial. 
Send Trial Order, or Write for Premium List No. 49 
It's full of interest—over 600 premium offers. 


‘Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bottom layer 
of a box of 


CANDIES 


brings forth as many 
w) delicious morsels 
and surprises 


; j 
hos 


63^ 150 BROADWAY, 
508 FIFTH AVE. 
21W. 42nd. ST. 


Trunk and Dresser 
Combined, 


S 


Maker of Celebrated 
STANLEY TRUNKS 
Everything is In easy 
reach. No Rummoging. 
Smooth, sliding drawers. 
Bottom us accessible as 
the top. No heavy treya 
vo lift, the finest nnd most ronvenient trank made Costa 
no more than others. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
“On Approval." 

Vat!) every traveler learns the true value of these mod- 
ern and convenient trunka—weowlll sell them “ direct from 
factory” at factory prices, giving wil, the privilege of re- 
turning any trunk if not thoroug ily pleased and satisfied 

after making examination, We bull every style of mod- 
ern Wardrobe Trunks. 

A Free : A comprehensive booklet showing large 
views of this trunk (open and clowed) and many other 
styles, sont free. Ask for catalog A-1801 


THE NOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd, Toledo, Ohfo. 


| iaces Sleep 


Ensures that complete rest 
to body, brain and nerves, 
peram to mos men, us workers or invalids, Sure 
preventive of insomnia, Write for Ideal Spring Booklet. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 35 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 


Foster’s 
ideal 
Cribs 


Accident Proof 


i mother et baby is left in an Ideal Accident-Proof 

oie Phe nm closely spaced spindles, woven-wire 

"d fastener (on our cribs only ) —guaranteed not to 

break. Different Cig and prices, Enamelled white or colon. 

Write for booklet, A Mother's Invention," sent free with name of 

dealer who sells the cribs, 

Foster Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

Manufacturers of Ideal line of Spring Beds, Iron Beds, etc, 

35 Bread st, 1425 N. 16th St. 
Utica, N. Y. St. Louls. Mo. 


The newest, 


Complete 6. .... 


attractive foor covering made ta our 
BRUXELLE ART RUG, 


woven in one piece, all sizes and colors, hand 
some patterns, Can be used on either side 
Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear higher 
priced carpets. Delivered free and can be returned and 
money refunded if not as represented. Positively the cheap. 
eat and best thing of the kind manufactured. There nre 
none so good, Catalogue (ree, showing goods In actual 
colors, send to p aT ou. 

È 2360mzahn 


sin "htengo, HI.. 
Bidar! hilndelphin, Pa. 126 Oxford St 


I pay from $1 to 81000 for thousands of rare Anu clean and 
foreign coins, stamps and paper money. E»pcelally wanted, 
over 120 different issues, dated between 1849-1895 for a great 
many of which I pay as high as $100 per colu, for the older 
rare issues before 1519 I pay 
wach higher prices, A Boston 
Haker sold recently four coins 
for 418), and 65 coins and mè- 


dals brought over $5000. The 
Journal slates that Mr, Castle 


paid $4400, w a single st 
and the 6 that a tinive 
man fou com Worth » If you are Interested In large 
legitimate profits snd two stamps for 4 page IHlustr. € Ieeular, 
which may proot a stepping-stone for wealth and gitependenee, 
Wo von Bergei, Coliilesler Seolluy 9 sN, Boston, Mase, 
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PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 227 South St., New York, U. S. A. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the satme chance, Start a Mati Order Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money coming In dai ;normous pron. 


rueger Co., 155 n A » Chicago 


ero i furnished. Write at once f for our “ Starter" And Fi 
particulars, BE. B. M. Washingto! 


Homemade Cakes 


for Afternoon Tea 


THE afternoon tea has come to stay. It is too con- 

venient a function to be dispensed with. There is no 
pleasanter or easier way of paying off a mass of social 
obligations than by having a tea. To this end elaborate 
afternoon receptions, still called ''teas,"" are given, and at 
these crowded affairs one is served with salads, sand- 
wiches, f/ragés, and cakes of all kinds, while the beverages 
range from tea and coffee to punches. 

It is not, however, of such a function that the house- 
wife in moderate means thinks when she would entertain 
her friends. With little expense she may have a '' day" 
or a series of 'days'' during the winter, without calling 
to her aid a caterer or an army of servants. She and her 
one maid can make all necessary preparations, and fur- 
nish the simple refreshments required. 

As the rooms would have to be lighted for the early 
winter twilight, it is well to draw down the shades at first 
and have the apartment illuminated with shaded lamps 
and candles. There is nothing prettier or more becom- 
ing than this subdued and shaded effulgence. On the 
tea table may stand a tall candelabrum, while its mate has 
its place upon the top of the upright piano. A dainty 


Cakes in a variety of shapes 


little lamp—what we used to call a '' fairy lamp,'' when such 
ones were first in vogue, —is on one end of the chimney- 
shelf. A larger lamp with a soft pink globeis on a table 
near the door. One may have as many òf such lights as 
she wishes, and yet there will be no glare to try the eyes 
and call into evidence unbecoming wrinkles, as do the 
merciless electric lights. 

Upon the tea table presided over by a friend of the 
hostess are the teapot and the canister, the spirit lamp 
and plates of dainty sandwiches cut in various shapes, 
and fancy cakes of all sorts. Here, too, may be served 
coffee. With the cups of the smoking beverages will be 
passed sugar, cream, and thin slices of lemon. ‘The sand- 
wiches may be of brown bread and white, with delicious 
fillings, and the fancy cakes simple or elaborate, as the 
hostess may decree, 

To the woman who will make herself mistress of the 
art of preparing homemade fancy cakes, the afternoon tea 
has few terrors so far as expense is concerned. At first 
she may find it a little hard to manufacture these tooth- 
some dainties, but she will soon become accustomed to 
the work, and will be surprised to find how many vari- 
eties she can "turn out." The essentials are suitable 
materials and an abundance of patience. A novice must 
not be discouraged if, at first, her boiled icing be- 
comes granulated or sugary, and if the cake is sometimes 


Almond macaroons 
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Eiderdown Coat. 


Box back, double- 
breasted, pointed hood, 
edged with silk cord, 
sateen lining, gray, red, 
and white; sizes, 1, 2, 


4.15 


We supply the needs 
of children exclusively. 
Patrons can shop by mail 
as satisfactorily as by 
persona! call. 


Our Catalogue 


contains more than 2,000 ' 
descriptions and 1,000 
illustrations of articles 
and apparel embraced in 
the Complete 


OUTFITTING OF BOYS, 
GIRLS AND BABIES. 
Sent for 4 cents postage. 

We have no branch stores — no agents. 


Address Dept. 27 
60-62 W. 23d Street, - NEW YORK 


and 3 years, 


2 - 
If not obtainable at your 
druggists a large, full. 


size bottle will be sent, 
express paid, on receipt | 
of One Dollar. 


y MRS, S. A. ALLEN, 
| 42 Park Place, NewYork, 


ATTEND 
THE ILLINOIS 
)COLLEGE OF 


=> PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address A 
Illinois College of Photography 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill, 
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too crumbly to cut into just the desired shapes. After 
several trials she will learn when the correct point in boil- 
ing the syrup is reached, and just how stiff the batter must 
be. She must always have on hand a supply of vegetable 
colorings,—especially pink and green and violet,—and 
such nuts as almonds and English walnuts, with a plenti- 
ful stock of currants and raisins. Citron, also, may play 
an important part in the decoration of the cakes. Almond 
paste can be bought already prepared for the macaroons. 

Before giving the following recipes for fancy cakes of 
various sorts, it may be well to tell just how the boiled 
icing, essential to a well-frosted fancy cake, must be 
prepared: 

BOILED ICING,—Into a perfectly clean, porcelain-lined 
saucepan put a pound of granulated sugar and a teacup- 
ful of water. Bring to the boiling point, but do not stir. 
At the end of fifteen minutes begin to test the sirup by 
dipping into it the tip of a fork. When the drops run 
from the fork slowly, leaving after the last one a blunt 
end, the correct point is nearly reached, and the sirup 
must be watched carefully. As soon as there floats from 
this blunt bit what appears to be a very fine hair, the sirup 
must be removed immediately from the fire. Set in a 
cool place until a little more than blood warm, and then 


Marshmallow cakes 


beat the mixture to a white mass. When too stiff to stir 
it may be worked with the hands. This is the foundation 
icing for the cakes When it is to be used, the vessel con- 
taining it is set in an outer vessel of boiling water. The 
fondant icing is then beaten until it is again a soft white 
mass. This may be flavored and colored to suit the taste. 
A few drops of spinach or other green vegetable coloring 
will make a delicate shade of pale green, a little cochineal 
will give an exquisite pink shade, while melted chocolate 
may be added until you have the desired brown. Spread 
quickly on the cakes with a knife dipped in boiling water. 
Small cakes that are to be iced all over are thrust through 
with & long-pronged pickle-fork and plunged into the 
fondant, then quickly withdrawn and set on platters to 
dry. A quantity of fondant may be prepared at a time 
and set away in jelly glasses covered with paper, until 
needed. A little may be softened over boiling water and 
used as it is wanted. Each time it is heated, the harden- 
ing process is quickened. Use it briskly after making it 
hot. 

SQUARE CHOCOLATE CAKES.—Rub to a cream a half 
cup of butter and a teacupful of sugar, add four well- 
whipped eggs and seven tablespoonfuls of grated choco- 
late dissolved in a half cup of scalding milk. Flavor with 


Nut cakes 


vanilla and stir in lightly a pint of flour sifted with a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake in a square bis- 
cuit-pan. When done, and almost cool, cut the cake in 
halves. Spread the lower half with a chocolate filling, or 
with chocolate icing. Lay the other half on top of it, and, 
with a sharp knife, cut into squares of a uniform size. 
Cover each of these smoothly with chocolate icing. 

NuT CAKES.—Cream a half cup of butter with one cup 
of sugar, add three well-beaten egg yolks, a gill of cold 
water, and enough flour to make a rather thin batter 
alternately with the stiffened whites of the eggs. Last of 
all, stir in lightly a cup of chopped hickory-nut kernels, 
plentifully dredged with flour. Bake in small round tins. 
When cold, ice, and place half of a nut on the top of each 
cake while the icing is still soft. 

MARSHMALLOW CAKES.—Cream a cup of butter with 
two cups of powdered sugar, add a small cup of sweet 
milk and the stiffened whites of five eggs alternately with 
a scant quart of prepared flour. Bake in a large square 
card, as directed in the recipe for chocolate cakes. When 
cold, cut the cake into squares. Spread half of them with 
a marshmallow filling and put the other squares.pn top of 
these. Press the upper and lower halves closely together, 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages 


Should be in every home. Tt makes a de- 

lightful restorative beverage at a moment's 

notice, A very invigorating and healthful table drink 

for all, more wholesome than tea, coffee,*or cocoa, An ideal 

nutrient for the infant, growing child, and the aged. Delicious, 
» refreshing, and nutritious as a light luncheon for every member 


Pure, rich milk from our own inspected dairies, 
with the extract of the cereals carefully selected 
and malted by our special process, Elaborate 
precautions insure purity, excellence, and uniform- 
ity of the product. 

Also in Lunch Tablet form, with chocolate fla- 
vor. A delightful confection forchildren, 
far superior to candy. It upbuilds the 
body and satisfies the natural craving. A 
palatable, quick lunch for busy profes- 
sional and business men. 

At all druggists. 
Sample mailed free upon request. Our Booklet 


ives many valuable recipes, and is also sent free, 
if mentioned, 


Ask for HORLICK’S; others are 
imitations, 


Horlick’s Food Company 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
London, England, 


Montreal, Canada. 


TO 


CALIFORNIA 


Overland Limited 


the famous electric-lighted daily solid through train across 
the continent, is the most luxurious train in the world. 


LESS THAN 3 DAYS EN ROUTE 


over the direct line, via the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River, leaves Chicago 
daily at 8.00 p. m. The California Express leaves 
daily at 11.00 p. m. The Best of Everything. UNION 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
You can secure full particulars concerning California hotels, hotel ra 
choice of routes, train service, checking of baggage, and the sale 
of special low-rate round-trip tourist tickets from all points. 
by addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passengor Traffic Manager C. & N.W, RY. 
CHICAGO. 
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Is Their Guiding Star. 


A timekeeper known the world over 
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An illustrated history of the watch sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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Collars and Cutts 


Save Money and Trouble 


Protessional and busimeas men, stude nts, imechbanies, sports- 


Made of fine cloth, 


No Washing or Wenink 


Whew solid discard. Wo Sond ty mall, prepatd, ten 
eollnes or Ove pairs of cuff for 200, Sample collar 
er pelr of cat for Gr le U, 5, campa. Same slor and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 


then dip into the fondant. To make chocolate marshmal- 
low cakes, add melted chocolate to both filling and fondant. 

MARSHMALLOW FILLING.—Dissolve six tablespoonfuls 
of gum arabic in a generous half cup of cold water, and 
when you have a sticky mass add a large half cup of 
powdered sugar, turn into a saucepan, and cook untila 
little dropped into cold water forms a soft ball between the 
thumb and finger. Pour this gradually, beating steadily, 
upon the stiffened white of an egg. Add a few drops of 
lemon juice, and pour upon the cake, spreading it quickly 
with a knife dipped in hot water. Press a whole marsh- 
mallow on top of each little cake as soon as it is iced. 

ALMOND MACAROONS,—Rub two cups of almond paste 
smooth and beat it into the well-whipped whites of two 
eggs. Beat very light and drop even teaspoonfuls of the 
mixture upon greased paper. Bake slowly, taking care 
that the macaroons do not scorch. . 

COCOANUT MACAROONS.—Add to a cup of grated 
cocoanut three quarters of a cup of powdered sugar and 
just enough cream to moisten the mixture. Beat the 
white of an egg stiff and stir it into the cocoanut and 
sugar, and drop in even quantities upon greased paper. 
Bake in a steady oven. 

JUMBLEs,—In making macaroons, the yolks of the eggs 
may be saved for dainty jumbles. To make these, cream 
three quarters of a pound of butter with a scant cup-and- 
a-half of sugar, beat in the well-whipped yolks of six eggs, 
and a pint of flour, or enough to make a tender dough. 
Flavor with lemon juice. Break off bits of the dough and 
roll them into balls of uniform size, lay on greased paper, 
and żaż flat. In the center of some of these stick bits of 
citron, on others seeded raisins, and press halved walnuts 
upon others. Bake in a very steady oven and watch care- 
fully, as the jumbles scorch easily. ‘They should brown 
very slightly. This recipe makes a large quantity, but the 
jumbles are popular and will keep in a dry place for days. 

FANCY CAKES.— For fancy cakes of various shapes one 
may use the recipe given below, and pour the batter into 
several large pans of the same size. When the cakes are 
turned out, one may be laid upon the other, thus making 
& two-layer cake. Any kinds of filling may then be put 
between the layers, and the cakes cut into the shapes 
desired, after which the various diamonds, squares, rounds, 
or strips may be dipped into the fondant icing. Upon the 
pale-green cakes place bits of citron, on the pink ones 
crystallized cherries, and, on those covered with violet- 
colored icing, press candied violets. 

The ingenious housewife will soon invent for herself 
new and pretty designs for these cakes, and will acquire a 
knack in making them. 

The following batter is an excellent foundation for the 
different fancy cakes:— 

CAKE BATTER.—Weigh flour, eggs, and sugar, using 
a pound of each, and three quarters of a pound of butter. 
Into a half pound of the flour rub the butter, then the egg 
yolks beaten light with the sugar, a small glass of sherry 
or brandy, the whipped whites, and the other half pound 
offlour. Beat long and hard if you would have this cake 
good. A half hour is essential to the closeness of the 
grain. Bake in an even oven, covering with paper for the 
first fifteen minutes. Do not take from the pans until 
almost cool. 


A Chapter on Lamp and 
Candle Shades 


JANE MURRAY HUNT 


A LIGHT always brings to mind the story of Cinderella. 
Without a shade it is harsh, cruel, and pitiless,— 
pointing out and intensifying all the defects and shabbi- 
ness of our homes and persons. Cover it with a suitable 
shade and it becomes the veritable godmother of the fairy 
tale. Defects and ugliness, softened and toned down, 
become as a background to bring out every good point 
and all the beauty ebout us. 
The kind, size, shape and color of shades are infinite, 
their construction is simple, and the materials used are 
comparatively cheap. But, if they are bought in the 
shops, the prices range from twenty-five cents for the 
simplest and smallest candle shade to thrice that number 
of dollars for a banquet or standing-lamp shade. A 
woman of taste and deftness, for a small outlay, can not 
only make her own shades, but she can also give to them 
something which money can not buy,—the stamp of indi- 
viduality. 
The first step is to decide upon the size and shape 
required, the most popular ones having the general form 
of a cone, a square, or a hexagonal pyramid. 
Whichever shape is selected, it is absolutely necessary 
to have a pattern which is mathematically constructed. 
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M. The pattern for an hexagonal shade 


Illustration I. explains the construction of the cone-shaped 
pattern. 

Draw a horizontal line, 1-2, equal to the bottom diam- 
eter, and erect a perpendicular, 3-c, on which lay off the 
height of the shade. Through its upper point, A, draw a 
horizontal line equal to the top diameter, and bisect it by 
a perpendicular. Draw straight lines through the ends of 
the two diameters. Where these lines cut the perpendic- 
ular is the center of all arcs to be drawn. 

With the point C as a center, describe two arcs passing 
through the ends of the diameters. Measure three times 
the bottom diameter on the larger arc, and on one side 
add one eighth of an inch for every inch in the diameter, as 
6-7. From points 7 and 8 draw lines to C. The lines8-9 
and 10-7 form the straight edges of the shade, while the 
arcs form, the upper and lower edges. When a fabric is 
used as a foundation for any of the shades described, it is 
streiched and firmly sewed to a wire foundation before 
being decorated. " 


V, 


The pattern for a sunburst shade 


To do this, make a paper pattern the exact size and 
shape of the wire frame. Lay it on the material and care- 
fully trace around it with a soft lead pencil. Remove the 
pattern and cut, allowing a margin of about three eighths 
of an inch along the upper and lower edges, for turning 
under and sewing to the frame. If paper is used asa 
basis, the pattern may be drawn directly on it But, in 
either case, the greatest care must be taken, as any inac- 
curacy in form or size will spoil the whole effect. 

Paper shades are not attached to wire frames in any 
way, and, excepting when raised work is used, are deco- 
tated before being shaped. 

Little brass-headed tacks fasten the outer edges of the 
cone-shaped ones together, while shades of four, five, or 
six sides are cut with a flap attached to one of the outer 
edges, which is glued to the under side of the opposite 
edge. The wire frames come in all sizes, and range in 
price from fifteen to seventy-five cents apiece. 

For a banquet lamp nothing can be more effective or 


l.—The pattern for a circular shade 
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HOUSANDS of women pride themselves on their 
ability to create good things to eat. Nothing has 
been of so much help to them in preparing delicious 
desserts, cakes, pies, puddings, etc., as Dunham's Original 
Shred Cocoanut. To ascertain who are the most popular 
home cooks, we offer $2000 cash, in a grand prize voting 
contest, starting immediately and closing October tst, 1905. 
First Prize, $800.00; Second Prize, $200.00; Third 
Prize, $100.00; Fourth Prize, $80.00; Fifth Prize, 
$25.00. Twenty Prizes of $10.00 each; Fifty Prizes 
$5.00 each. 


The popularity of the different contestants 
will be determined by the total number of votes 
cast for each during the contest. In case two 
or more candidates receive the same number 
of votes, the prize money will be divided 
equally between them. The seventy-five con- 
testants receiving the greatest number of votes 
by October 1st will be the winners of the sev- 
enty-five grand prizes. Names of winners 
will be announced in the December Dunham's 
Cocoanut advertisements. 


Any woman may be a coutestant. 


The voting ballot consists of that partlof the 
wrapper on a package of JJunham’s Cocoanut bearing the 
cocoanut cake trade mark. Simply write plainly the name 
and address of the woman for whom you wish to vote orf 
the back of this part of the wrapper. This is imperative. 
Ballots from $c packages will count as one vote each; 
toc packages two votes; 20c packages four votes; 4oc 
packages elght votes. No other kind of ballot will count. 
Mail your ballots, postage fully paid from time to time, 
at your convenlence, and they will be credited to the con- 
testants for whom they are cast.. Fasten them together 
and state on a separate piece of paper how many you are 
sending. 

Commence immediately and nominate your choice— 
name yourself or some friend whom you wish to help. Get 
your friends, your neighbors, and their friends interested. 
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$2000 in Prizes 


Most Popular Home Cooks 


A Great Voting Contest 


DUNHAM 


ORIGINAL 


SHRED 


COCOANUT 


ADDRESS: 


Dunham’s Cocoanut Contest, r. o. Box 1165, New York, N.Y. 
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the 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


Three Special Awards (in addition to the Grand Prizes), 
will be made while the contest is in progress. The con- 
testants in the Grand Contest will also have an opportu- 
nity of winning"these extra prizes. 


ist Special Award— $225.00 to the home cooks having 
the most votes to their credit on March 15, 1905. First 
Prize. $100.00; Second Prize, $50.00; Third Prize, $25.00; 
Fourth Prize, $10.00; Eight Prizes of $5.00 each. 


24 Special Award—$225.00 (divided in the 
same proportions as First Special Award) to 
the home cooks receiving the largest number 
of votes between March 15th and May isth. 
Votes received on or previous to March 15th 
not counted in this Special Award. 


3d Special Award—$225.00 (divided in the 
same proportions as First and Second Special 
Awards) to the home cooks receiving the lar- 
gest number of votes between May isth and 
July 15th. Votes received on or previous to 
May 15th not counted in this Special Award. 


These Special Awards will not interfere in 
any way with the Grand Contest, but are made 
in addition to the Grand Prizes to sustain in- 
terest in the Contest, and to enable those who 
for any reason are unable to remain in the Contest to the 
end, to obtain Prizes in short term Contests. ‘The Win- 
ners of the three Special Awards will be announced re- 
spectively in May, July and September advertisements of 


Dunham’s Cocoanut 


Now is the time to begin sending in your Ballots. The 
early beginners have a decided advantage in winning the 
first Special Awards of $225.00 and a good start means 
much in the winning of the Grand Prizes. If you want to 
know how You can win a prize, send us your name and 
address on a postal and we will send you many suggestions 
of easy and sure methods of obtaining votes. 

Watch subsequent Dunham's Cocoanut advertisements 
for new developments in the contest. 
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easier to make than a hexagonal shade with either straight 
or curved lower edges. lilustration 11. shows the con- 
struction of the pattern, which is worked out in the same 
way as the cone-shaped one just described, —the lines A- 
B and 8-9 representing the width of the upper and lower 
edges of one side of the shade. The foundation may be 
water-color paper, parchment, soft silk, a coarse but firm 
canvas, or unbleached cotton cloth. Asa motif for deco- 
ration, use some large flower which will lend itself to a 
simple but decorative treatment, as the wild rose, the dog- 
wood, or the poppy. 

If paper is used, the design is painted in flat washes 
with water colors, care being taken to keep the coloring 
clear and strong. Ifa fabric, thin oil paints with benzine 
and use in exactly the same way as water colors. Each 
panel is bordered and the whole design is outlined with 
raised work, which, when firm and dry, is gilded with 
water-color gold. 

For the raised work make a paste of common glue 
water and plaster of Paris. The dish containing this mix- 
ture must be kept in another of warm water, as the plaster 
hardens if allowed to become cold. Illustration IIT. will 
suggest a mode of treatment for this kind of shade. 


VI. Design for a sunburst shade 


Illustration IV. is a conventional design of the Virginia 
creeper for a candle shade. The foundation is egg-shell 
paper or parchment tinted a deep orange at the base and 
gradually fading into pale yellows towards the top. 

The design is done in gold raised work. The lower 
edge is finished with a bead fringe of rich yellows. Another 
shade which is most simple in construction is also based 
onthe cone. The material used is egg-shell paper tinted 
any desired color, the upper edge being finished with a 


IV. A Virginia creeper design 


narrow band of gold lace, and the lower with a wider band 
of the same lace. A set of bedroom candle shades made 
after this model were tinted a coral pink and finished with 
a two-inch fringe of beads the color of the shade. Odd- 
shaped coral colored beads decorated the lower band of 
lace. 

Illustration V. is an Egyptian design. When done in 
solid black on a red background, it is very effective. 

It may also be painted in Egyptian reds, blues, and yel- 
lows, on a white background, the whole design being out- 
lined in raised gold. 

A novelty, a very pretty one, is a sunburst shade. This 
may be made in all sizes, from the tiny ones for candles to 
large ones for banquet and standing lamps. Heavy paper 
is the material always used in their construction, and illus- 
tration VI. explains the making of the pattern. The upper 


lll. Suggestions for raised work 
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left quadrant suggests a simple but pleasing motif of deco- 
ration for a box-plaited effect. The two panels between 
the decorated ones are painted red of the same tone as 
the berries, and the upper and lower edges are finished 
with narrow bands of gold. To the lower edge may be 
added a fringe of red beads, 

To make a medium-sized shade for a princess lamp the 
outer circle should measure eleven and the inner one two 
inches. Cut on the curved lines and crease on the straight 
ones. 


How Two Theories Work 


KATE UPSON CLARK 


HE difference in the point of view was never more 
amusingly illustrated than in the case of the Brandons 
and the Bracketts. 

The Brandons have one spoiled darling of a boy, who 
has arrived at the mature age of twelve. Master Julius 
Brandon has been the victim of the modern craze for 
method. His mother has read all of the literature which 
she could lay hands on regarding the management of 
children. She has selected, from this heterogeneous mass, 
just the part which appeals most strongly to her own in- 
dulgent and rather indolent nature. As about half of 
the directions publicly given, on any special subject, differ 
diametrically from the other half, Mrs. Brandon has been 
able to find a fairly full assortment after her own heart. 

Among the suggestions which have particularly struck 
her fancy are these:— 

Neyer give a command to a child until you have fully ex- 
plained the nature of it and the reasons why is should obey. 

Encourage the child to ask as many questions as possible. 
Thus mental activity is stimulated. 

Talk freely with and about the child, discussing his doings and 
hi» qualities with your friends. Thus, in accordance with the 
motto of the get Greek philosopher, Thales, he will come to 
** know himself.” 

The Bracketts have two children, a boy and a girl. Out 
of a much smaller and choicer collection of books and 
articles upon child-culture than that which Mrs. Brandon 
has accumulated, Mrs. Brackett has selected an entirely 
different sort for her guidance. For example, upon the 
very same subjects which Mrs. Brandon has studied, and 
from which she has derived the aphorisms quoted, Mrs. 
Brackett has educed the following rules:— 


Secure the child'slove and respect. Then he will never ques- 
tion your authority, and his obedience will be instant. ter 
the act has been performed, especially if it hus been hard, ex- 
plain your reasons, but make as few demands for obedience as 


possible. 
Answer every sensible questiom of the child clearly. If he 


repeats the question, or asks silly ones, as many children do, 
iet them entirely; and, when others ask such questions, show 
bim the folly of them. 
Talk as little of your child, to your friends, as possible. Talk 
seldom of him to himself. Get bis papeta true, as far as 
sible. Then he will see that heis buta molehill upon the 
ndscape of life. Most children see themselves as Mont Blancs. 
Never talk of him with others when he is present, unless some 
wise special purpose is to be subserved. 


Mr. Brandon is fond of his wife, and devoted to his boy, 
but he has common sense, of which Mrs. Brandon is 
deficient. The following conversation between them illus- 
trates that difference. 

They wentto call upon the Bracketts, one evening. Tom 
and Mabel Brackett sat reading until they were reminded 
by their mother that their hour for retiring had arrived, 
and they had disappeared. 

‘*T should be afraid that those Brackett children would 
never have any spirit," observed Mrs. Brandon, as she 
and her husband wended their way homeward. “Did 
you see how aw they got up and departed when their 
mother spoke ? '" 

‘Yes, they mind. I liked it. They can't beso old as 
Julius, but, I must say, they mind better."’ 

‘Oh, but it looks so tame, somehow! Tom was in the 
middle of an exciting story, He just said, 'I wish I might 
finish this story, mother. She looked at it, and said, 
*Too bad,—but there is too much to read. You must 
have known, when you an, that you could n't finish it,’ 
—and off he had to go. 1 call that cruel." 

“ But, if he had been allowed to stay up one night, he 
would have tried the same game another night. Don't 
you know how Julius does?” 

''Yes,—but the poor boys! They can never have but 
one childhood," sighed Mrs. Brandon, sentimentally. 
*' We ought to make it as happy as we can." 

** The Brackett children seem to be as happy as Julius." 

*"'Yes,—but their mother never explains to them why 
she makes them mind. Now, I should have told them 
fully, to-night, just why it was right for them to have a set 
hour to go to bed,—and all that." 

'' Oh, yes, —you would have talked for twenty minutes," 
laughed her husband. ‘Don't you know that Julius 
often gets you to talking so that he can sit up later, —or 
get you off the point, —or see Maybe it isn't wise 
to explain too much,—especially when you have already 
explained fully,—and, besides, we were there.’ 

“ That’s another thing. The Bracketts take the chil- 
dren out of the room when they talk to them. It might 
have impressed them more if it had been said before us." 

"It would n't have been especially interesting to xs." 

“ Well," pursued Mrs. Brandon, ''I think itis a good 

lan to discuss the children with others before them. 
en they see how qoe love them and how you are think- 
ing of them all the time." 

*''They say that animal trainers never let the animals see 
how much power they have. As soon as unintelligent 
beings know their power, they generally abuse it.'' 

**Well,—but,—" concluded Mrs. Brandon, "I should 
hate to have Julius mind so unquestioningly as those 
Brackett children do. I should feel as though I were a 
tyrant, and as though I were making a slave of him." 

Why Providence gives children to women like Mrs. 
Brandon is one of the eternal mysteries Julius Brandon 
is known as an impertinent, untruthful boy. His conceit is 
monumental He pours forth a stream of ingeniously silly 

uestions on every conceivable subject. No one suggests 
that he is ‘‘tame,"’ or that he minds ''too quickly." A 
ries old man who knows him well says that he is ‘going to 
€ bad." 

This is the result of having a mother who actually ques- 

tions the value of absolute and prompt obedience. 
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The mother whose children have good, 
strong constitutions, robust bodies 
and active minds, is the one who en- 
joys quiet nerves and perfect health. 
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Mrs. Kingsland’s Talks 


| Formal and Informal Dances 


Q' R "excuse for being ` is that in our little corner of the 

world we shall do what we may to make it better and 
happier. Many of us can do the former —if we try. All 
can do the later, from the little child who scatters its 
smiles broadcast or the friend who is ever ready and will- 
ing to “lend a hand,” through all the cheer-giving people 
to the woman of means and kindly, social instinct who 
makes ''good times" for others. 

One of the easiest and most certain ways of giving ex- 
pression to this pleasant philanthropy is to invite the 
young men and maidens of one's acquaintance to a dance, 
A certain outlay for music that may be depended upon for 
correct time and accent, the insurance of a smooth floor 
and a reasonably good supper or light refreshments are 
necessary, but beyond this the hostess has little responsi- 
bility, for the guests entertain each other. 

The invitations for an evening reception are sent in the 
names of the host and the hostess, but for balls and dances 
immemorial custom prescribes that the name of the hostess 
alone appears on the invitation, (or with that of the 
daughter to be introduced to society,) except in the case 
of a widower entertaining for his daughters. 

They are sent about a fortnight before the date named 
for the dance, The word ''ball'' is never used in a private 
invitation. ''Dancing'' or ''Cotillion'' in one corner of 
the large card indicates the object of the entertainment. 

The most elegant form of invitation is a large card, en- 
graved, on which a blank is left for the guest'sname, to be 
written in by hand:— 


Mus, Bruce TAt.pot 


requests the pleasure of 


company on Thursday evening, 
November the tenth, at ten o'clock. 
Dancing. 


Five, Fifth Avenue. 


For an informa! dance a friendly note may bid one's 
guests. Originality is not looked for. This stereotyped 
form is best:— 


Mv Dear Miss TowssEND;— 


Will you give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at an informal little dance on Thursday 
evening, January the tenth, at nine o'clock? 
The cotillion will begin at ten, Hoping that 
nothing may disappoint us of secing you, lam 


Yours very cordially, 
Heres TALnoT. 


(Date and address.) 


A parodied proverb says, "'Too many girls spoil the 
ball," so, to insure greater pleasure to the young women, 
it is customary to invite about ten per cent. more of the 
masculine sex. ‘The rooms should be thoroughly aired 
and not too warm, well lighted, and the walls lined with 
seats, if space permits, All other furniture is removed as 
much as possible, A small stringed orchestra is usually 
screened behind palms and plants, which may also decore 
ate the rooms elsewhere as the taste or means of the hosts 
may suggest. At small dances a piano, a violin, (or two,) 
or liarp, or a 'cello will furnish the music 

Linen crash is stretched tightly over the floors, unless 
they are of hard wood. 

At fashionable dances, an awning and carpet extend 
from the house door to the curb, where a man is stationed 
to open the doors of carriages and tell the guests at what 
hour they may be ordered to return, giving duplicate 
checks to the guests and the coachmen. 

At small dances, all these may be dispensed with, but 
> door should be instructed to an- 
ved questions about what time the carriages may be or- 
d, if interrogated. 

The entrance door is promptly opened by a man, or by 
amaid at small dances, who directs the ladies to a dressing 
room where another maid—or maids,—in attendance will 
help to divest them of their wraps. ‘The men are shown 
to another room where they will usually find cigars, cigar- 


the person opening the 


dere 


ettes, and effervescent waters, unless a smoking room is 
set apart for them, which, in fine houses, is often done. 
Where there are many guests at formal dances, servants 
number the 115, and hats, giving duplicate checks 


tu their owner If there are dance programmes 


sing rooms or on à tray at th 


innounced 
s just 

cor- 
nded 
y name. 
but he, 
like the sons of the family, mingles with the guests, speak- 
ing to all, as opportunity offers, and making himself useful. 

Especially when a young woman arrives alone, should 
she be taken in charge promptly and some one presented 


whe stand 


nd call each 
I! St does nor generally receive with 


s 
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A Vgl vis Building, Armour Institute of Technology BB 


PREPARATION 
FOR COLLEGE 


BY MAIL 


Instruction under the direction of 
tenclers in & resident engineering college. 

Lessons prepared especially for home study by 
Leachers of acknowledged standing. 

The ful! College Prepacatorgs Course covers the entrance 
requirements af such a college as ARMOUR IN- 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, and students satixfae- 
fortly completing thia vourae are admitted to the college 
of engineering of that inatitution without Surther èx- 
amination in the subjects taken 

An unusual opportunity for young men of limited 
means to prepare for entrance to an engineering college 
without leaving home or interfering with thelr regular 
work, 

PARENTS wishing to KEEP THEIR 
CHILDREN AT HOME as long as pos- 
sible before sending them to college 
will find these courses of great value. 
There is no breaking of home ties, and 
the student not only has many of the 
advantages of a private tutor but also 
the sympathy and encouragement of 
his parents. 

This is an excelent opportunity for teachers and 
others to take up engineering studies in thelr own 


homes and at their own convenience under the guid- 
ance of resident school teachers, 


the regular 


Instruction is under the personal guperciaton of mem- 
bers of the faculty of Armour Institute of Technology. 
Instruction is also offered in 


Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Sanitary 
and Civil Engineering; Architecture, 
Mechanical Drawing, Telegraphy, Tele- 
phony and the manufacture of Textiles 
(Spinning, Weaving, and Knitting), 


9” page illustrated Bulletin, giving full information 
hs to courses, teachers, methods of study, ete., may be 
had upor request. 


American School of Correspondence 


Armour Institute of ages J 


There ie but one way to tell the reason of baldness and falling hair, 
and that is by a microscopic examination of the hair itself Tho 

articular disease with which your scalp is aMicted mnst be known 
Betore it can be intelligently treated. The use of dandruff cures 
and hair tonics, without knowing the specific cause of your maven 
is like taking medicine without knowing what you are tryin, 
cure. Bend m few fallen halra from pe M pum to Prof. [He 

Austin, the celebrated Bacterjologist,who will send you abaolutely 
free a diagnosis of pozuna; y ie k peoi he the hafirand scap, 
and a sample box of the remedy which he will prepare specially for 
ou. Enclose $e postage and write to-day 
ROF., J. H. AUSTIN, 241 MeV icker’s Bidg., Chicago, NL 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons 
the tip 


resident. [AN for wor Le mal) Books 
quired for the first year lon med fo + 
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DRAMA and OPERA. 


Stanhope- H 
tanhope- e Dramatic School 
Est. 1893. 31 West 31at St NEW YORK. 


Regular Three Montha’ Course in both Drama and Opera o; sJan 
Bummer course opens May L Adeline 8. gar Director 
Write for “Jn- 


ventor's Guide.” 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg.. Washington, D.C. 
Entire or 


$1 AN HOUR Spare Time 


New Invention Everyone Wants. Course in SCIENTIFIC 
SALESMANSHIP free. Experi@nce unnecessar Write at 
once, STANDARD CO., 1407 SPITZER, TOLEDO, O. 


If you want some Information 
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my Great Seed Catalogue fo 1905. 
F. B. MILLS, Box 300, Rose Mill, N. Y. 
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tober. Ifthe hostess has daughters, they are her assist- 
ants, not the object of her concern that they shall enjoy 
themselves. One or more may receive with her. Sub- 
scription dances are given in some large assembly room, 
and are organized by a number of ladies and gentlemen, 
who divide the expenses among themselves. 

The patronesses stand in line to greet the guests, who 
say a few words to their personal friends, make a courteous 
bow inclusive of all the others, and pass on. 

When a dance is given to introduce a daughter, the 
débutante stands at her mother's left and is presented to 
all who are unknown to her. 

Etiquette requires that she be presented to the women 
guests, not they to her, whereas to the young men the 
hostess says, '' Mr.—— may 1 present you to my daugh- 
ter?" or "Gladys, this is Mr. te 

Though she need not refuse invitations, she returns, 


between dances, to her mother's side until after all the | 


guests shall have presumably arrived. 

If the hostess is young, or has no daughters, she gen- 
erally asks two or three friends to receive with her. 

When the dance is under way, the hostess and her 
assistants look carefully to see what girls may be over- 
looked or what men are partnerless because unacquainted 
with the young women present. Itis their part to present 
them to each other. 

A hostess should be entirely self-forgetful, and oblivious 
of her own pleasure until assured that her guests are en- 
joying themselves as far as she can insure it. 

Supper is generally served at eleven, announced by the 
playing of a march, and the withdrawal of the portières 
before the dining-room door. "Those nearest lead the way 
and the rest follow. 

There is usually a large table decorated wlth flowers, 
lights, and dainties, from which the men serve their part- 
ners and themselves, assisted by the waiters. The ladies 
sit or stand about the rooms and the men bring their own 
supper to eat in their company. 

If the repast be served at small tables they are rolled in- 
to and distributed about the rooms, each with its '' covers '' 
and decorations. Friends make up parties to sit together 
&nd are served in courses. 

The usual ball supper consists of bouillon, oysters 
creamed or fried, preparations of lobster or chicken, 
croquettes, Pa/és or timbales, lobster or chicken salad, 
sandwiches, ices, cakes, and domsons. Champagne—or, 
sometimes light Rhine wine,—a ''cup'' of one or two 
kinds, mineral waters, and black coffee in tiny cups are 
served, while lemonade and punch are accessible all 
through the evening at a small table in charge of a servant, 

For the supper, at a small dance, a dish of salad, with 
plates and forks conveniently near, may be placed at each 
end of the table, and a form of ice cream on either side, — 
near which, also, there should be plates and small silver 
table articles. Scattered about the table, but placed with 
orderly regularity and flanking a centerpiece of flowers or 
growing ferns, (or of fruit, if economy is a necessity, ) there 
should be plates of thin bread-and-butter sandwiches and 
small cakes. These, with lemonade or fruit punch, (very 
cold,) and aérated waters, will make an ample provision. 
In Europe,—or on the Continent,—at the smartest dances, 
little more is offered. Some one should see to it that all 
soiled dishes are removed and others supplied when neces- 
sary. There is no need of other service. A few small 
napkins and iced water should not be forgotten. 

1f there be a cotillion, it begins after supper, unless that 
dance gives the title róle to the entertainment, when the 
supper is served at its close. 

Chairs are ranged against the walls, attached in pairs, 
marked with numbered cards, duplicates of which are 
given to the masculine guests by the leader of the cotillion. 

The hostess should try to secure a leader, who is a man 
of tact, experience, and executive ability, and then leave 
the matter entirely in his hands. 

Itis customary to have about three '‘favor'’ figures. 

The pretty trifles, (many of tissue paper,) are arranged 
upon the tables at the end of the room, or they are sent to 
the room as they are needed under competent direction. 
They are given out by the hostess and two or three friends. 

When dances are given at public halls or hotels, host- 
esses regardful of the proprieties invite the mothers with 
their daughters, or the girls themselves invite a cheperon, 
or a father or a brother may escort them. 

In provincial circles, it is customary for young men who 
are well known to the families of the girls to offer their 
escort, or they are invited to accompany them. In the 
latter case the carriage is provided by the young lady's 
parents; in the former, the young man assumes the re- 
sponsibility of the conveyance. 

Women meet their escorts at the head or foot of the 
Staircase and enter the drawing-room together, but not 
arm in arm,—the woman a step in advance. 

Do not refuse to dance with one man under some pre- 
text, and then dance with another, though you may walk 
and talk with him. One may always plead fatigue when 
truth warrants it, Accept invitations to dance with a 
gracious smile and bow, rising at once, if the dance be in 
Progress or about to begin; if for a future number, say, 
“Thank you, I shall be happy to," in a tone of con- 
ventional cordiality, not effusive. Each inscribes the name 
on the other's dance card,—opposite the dance selected. 
A girl does not dance oftener than three times with the 
same man, unless willing to make her preference public. 

At public balls, a young woman should return to her 
chaperon after every dance. At private dances, she has 
more latitude and may accept an invitation to walk or 
seek some cooler spot, provided the place is not a secluded 
one or on the stairway, if she is not engaged for the next 
dance and has assured herself that her partner is under 
no obligations to another. 
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FRANKLIN 


- A We Started Right 


Tho Fronifin wee the fist toureylinder car mangntie 

tured in America. Other eats «arting with one ot two cylinders 

are slowly coming around to the fonr-eytioder, We have not had to retrace n single 
step, Our progress bàs been à steady and constant development of the ranta 


FPour-cylinder 
Air-cooled Motor 


—every “lop has been à sbep ahead. 
That ought to make you believe in the Arandlin, even tf we hai not those splendid proofs 
of ability tn our benting the record from San Prancises to New Work, win- 
wing at racos (thongl the Speedie la not a racer), coming out way abend tu hill. 
climbing contests; bul, bot of wll, with the bucking of every Franklin owner, 
Xo other car Is so speedy on nU grudes, especially on the hills; 00 easy of control; $0 easy to 

care For; ao cary on tires and on the owner's pocketbook. 


Six Styles for 1905 


Tho new line of Zrant/in eats covers every need, froin the Light Roadster (two pumenigersy), at $140, to the 80 M. P, 
3509, 


Touring €ny with side doors, al . 
(nr Light Car (holding two, or, with tonneau, four) takes & larger bornean Lian last year and has higher horsepower. 


$1500; with detaeltmahble tontiean, $1850. 
Our 20 H. P. Tourtuc Car (with side doors In tonnes, and holding five) st $2500 14 a marvel of speed and power, ease of 


pontrol, comfnrt of riding, and beauty. 
1 ‘Our à ino car hae eido Mingo mado by Ulting the front seat. This gives room Tor one more passenger In Che tonne. 


Our $1550 Naed touneaa Tour passenger ear will be a prime favorite, 
Send for catalogue—facts plainly sated, 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 323 Geddes Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEMARA ASBOCIATION LICENSED AUTOMORILE MANUPACTURERS, 


How the I. C. S. 
Makes Easy 
. the Road to 
Success 


ple erasi Corveneteens eph om 
., were founded and are main o afford s. - 
ing for positions that can be filled only by technically trained 
men and women. 

To give this training the Schools employ experts to gather 
the pilaciples and processes of the trades sod e eu to 
write this information in clear, simple 
range it in orderly, comprehensive form. 

They maintain a noy en rienced in ier y A mail, to 
im this information to students; to correct r written 
recitations, and give them all needed assistance in their studies. 

The remarkable success of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools has been due tothe great demand for shorough, 
practical education from persons who find it an appesi 
Or a great hardship to stop their daily work w study- 
ing. sod to the Schools’ perfect system for providing 

ucation. 

During the Schools’ thirteen years of existence, they have 
given thousands occupying subordinate positions the educa- 

on that has placed them in higher positionsfat increased sala- 
ries. They have afforded means by which misplaced æople 
have changed their occupations. y have aided tii 


; and to ar- 


The Man With 


young men and women everywhere to started in the work M . ll 
si thet choice by giving them the necessary to secure a 1 stone 


To assist students, the Schools maintain a Students’ Aid 
Department. When a student is being trained for a better 
position, this Department will, on request, send a report of 

p! to his employer, he has pomp speci- 
fied subjects, the Department will, if desired, write letters of 
recommendation to any prospective employer, This Depart- 
ment is in constant communication with concerns that ire 
to employ men and women for all classes of work. When re- 
quested to recommend some one, we select from our eligible 

the name of the student best fitted for the tion, and 
advise him to make immediate application. In work the 
Students’ Aid Department has the assistance of a field force 
of more than too men scattered all over the United States 
and Canada. The service is free to our students; thousands 
have been placed in positions. 

The Schools have spent more than one million dollars on its 
text books; a querar of a million is spent annually in rev: 
ing. No other institution has the system, the ca A 
experience to provide the training afforded by the 1. C. S. 


About His Neck 


The millstone is /ack of special training. 
It holds one man back while others properly 
trained go ahead. It handicaps him every- 
where. But he can throw the burden off. 
Why not rise to one of the higher places 
ín your present trade or profession—why not 
qualify for a more congenial occupation and 
better salary, If gan ave the will the way is 
easy. The first step is to fill inand mail to us 
this coupon. We will tell you how you can, 
without loss of time from regular work and at 
small expense, qualify yourself for the posi- 
tion you want. 
Fill in the soupon to-day. 
i See adjoining column for further informa- 
on. 


— — — — o o o ooo ooo 


li colleges. "They are free from confusing tech- International Correspondence Schools, 
nicalities: the in logical order from the most elemen A 
to the most advanced principles. They were pre wit! — ADS 


Porm mod qa Leer, booklet, = 1001 Moha s of Buo 

when sey studying, If a student is faithful, the Schoo tion (before which T have marked x 
arantee the successful completion of the course. At the 

ime of enrollment it is only necessary to be able to read and 

write and to understand the spe Jan, .. No knowledge 


of mathematics, or any other subject, is required to start. 


The written work of the student enables our instructors to 
detect weak MM readily and to give proper assistance, No 
other method is so satisfactory, because the student learns to 
express p qaot i cr and pens what he 
wi cial instruction ven, tra c 
Whenever needed. a eee 


The student does not have to leave home to secure an edu- 
cation; the education comes to him. He can keep right on 
with his work, and study when he has spare time. e may 
move from place to place. We teach wherever the mails 
reach. He has no text books to buy. Our instruction is com- 
plete in itself. 

Our prices are much lower than those of other high-grade 
educational institutions. Payment may be made in monthl 
instalments, if desired. z x 7 

Fill in and mail to us the coupon in the adjoining column. 
We willsend you a circular giving full ape aie hos you can 
qualify for the position pe mark in the coupon or mention in 
a letter or postal card, if you do not want to cut your paper. 


Advertisiog Writer Electrician 
Show Card Writer Elec. Railway Supt. 


Elec. MA Supt. 
Mi I rA 
Civil Engineer ^ n 
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TIED DOWN 


to work you do not like,— 
constantly dissatisfied—with 
little hope of doing better? 
Do you intend to remain 
blindfolded al! your life to 
good opportunities when 
they are offered to you? 

It not, if you want to better 
yourself we will show you a 
simple and sure way, which 
we positively guarantee to 
be the right road to a better 
position and a good salury. 
All we ask of you is to write 
for our So-page book and tes- 
timonials trom our students 
and convince yourself of our 
claims, and what we can do 
for vou in vour spare time, 
: Our system and our courses are 

the key to success, Courses in Electrical Engineer- 

ing, Steam Enginering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, Electric 
Railways, Electric Motorman's Course, Short Elec- 
trical Course Dynamo Tender's Course, Arithmetic, 
Algebra. Write to-day for our book with testimonials. 
State subject which interests you, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
Dept. 7, 240 West 23rd Street, New York 


for the New Year 


BUTTONLESS 
SUSPENDERS 


which fasten to the trousers by ingenious- 
ly contrived little nickel-plated clasps. 
HOW that you are as progressive as the 
S times, Start the new year in the secure 
and comforting support of the " But- 
jonian,” and forever away with the perfidious suspender 
on. 


Ask your dealer. ti be woa't supply tbe ‘‘Battonless"’ 
we will send sample pair on receipt of price, 50 cents 


WRITE POR BOOKLET. AGENTS WANTED. 


THE BUTTONLESS SUSPENDER CO., 
8th Street, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is positively free 
from disagreeable taste and odor. Children take 
it without persuasion, It digests readily, does 
not cling to the palate, and never '*repeats.'" 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his own 
factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulteration 
possible, 


Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


th 


chieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


"6 NEWEST AND E 
di TOn \t 


n ied s parse 
metal trame, 


' initiala. Goce, The same, large size. with aili 


+. Any 
pocket, $1. Sold everywhere, 


pte 


CONSOLIDATED PURSE MPG. CO., Dept. K, 


r i 
Sent postpaid ow receipt ui | 
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Japanese balloons in the field, about four miles north of Port Arthur. 
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Genorai Nog! uses these for 


reconnoissance over the country. Shells from the big Russian shege guns have been fired at them, but 
the range is too long for accurate alm. The Japanese claim that those balloons have proved very useful 


Why Japan Must Win : 


HOSMER WHITFIELD 


[Concluded from page 9] 


case, In times of peace, he customarily rises at 
half past six, and, shortly after, takes a walk in the 
garden, often with the empress, who is also an 
early riser. At half past seven breakfast is ready. 
Eight o'clock is the time for him to begin official 
work, and usually he keeps up till noon without 
showing anysign of weariness. His mentalstrength 
is marvelous. He does not read the newspapers 
until after his luncheon. From two to four o'clock 
he again attends to affairs of state. After four 
o'clock he always takes horseback exercise. His 
beloved horse is ‘‘Kinkazan."' The emperor 
is one of the best riders of Japan. lf he did not 
bend forward, his figure on his horse would be 
perfect Besides riding, he is fond of fencing and 
wrestling. He used to wrestle with the court 
officials, who were only too glad to be defeated 
by the emperor. He once, some years ago, called 
up to his presence the late Tesshu Yamaoka, the 
hero of the Restoration time, and asked him to 
contest in wrestling. Yamaoka threw the mikado 
pitifully on the ground some twenty feet away. 
The emperor, far from being angry, gave him a 
costly present. He disfavored the others who fell 
before him purposely just to win his favor. 

He has a liberal mind. He hates nothing 
more than falsehood and hypocrisy. He used 
to be a great student of literature, in his Kyoto 
days, and his poems were universally praised. 
He was obliged to stop poem-writing, since his 
soul and heart entirely became occupied with 
more serious affairs. In the evening the em- 
peror and the empress spend a quiet hour in 
chatting and laughing. 


* * * * * * * 


On the eve of the war Japan's was the small- 
est of the seven leading navies of the world. 
The fleet of Russia, at that time, was inferior only 


to that of great Britain and of France. During 
1903, Russia spent on her fleet over fifty-five mil- 
lion dollars, while Japan for the whole of her navy 
expended only about eleven million dollars. 
Consequently Russia laid out in naval equipment 
nearly five times as much as Japan, whose naval 
fighting strength, at the beginning of hostilities, 
was only half that of Italy. Alexieff said, ** The 
fleet of the island kingdom is only an exotic 
which we will cripple at the onset." In the anx- 
iety to impress Asia with her might, Russia sent 
ponderous-looking men-of-war to the Far East 
with too few mechanical ratings, and with seamen 
who, in a confession made to me by a Russian 
officer, were only ''agricultural laborers, not 
only unused to sea life, but also unversed in even 
the simplest mechanical knowledge. It was in 
this condition that Japan found its enemy when 
it opened its attack. 

On the other hand, how did Japan prepare for 
war? Admiral Togo took in hand, personally, the 
important work of putting the finishing polish on 
the war-training of his force. It was not the 
“spit and polish'' method of olden times, Tar- 
get practice became the continual occupation of 
the ships, even while the negotiations were in 
progress. At the same time the admirals com- 
manding the imperial dockyards were engaged in 
mobilizing the reserve fleet. The operation was 
carried out so quietly that nothing more than hints 
as to what was going forward appeared in the press 
of Japan, If these preparations had been made 
by Great Britain or the United States, every detail 
would have been chronicled from day to day, 
and probably exaggerated, and the government 
would have been bombarded with questions by 
irresponsible members of parliament or members 
of congress, who would have pointed out that 
such action was provocative of war. Japan has 
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a constitution in- 
finitely better suit- 
ed to the waging 
of successful war 
than that of Great 
Britain or the Uni- 
ted States, with the 
result that she was 
able to put on her 
armor without the 
rest of the world 
gaining knowl- 
edge of her action. 
For instance, at 
theend of October, 
Admiral Togo be- 
came commander 
in chief of the 
squadron, and put 
to sea, ‘‘for an 
unknown destina- 
tion'" Even at that date Japan was preparing 
that advanced temporary base in the Elliot Islands, 
which has been,in some measure, the secret of the 
success of her operations in the Bay of Korea and 
the Yellow Sea. While the negotiations were 
being dragged on, from week to week, Admiral 
"Togo was engaged in preparing the groundwork of 
his campaign, and day by day was receiving 
further accessions of strength from the dockyards. 

Had Japan been a thoroughly modern demo- 
<ratic country like, say, the United States, or even 
"Great Britain, in which every man criticises the 
plans of those who have made naval science their 
lifelong study, Admiral Togo would have re- 
«ceived many suggestions, complaints, and, pos- 
sibly, even threats. On the eve of the outbreak 
of hostilities he had concentrated the whole of 
the fleet of Japan in or about the naval dockyard 
at Saseho. He had left the whole coast line of 
the islands of Japan, which is about the same as 
that of the British Isles, unprotected, and he had 
not even dispatched a squadron to guard For- 
mosa. The whole littoral of the empire, with 
the exception of Saseho and its vicinity, was with- 
out any local naval defense. 

The Japanese have revealed to the world the 
wide range of usefulness of even the smallest tor- 
pedo boat  Possessing only nineteen torpedo- 
boat destroyers, good seaworthy craft, they decided 
to form flotillas of boats of quite small size, and 
these have been successfully used off Port Arthur 
in the middle of winter, five hundred miles or 
more from a permanent base. The secret of this 
lies in the early seizure of a harbor in the Elliot 
Islands, which have served as a base for all the 

o craft, and in the presence there of ** mother 
ships'' Ten years ago the Japanese realized 
the need of ‘mother ships'' for torpedo craft. 


This Constitutes the Secret of Japan's Success 


MARQUIB OYAMA 


The whole secret of the Japanese success may 
be said to lie in the fact that the problem of the 
present war was studied in detail, instruments 
acquired fitted for the end in view, and, lastly, in 
the war-readiness of the fleet As soon as the 
government of Japan had decided to throw down 
the gage, the fleet, held on the slenderest leash, 
was ready to spring forward and deal that first 
crushing blow which altered the whole aspect of 
the campaign afloat The events of the past 
three months have emphasized the fact that a 
fleet is not maintained in order to show the flag 
on foreign coasts, to provide local defense to dis- 
tant coast towns, or to cruise ship by ship in a 
silly isolation, but must be concentrated to meet 
the strategic needs of any probable war, 

By the masterly strokes which Admiral Togo 
dealt at Russian naval power, and by the subse- 
quent blocking of the Port Arthur channel, he 
freed the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pe-chi-li to the 
transports carrying the Japanese armies. He did 
more, even, than this By ''sealing up'' Port 
Arthur, he robbed Russia of a base which the 
much-talked-of reénforcements from the Baltic 
hoped to gain with the assistance of the squadron 
within, disabled though it were, and he gave a 
singularly vivid illustration of the truth that the 
mere possession of ships with crews inadequate in 
numbers and unskilled in warlike duties is not 
equivalent to naval strength. Behind the fleet, 
even if well manned, and under a leader of courage, 
great strategical and tactical ability, and personal 
magnetism, must be a well-thought-out organiza- 
tion, and dockyards well equipped and with ample 
supplies of labor for repairs, Japan has supplied 
the world with object lessons in warfare and in the 
influence of the command of the sea, but, above 


all else, she has il- 
lustrated the effect 
of intelligent, care- 
ful organization, 
and the meaning 
of being ready 
for war. She has 
humbled a power 
against which 
even Napoleon 
could not prevail. 

Her manner of 
treating the war 
correspondents 
was a revelation 
to other nations. 
Withagentle firm- 
ness she promptly 
denied us thesame 
free privilegesthat 
were granted dur- 
ing the Spanish-American and the Boer War. 
Old-time journalists who meet one another only 
when some great battle is in progress say that they 
never before saw such polite severity or such rigid 
censorship. Itwasacompletesurprise. The Jap- 
anese claim that they can not afford to let the rest of 
the world gain even a remote idea of their plans, that 
itisa war in which they are fighting against heavy 
odds, and that they must fight it as their generals 
see fit Several newspapers have facetiously re- 
marked that the war will,be fought over again in 
the magazines. I simply want to say that my ob- 
servations have enhanced the belief that there are 
a myriad interesting and important matters con- 
nected with this war which the world knows little 
or nothing about and will know little or nothing 
about until after peace has been declared. 


Japan Held the Seventh Rank in Naval Power 


The advance of the Japanese has impressed 
China, and has demonstrated to all the world the 
superiority of brains over brute force. The army 


ADMIRAL ALEXIEFF 


that fights with the head wins every time, when , 


opposed to the army that fights only with its 
muscles. Especially is this the case when the 
latter is endeavoring to do two things at the same 
time. Why are the Japanese able to do this? 
Firstly, because they think out every move of the 
game in every detail; and, secondly, because they 
are not satisfied with anything short of perfection 
in their army. This perfection can not be imita- 
tion, for it is something infinitely superior to this. 
To discern what is the best of the development of 
every nation, and to combine it into a perfect and 
distinct whole, is what the Japanese have aimed 
todo. Their army does not resemble any other 
army, It is superior because, besides the morale 
of the men, it is scientifically constructed, without 
damaging traditions. All the traditions ‘which 
make the soldiers fight and die for their country 
are still in existence stronger than ever before, 
but there is an absence of the petty traditions of 
straps and furbelows. The Japanese rifle is an 
excellent instrument, and so are the quick-firing 
guns of Arisaka. In smokeless powder and high 
explosives the Japanese excel their European in- 
structors. Those who cry out in horror at the sight 
of Asiatics beating so-called Europeans, and say 
that the days of the Crusades must return, may 
gain some support for their theory from the fact 
that, just as the Saracens made better sword blades 
than did the Crusaders, so the Japanese have better 
matériel de guerre than have their Russian adver- 
saries. 

Japan stands alone in Asia, and, possibly, in 
the world also, as a nation which knows when 
others think, and acts when others theorize. The 
ability both to think out problems and to act 
upon them is not given to China, to India, or to 
Siam. These countries may try to imitate Japan, 
but they can not hope to emulate her. There- 
fore the vision of all Asia revivified and Japan- 
icized need not obtrude itself before our eyes. 
The demonstration by Japan that an Asiatic 
race, with equal weapons, can meet a European 
race and beat it proves nothing for the other 
Asiatic nations. These will have to prove them- 
selves for themselves. As for Japan, she has 
already proved her equality with other nations in 
commerce and industries, far more severe tests 
than war, The one great good which may result 
from the revelation of Japan in the present war 
is that it may not now be taken so inevitably for 
granted that everybody outside of Asia must be 
superior to any Asiatic. This an expedition into 
Tibet against leather guns could never have ac- 
complished, but General Kuroki, with his Arisaka 
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To the readers of «* Success’?  Hawitros, Brown SHot Company present a shoe in every 
way worthy of its name—** American Gentleman,”’ 

Being the world's largest shoemakers, they are enabled to put into these shoes the choicest 
leathers from their enormous purchases, and the most skilled workmanship of their corps o! 


5,000 workmen. 
Style 26 


The style illustrated is a handsome Box Calf Business Shoe, made over our swell ‘ Corliss'" last, with a 
welted, heavy single sole, and is particularly recommended for its smooth, easy fit and remarkable wearing qualities, 
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Invention : 

T reflects the progress of the world in carefully written accounts of new Dis- 
| coveries and Inventions. The subjects covered include Mechanical Works, 

Engineering, Machinery, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Light, Heat, 
Power, etc. 

This journal is of particular value to Students, Engineers, Manufacturers, Fore- 
men, Workmen, Physicians, Farmers and Teachers. People of every profession 
and walk in life find the regular reading of THE AMERICAN INVENTOR of 


f interest and educational benefit. 
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Owing to the great demand for a comprehensive work on Practical Mechanics, C. H. Saunders, Yale University has 

prevents in a clear and careful style a volume that will enable every Student, Engineer, Inventor or Mechanic at the 

uch to work out the every-day problems which confront him. There are 230 pages, and it is bound in cloth. Send 

$1.50 direct to us and get for a full year (24 numbers), the best industrial and mechanical paper published, and absolutely 

Free a $1.00 Hand-book, or a $1.00 Fountain Pen. THE AMERICAN INVENTOR is offered under these conditions, 
but for a limited time full subscriptions seat direct to us only, include the above premiums. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE: 


| The only photograph of the mikado ever taken 


quick-fires, has blown such a hole through the 

haze of popular delusion that the people of Europe 
| can almost see clearly that intellectuality and 
| superiority are not settled by the color of a skin 
or the location of a country on a map. 

Before all other things it must be borne in 
mind that Japan is not a warlike nation. Al- 
though the feudal times are only some forty years 
back, she has no desire to fight for fighting's sake. 
Her future depends upon her commerce and her 
industries, and she is well aware of the fact 
War never kept a country great; there are grave 
doubts whether it ever made one great. The first 
sign to Japan that progress is not to be sought 
by warlike means was her inability to maintain 
the ‘closed door'' in her own country against 
foreign nations. Gradually, from despising her 
merchants, she came to honor them above all 
others. While immensely proud of her army and 
navy, and determined to keep them up to the 
necessary high-water mark demanded by Western 
civilization, she regards them more as means to 
an end than as the end itself Were Japan a 
business firm, the army and navy would take the 
place of excellent commercial travelers to open 
up new markets fortrade. It is much more to her 
to have her credit high and her word respected 
than for her to win victories. She seeks the sub- 
stance, not the shadow, of empire. 


BOOKS WORTH READING 


Tua Wonrip's Bast PosTuY, Bliss Carman, editor in chief. 
John D. Morris and Company, Philadelphia, publishers, 


IF the busy world has an idea that poetry is naught else 
than a pastime, it should look into the new anthol 
published by John D. Morris and Company, Philadelphia, 
and edited by Bliss Carman and a corps of assistants 
whose names are sufficiently familiar with the literature of 
this country to warrant the importance of any publication, 
As it comprises ten large volumes, the editors have been 
given plenty of space in which to present their selections, 
and, as a result, the work contains many poems of value 
which have never before appeared in a general collec- 
tion, and most of these are of excellent quality. The 
work is not intended wholly for persons whose taste for 
poetry is already cultivated, and who know genuine poetry 
when they see it, but the selections are so made that one 
wishing to become acquainted with poetry, to learn and 
understand its beauty and significance, may climb from 
the opc fields to the ranges of the great. On the other 
hand, the classics—the poems that every man and woman 
of culture know, and which should be known intimately 
by all men and women,—are quite numerous, and have 
been selected with good judgment. To go into the list of 
authors is hardly necessary. Selections have been made 
from so many that one can turn to the splendid index in 
volume ten and find the name of most any poet with whom 
he is familiar. The editors collected the books of all the 
greatest verse-makers and culled their very best. Each 
volume is prefaced by an essay by such writers as John 
Vance Cheney, Francis Hovey Stoddard, Rich Le 
Gallienne, Francis Barton Gummere, and Charles Francis 
Richardson. It is plentifully illustrated with fine like- 
nesses of the poets whose works have been selected, 

and with colored prints of famous scenes. 
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"THERE is an ancient mendicant, long known to those who 
go through Vesey Street to the North River ferries, 
New York City, who has lately laid away his '' Pity the 
Blind " sign and his wheezy little organ, and now hel 
px up waste paper and fruit skins in the Pennsylvania 
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The Well-dressed Man 


ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


[Editor of “ The Haberdasher"] 


| 


For morning wear 


Wwe does not recall the time when jibing at fashion 

had attained the dignity almost of a cult, and when 
every *'penny-a-liner'' waxed waggish at the expense of 
the high collar, the stiff shirt, and the trousers with explo- 
sive checks? Humor was somewhat primitive in those 
days, and humorists must have been hard pressed to keep 
the attic pot boiling. 1 am free to admit, though, that 
there was some ground for scoffing then. 

The typical man of fashion of two decades ago, meas- 
ured by the standards of to-day, was half poseur, half snob, 
and complete coxcomb. He lived to dress, and dressed 
in a way that must have made living very uncomfortable. 

The tendencies in clothes have changed with the times. 
The well-dressed man of to-day is not only no ''dandy,"' 
in the old meaning of the word, but to be a dandy has 
come to be the mark of the hy rip poe Queerness in dress 
and acceptance of every fresh fad, irrespective of whether 
it is becoming or not to the individual, proclaims the very 
young man or the very ignorant one. 

The be-all and end-all of correct dress are comfort and 
appropriateness. We are a nation of workers, and we 
must have comfortable clothes to work in. The fever and 
fret of business drain our powers, and easy dress is abso- 
lutely necessary to our physical well-being. 

When I hear a man speaking contemptuously of dress 
and covertly sneering at those who pay intelligent atten- 
tion to it, Í put him down as a chagrined person who 
would like to, but does n't know how to dress correctly. 
Is a man less of a man because he wears a collar that suits 
his face, or a coat that fits, or a cravat that is knotted 
gracefully ? 

1f careful regard for the niceties of personal appearance 
denotes weakness of character, we might as well slight our 
finger nails, neglect our hair, and let our boots get down 
at the heel. I mention this merely because there is a 
proneness in some quarters to confound the fashions with 
the fads, and to fancy that dressing correctly means obse- 
quious submission to the pronouncements of some self- 
constituted authority. 

As a matter of fact there is no arbiter of men's dress 
except good taste. Fashion means fitness, first, last, and 
always. Trousers are loose, because tight ones look 
unsightly. Evening dress is limited to black and white 
because black and white express the truest elegance. We 
wear knickers for the sports, because knickers give free- 
dom in moving about and do not get in our way. Boots 
are thick-soled, because thick soles are best adapted to 
walking. In summer we slip off our waistcoat, turn up 
our trousers, and put on a belt, because we want to be 
cool and comfortable. Does all this look as if fashion 
were a taskmaster, bent upon enforcing a cruel discipline? 

The accompanying sketch pictures a modish waistcoat, 
for morning wear, and the proper collar and cravat that 
go with it. The waistcoat is made of flannel, and a dis- 
tinguishing feature of it is the two-flap pockets at the 
bottom, which fasten with buttons. The upper pockets 
are slit, and the garment is collarless. The cravat isa 
broad, striped four-in-hand, of soft crépe silk. In insert- 
ing the pin, both the head and part of the gold stem are 

t visible. The collar is of the high "wing" type, with 
wide-stitched edges. 

Metal clasps on gloves are not in good form, and are 
generally the badge of the low-class article. All gloves for 


Street wear are worn full and loose, for convenient slipping i 


on and off. Dress gloves, however, should fitsnugly, and 
recommend, for formal afternoon and evening wear,a glove 
one quarter of an inch smaller than the walking glove. 
Knit wool gloves are much favored for nipping weather, 
and they are uncommon enough to be distinctive. Scotch 
plaids, heather mixtures, chocolate, olive, mode, and 
Oxford gray shades are approved. Knit gloves are also 
worn over the white evening gloves to save them from 


soiling, U arriving. at the host's or hostess's house, 
the wool gloves are slipped into the overcoat pocket. 


Mr. Edíson's 
Perpetual Hobby 


F all the marvelous achievements of Thos. A, Edison, the 
PHONOGRAPH alone has had his constant care. Its 
improvement is ever in mind to this day, and the product 
of his great works shows the genius that first invented it,then devel- 
oped it to its present perfection, and is carrying it to an end that we 
do not yet see. His trade mark name **Phonograph'' (applied to none 
but his product ) is an accepted word of our language, found in the dictionary, 
known to all. During the years of development that are past many obtained unfavorable 
impressions of its performance, and imitations increased a dislike perhaps well founded at 
that time. This idea is an injustice to the great master, whose years of con- 
stant toil have brought it from a crude talking machine to a satisfying 
musical instrument. To-day a rich-toned Phonograph, free from all 
mechanical noises, awaits your trial. It will entertain your family and 
your friends, often when all else fails, It will educate your children. 
It provides classical selections in orchestra or song. It brings the 
latest hits to your home, however isolated, and is better than the 
show itself, for it plays only the things you like, and as often as 
you like. When you know Mr. Edison’s Phonograph of to-day, 
you will buy one. Go hear it. There are dealers everywhere, but, 
if there is no dealer near you, send to us for the catalogue and a 
copy of the 14th edition of our Souvenir Booklet, printed in colors. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


New York. Chicago. ORANGE, N, J. San Francisco, London, è 
I. C. 8. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph. Q Cn, 


HART MARK 


Pascinating—Helpful— Wholesome and Bright A Monthly Magazine with over a Million Readers 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is Bright, Helpful, Practical, and full of good cheer. Each month it 
brings the whole family together in the enjoyment of everything that is good. Good stories and good pictures to 
amuse the grown-ups and their children, good articles about the serious and the lighter problems of the 
home, the bringing up of children, education, higher thought, music, art, etc, 


A Few JANUARY Features 


" A Neglected Class” “ Parisian Daily Economy '' 


By THOMAS NEkrsoN PAGE author of Red 
Rock, Gordon Keith, etc, a plea for women and By JAANNS CowsTENTIN, Illustrated by 


girls of the remote rural districts, particularly in photographs. 
the South. “ The Bride's Primer” 
** Mrs. Stuart's Big Dinner '" The'first of a series. Illustrated in colors by 


A story by CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY, the F. STROTHMANN, 
author of Order No. IL. Illustrated by F. R. “The Abuse of Children's Arms” 


GRUGER 
a Sa . Ilustrated f h 
“ Light Housekeeping” ie H. SwrrH. Illustrated from photo- 


By ISABEL GORDON Curtis. Illustrated by ** The Heart of the Servant Question ” 


is afa ya t Crafts " By ELLA Morris KRETSCHMAR. 
Maia twa TONERS TITA “Child Discipline and Punishment” 


Bys HELEN E ONEs. Illustrated from 
itis ue House. dis b Stories from readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


COOKERY- The Best in the World—FASHIONS 


@ The above are but a few of the many good things in this number. Whatever makes the home more 
wholesome, and more beautiful, and happier, is a subject for an article, or story, or poem in Goop Housz- 
xzxPING—al| beautifully illustrated. It is unbounded in popularity, and now reaches a million readers 


10 Cents a Copy FOR SALE EVERYWHERE $1.00 a Year 


WITH SUCCESS— By special arrangement Good Housekeeping may be ob- 
tained in the Success Combinations (see other pages) at greatly reduced rates. 


The Phelps Publishing Company 
New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago 


Multiply This in Your Head 


Wouldn't you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of other similar ems in your head? Wouldn't 
you like to be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide any problem almost tly without writing any partial 
product —to be able to simply write the answer? 


Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation" 


tells you all about a method which will make you a master of figures. It tells a system by which 
you can figure instantly the most Intricate sumsin your head ; handle groups of figures and fractions 
as eaally as single whole figures; in fact cut the work of figuring in two, 

A better ion and n large salary have come to hundreds who have read this book. If 
yon want to ter your position, to increase your salary, to make yourself worth more to yonrself 


and your emplo e to hold the whip-hand in financial transactions, to make hee work easy and in- 


teresting instead of tiresome, you should write for this book at once. It will cost you nothing but 
the trouble of asking for it. et will bring It to your very door. It may cost you a good sition 
or a valuable promotion to ect this opportunity. Write for it to-day before you forget it. Address 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, "socnesres. wv. - 
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PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS, 
STATESMEN, ALL SAY 


the J. B. L. CASCADE, the only rational and 
pleasant method of taking internal baths—the latest and 


simplest form of eradicating disease and disease-pro- 
ducing germs from the human body. To fully appreciate 


this common sense treatment, one should read Dr. 
"T yrrell's latest work, entitled *'The What, The Why. 
The Way." ‘This book not only explains in full detail 
the merits of the J. B. L. Cascade system. but it gives 
extracts from letters received from famous physicians, 
noted ministers, and statesmen of international prom- 
inence, lauding Dr. T yrrell's methods. This book is free. 
Address TYERELL'S HYGIENIG INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 24 Z, 1562 Broadway, New York. 


Copyrighted, 1904, by The Baccess Company 


The Sweetness of the - 
Other Fellow’s Grass 


WE laugh at the mule which imagines that the grass in 

his neighbor's pasture, though it is a part of the 
same field, is so much sweeter than that in his own. Yet 
we find the same trait, which prompts the lower animal to 
trespass, m as strongly marked in the higher animal— 
man. Children exhibit it without restraint. They get 
tired of their own toys, their own surroundings, and think 
if they could only have what belongs to their companions 
how much happier they would be. How quickly a bab 
will drop whatever he is playing with to seize that whic 
he sees another child has. : 

We men and women are only grown-up children. A 
tendency to undervalue what we have and to magnify what 
others have seems to be an element of our nature. Most 
of us look at our own essions, our own surroundings, 
and our own condition through the big end of the telescope. 
They look small and mean compared with those of our 
neighbors, which we look at through the other end of the 
m The grass in the adjoining pasture is so tempting; 

t looks so lucious and juicy, so much sweeter and tenderer 
than that in our own, and we look over the fence with 
longing. discontented eyes. 

verywhere we find people who are dissatisfied with 
their lot, who think they would be happy if they could 
only get somewhere else, into some other occupation. 
They see only the thorns in their own vocations, the roses 
in those of others. The shopgirl would be an actress; the 
cook would change places with her mistress; the butler 
with his master. e lawyer would be a doctor; the doctor, 
&lawyer. The farmer bemoans his hard lot, and longs to 
exchange his life of drudgery for the career of the merchant 
or the manufacturer. e country boy leans on his plow- 
handle and looks toward the city with hungry eyes. If he 
could only be free from the slavery of the farm, he thinks, 
wear good clothes, get hold of a yardstick and stand be- 
hind a counter! Happiness, opportunity, fortune—every- 
thing,—lies yonder. Around him misery, toil, poverty,— 
nothing desirable. The city youth, behind a counter, or 
sitting on a high office stool, rails at fate for confining him 
to the limits of brick walls and the dreary details of mer- 
chandise,—buying and selling, —or of figuring up accounts 
Oh, if he could only go to sea and travel to distant coun- 
tries, become a captain in the navy, or skipper or owner 
of a merchant vessel! Life would be worth something 
then. But now—— 

How much energy has been lost; how many lives have 
been spoiled by this fruitless longing for other fields, other 
opportunities out of reach. What is the use of sighing, 
or dreaming of what you would do if you were in some- 
body else's place? What is the use of trying to reach into 
your neighbor's pasture when you do not know what bitter- 
ness may lie at the root of it, hidden from yoursight; when 
you have never tried to develop or to call out the sweet- 
ness and juiciness which reside in your own? 

Do not try to be somebody else. Do not dream of great 
far-away opportunities; do the best you can where you 
are. Open your petals of power and enn; and fling out 
the fragrance val gour life in the place that has been assigned 
to you. If you find yourself bound within a narrow sphere 
by aged parents or crippled, dependent brothers or sisters, 
or weighed down by a mortgage on the home, do not say, 
‘*What is the use of wasting my life in this limited envi- 
ronment?" Some of the grandest characters in all histo: 
have blossomed and borne magnificent fruit in just suc 
limited fields as you now think yourself in. The potency, 
the virtue of the opportunity is in the man who can see 
and use it. 


Tear off the Mask 


I* you have been trving sharp, scheming, cunning meth- 

ods in your business or profession during the past year, 
if you have been using underhanded methods and have 
found them unsatisfactory, and if you find your self-respect 
lessening and your character being undermined, why not 
turn about face with the commencement of this vear and try 
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the simple, straightforward, honest way of doing things? 

Why not come out and show yourself this year? Tear 
off your mask. Stand for something. You have, perhaps, 
noticed that you do not carry much weight in your com- 
munity; that, while people are courteous to you, they 
distrust you,—that they do not have absolute confidence 
in you, that they are afraid of you. People are always 
afraid of a man who wears a mask, who does not show 
himself as he is, who works in the dark and is always cov- 
spe | up his tracks. They like a man who is frank. This 
is why people admire President Roosevelt so much. They 
overlook his faults because he does not hide them. He 
has nothing to cover up, nothing to conceal. He has no 
apologies to make. Everybody knows what he is, and no 
one is afraid of hidden faults in him. Mr, Roosevelt told 
me that a straightforward way of doing things, a reputa- 
tion for square dealing and integrity will do more for a 
young man than any amount of scheming sharp dealing, 
underhanded methods, or even capital without reliability. 
It has been proved thousands of times that a clean, trans- 

arent, simple, m orsa ides open manner of doing 

usiness is not only infinitely more satisfactory, but also 
more profitable from a business standpoint alone. 

However, suppose you should make a little more money 
by questionable means, will it pay you to have exchanged 
your manhood for it, to have swapped your character for 
a little more cash? The question for you to ask about 
any transaction is, '' Will this strengthen and buttress my 
character? Will it add to my reputation? Will it make 
me a stronger man? Will it make people believe in me 
more? Shall I be more of a man on account of it?'’ The 
little cash you get out of it is insignificant in comparison 
with the effect upon yourself. If you are more of a sneak, 
if it only adds to your reputation as a cunning, under- 
handed schemer, if it only makes people more afraid that 
you will cheat them, can you afford the price for what you 
get out of it? No matter how poor you are, or how great 
the stress, or how tempting the reward, you can not afford 
to part with or to tarnish your integrity. Nothing will 
pay you for this. The man who does this is but a bur- 

ue of the man God intended. A man who has parted 
with his integrity is like a woman who has lost her virtue, 
—he has nothing left. All the millions of money and all 
the luxuries he can pile around him only serve to accentu- 
ate his irreparable loss, his fatal mistake, 

A youth should resolve, at the very outset of life, that 
he will hold his honor too dear for purchase, beyond all 
barter, priceless, and if he retains this he will always be 
rich, though he has nothing else,—yea, though he live in 
a poorhouse. Millions look contemptible by the side of 
character. Money is everything with character; nothing 
without it. When the soul has lost its most precious 
jewel, the pearl beyond price, all merely material riches 
are but empty mockery. Itis vain to expect happiness or 
true contentment, while one juggles with honor and hon- 
esty. As well might a man expect to walk through mire 
unspoiled, as to retain his dignity and self-respect, to 
enjoy his wealth and the position he has won through 
unscrupulous means, while all the time he stands con- 
demned before the bar of his own conscience. Where 
honor is concerned there is no middle course, There can 
be no temporizing, no compromises. 

Perhaps you have felt that something has gone out of 
your life this last year, that while you have increased your 
wealth, your character has not grown,—your manhood 
has shrunk. Perhaps you have not been entirely con- 
scious of this shrinking, this gradual loss of character. 
You may not think as much of yourself as you did a year 
ago, and, though you do not know why, you half suspect 
that the loss of self-respect has some connection with your 
way of doing business. In either case you will be sur- 
prised to see how quickly you wil! regain your self-respect 
if you change your methods of doing business. There is 
an indefinable but powerful tonic in doing right. as there 
is a strong, indefinable depressant in doing wrong. You 
may have found it very easy to pacify your conscience in 
doing questionable things on the ground that you were 
getting a start, promising yourself that as soon as you got 
a little more money you would be mere particular about 

our methods, more scrupulous, and more conscientious. 
is is one of the delusive arguments of the tempter. 
Every time you do a wrong thing it becomes easier, and 
the more certain it is that you will do it again and in, 
and the less "C that yon 3| ever change. "Toe 
Thzeo by 3000Q C 
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| will have many fine features for 1905 
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| and the Great West. It is distinctly a Western. Magazine, 
Artistically Illustrated, comparing favorably with any of | 
the great magazines of the dy 
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of Succzss free, and you sell them 
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a Dollar to buy more with. Don't 
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day for free copies, and full infor- 
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many men have drifted unconsciously into dishonesty by 
these insidious methods! It is a dangerous thing to tam- 
per with conscience. You may think that you will indulge 
in the questionable thing only once,,and you may feel 
certain that just as soon as vou get a little more inde- 
pendent you will change your methods, but you won t, 

How pitiable it is to see thousands of men of ability who 
started out with honest purposes, now with character gone, 
integrity lacerated through the slow. insidious habit of do- 
ing questionable things! ‘The spiders web of the first 
wrong act has been doubled and twisted and,trebled and 
multiplied until it has become a habit cable, which they 
can not break, and they are the prisoners of these repeated 
acts. If they had only realized the increasing power of an 
act to get itself repeated and the greater facility which 
comes Irom repetition, how they would have shuddered at 
the first departure from integrity! 

How you have hated yourself during the past year for 
doing the mean, contemptible, | parr thing! Yet 
you have tried to console yourself with the great good you 
could do with the money you made byit. [tis astonishin 
how men will play with the poison of dishonesty, which is 
so insidious at first, which intoxicates and stimulates one, 
but parevies and kills later. If every youth were only 
taught that to be successful a man must be greater than 
his occupation; that his character must not be for sale at 
any price; that he will always be rich so long as he retains 
it, and just in proportion to its strength and integrity, and 
weak and unhappy and a failure no matter how much 
money he may have, just in proportion to the weakness of 
his character; if he only started out with the conviction 
that only one real failure is possible, and that is the loss of 
self-respect, the barter of one's character, either for pleas- 
ure or for money; if the youth were only taught that he 
can not afford to deceive even a little bit in me quer of 
goods he is selling, or in the quality of the service he is 
giving, what a revolution would come to our civilization! 


How They Lost Their Home 


Through the gambling instinct. 
They let their insurance run out. 


» They bought things they did not need because they 
were cheap. 


They did not use good judgment or right proportion in 
their expenditures. 


They subscribed for everything they could pay for on 
the installment plan. 

Money enough went down in drink and up in smoke to 
have saved the home. 


The father always intended to get his life insured, but 
died without doing so. 


They díd not realize how easy it is to get into debt and 
how hard it is to get out. 


They tried to do what others expected of them rather 
than what they could afford. 


They thought it small to insist on having an agreement 
or understanding put in writing. 


They could not say '" No," and could not afford to tell 
their friends, '' 1 can not afford it," 


The sons Yo they, must ''sow their wild oats” as 
well as other ''fellows eir set." 

The daughters thought it beneath them to work for a 
living, but were bound to dress well. 


They drew their money out of the savings» bank to put it 
into some "' wild-cat"" scheme, and lost it. 


They did not do business in a business way because 
they were dealing with relatives or friends. 


The doctrine, '' Each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost,” was, in effect, the family creed. 


They never formed the habit of putting in the savings 
bank money which they did not immediately need. 


They did not know that giving full power of attorney to 
an agent or lawyer put their property at his mercy. 

They put off payments on everything possible because 
it would be so much easier to pay to-morrow than to-day. 


They signed important papers without reading them or 
knowing their contents, just because they were asked to 
do so. 


The extravagance of children who had not been trained 
to economize or to take care of their pennies, swamped 
the home. 

Through lack of honest ambition and a disposition to 
interpret too literally the text, "Take no thought for the 
morrow.'* 


The mania to make an appearance beyond their means 
caused them to mortgage their property and ended in 
bankruptcy. 


They feared that the people with whom they had deal- 
ings would think them suspicious if they asked them for a 
receipt for money. 

When the shoe began to pinch, they ''really did not see 
where they could retrench.” Habit had made luxuries 
seem necessaries. 

They ran accounts at the stores instead of paying cash, 
did not realize how rapidly bills were running up and never 
knew how they stood. 

They entertained too expensively and a great deal more 
than they could afford because they wanted people to think 
thcy were in good circumstances. 


The father thought that to go on a ''spree'" now and 
then was his prerogative as head of the family. After a 
while he availed himself of his "prerogative" once too 
often. 


They let money enough slip through their fingers to pay 
the mortgage several times over, but because the date of 
payment was so far away, they thought there was no 
danger of losing their home. 


Their efforts to force their daughters into the society of 
those above them, in the hope that they might make 
‘brilliant matches,'' involved them hopelessly in debt. 
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Is a most creditable and dignified 
connection. Even a casual in- 
spection of any issue will con- 
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ness of the “Success Idea." 
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actually went into the pocxets of those who secured subscriptions 
for us between October ist and March 31st last winter. One 
man made over $100 every single week of this time; many 
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vestment of a cent of capital. Can you think of a better money- 


making opportunity that requires no financing? 
Last year’s results, however, were only a beginning. Under 


our new plans we expect to distribute not less than 


575,000.00 


For the 1905 Season. 
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Elsewhere in this issue of “Success” will be found the 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 

We do not admit to our columns medical, liquor, 
mbeca; or other advertisements objectionable in the 
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We guarantee our readers against loss due to fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in any advertisement appearing in 
this issue. This guarantee does not cover ordinary 
** trade talk ** nor does it involve the settling of minor 
disputes or claims between advertiser and reader. Claims 
for losses must be made within ninety days of the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement complained of. The 
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printing of an advertisement by us, entitles the reader 
only to our best services in endeavoring to secure the 
return of the money. 
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pedia of advertising in four volumes, profusely illustrated, bound 
in cloth, and which sells at $1 5.00—if your answer mentions this 


14 A. P. Griggs 
125 M. H. Grenlieh 
126 J, H. Haskell 
17 G. H. Haywood 
128 F. H. Marrivon 
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Our Great Home Library Offer 


S OUR readers well know, we have always been strong advocates of good literature and the purchase of good 
literature in the home. Public libraries are excellent institutions in their way, but you can’t get half the 
real enjoyment out of a book unless you own it yourself and learn to love every dog-eared page of it for some 

bright vision it has given you of a world outside your own. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction, therefore, that we announce OUR GREAT HOME LIBRARY OFFER for 
the coming season, and most strorg'- advise its acceptance by every single one of our readers. We have brought 
together into one “ Library” a collection of stories which we can absolutely recommend to Success MAGAZINE 
readers as the representative work of the best American writers. In doing this we have purchased, from leading 
publishers and owners of special copyrighted stories, the right of compiling and manufacturing this exquisitely beau- 


tiful set of ten volumes, which we have named the 


Library of American Fiction 


10 Volumes—Richly Bound—l6mo,—Nearly 2,000 Pages 


AUTHORS 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
BAYARD TAYLOR 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 
HENRY JAMES 

E. P. MITCHELL 

PAKK BENJAMIN 
EDWARD BELLAMY 

T. A. JANVIER 

C. A. STEPHENS 

H. H. BovESEN 

H. C. BUNNER 
ALBERT WEBSTER 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 
Davip D. LLOYD 

N. P. WILLIS 

HAROLD FREDERIC 
WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP 
“J. S. oF DALE” 

JOHN EDDY 

J. W. DE Forest 
NOAH BROOKS 

F. D. MILLET 

GEORGE ARNOLD 

C. H. WHITE 
LEONARD Kip 


About the Contents 


HIS magnificent library contains about 2,000 
pages of text, clearly and beautifully printed 

on heavy paper. Within its covers are found 
nearly sixty stories, representing the best work 
of over fifty of the great American writers, (sec 
list above). These stories are veritable gems of 
literature. Every story is complete in itself, —not 
fragmentary, as in many so-called ** libraries." 
American literature of the present day is really the 
best, as well as the highest priced, produced in the 
world, simply because American authors are writing 
pure, terse, vigorous English, and develop their 
plots with skill and power without undue prolixity. 
It is the cream of these stories only which has gone 


, into the ** Library of American Fiction," and the 


list of authors given above will show how enormously 
valuable is such a library in a home where the 
mothers wish their children early to form correct 
taste in literary matters, — It is not too much to say 
that, in variety of style, in richness of interest, and 
in real value in the home, this set of books is ab- 
solutely unequaled, and we strongly and urgently 
recommend it to our readers. 


Address all orders to Desk 69 


“ates e] Setar 


Special Introductory 
Offer 


Oar Price 
only 


2.95 


for both. 


Library of 


American Fiction, 
10 VOLUMES 


Express Paid by ** Success” 


SUCCESS, one year 


Second Offer 


You may also order the Library of American 
Fiction (10 volumes) with any SUCCESS MAGA- 
ZINE CLUB by adding $1.95 to the club price 
provided the order is sent direct to The Success 
Company, or is given to any Success agent pre- 
senting proper credentials. 


AUTHORS 


REBECCA HARDING Davis 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
MARY PUTNAM JACOBI 
LUCRETIA P. HALE 

MARY AGNES TINKER 

CELIA THAXTER 

LINA REDWOOD FAIRFAX 
Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY 
OCTAVE ‘THANET 

LOUISE STOCKTON 
MARGARET FLOYD 

VIRGINIA W, JOHNSON 
ELIZABETH D. B. STODDARD 
MILICENT WASHBURN SHINN 
JULIA SCHAYER 

A. A. HAYES 

JAMES T. McKay 

HENRY A. BEERS 

ALVEY A. ADEE 

CHARLES S. GAGE 

C. H. WHITE 

Carr. ROLAND F. COFFIN 
CHARLES DE KAY 


About the Bookmaking 


| ren a bookmaking standpoint the ** Library 

of American Fiction "' is most beautiful. 
The type is large, and the books are exquisitely 
printed on a fine quality of toned paper, especially 
chosen for this work, Each volume is strongly and 
richly bound in silver-gray watered cloth, which 
has the appearance of fine silk, In all respects the 
set is a model of elegant workmanship. The ten 
volumes will be carefully packed for shipment in a 
neat box, 


Our extraordinary ** Special Introductory Offer '" 
is made solely for the purpose of placing a few sets 
in every city or town where it will advertise itself 
and bring more orders. Our own subscribers and 
readers will have the exclusive benefit of our low 
introductory prices. : 


The offer is good for a limited time only, and 
will be withdrawn as soon as the first (small) edition 
is exhausted. Prices to the general public will then 
be advanced, but until we give notice to this effect 
our readers and their friends may take advantage of 
the ** Special Introductory Offer,” 


| THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City 


GUARANTEE Zif 


e 


i! by 


rantee to our readers complete satisfaction with the Library of American Fiction. If dis- 
d, you may return it to us at our expense,and we will cheerfully refund"all money id. 
LI X 


Awarded pasa St.Louis 
Grand Prize ge! | Exposition 


"STRENGTH OF / H 
, GIBRALTAR |17” 


ewe — Other 
Dividends Concessions 
Amounting to Over 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Have Been Voluntarily Given 
to Holders of Old Policies by 


The Prudential 


A Company Which is Actually Paying Out ic 
More Than its Obligations. The Best Guarantee | 
of Liberal Treatment. E 


Write for Policy Rates To day for Yourself or Your Family. Dept.: 33. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF ATERA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. » | ARK, Nid. 


Digitized by Google 


NEW YEAR'S BUSINESS CHANGES 


HIS ts opportunity time. Now, if ever. the capable man can find the right opportunity—the opportunity which will 
enable him to start the New Year at a good salary and with bright prospects of advancement. More positions become 
vacant on or about January ist than {n all the rest of the year. At this time employers are re-organizing and Increas- 

ing their forces, and promotions, resignations and dismissals are taking effect. One company alone has authorized us to help 
them build an organization to cover the entire continent. They will employ on liberal salaries (or on expense and commission 


What Salesmen Sa 


I am pleased with the service rendered by 
HAPGOODS in securing me the position of Chi- 
cago representative for the Plastic Metallic Pack- 
ing Co. of Pittsburg. 

CLIFFORD H. Doan, 
3531 Cottage Grove Ave,, Chicago, HL 


It gives me pleasure to state that through your 
efforts 1 secured a well-paying position as foreign 
representative, to have general oversight of the 
business of a well-known New York firm ín the 
Spanish-speaking countries of Central and South 
America. . J.C. WALSH, 

132 Front Street, New York. 


‘ 


You may be interested to know that | am having 
excellent success as traveling salesman for the 
Diamond Match Co.. and am more than pleased 
with the service rendered me by HAPGOODS. 

H, C, WHITING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1 wish to thank you for your kind assistance in 
securing me a position as salesman with the T. A. 
Snider Preserve Company, of New York City. I 
shall always be glad to speak a good word for 
HAPGOODS. 
Uysses D. Everts, 

105 Hudson St., New York. 


ASU-12079.—Large company manufacturing high-grade 
shoes needs superintendent for its tactory; must be thor- 
oughly tamiliar with the manufacture of men's shoes. 
Location, New England. Salary, $3,000-$5,000, 


AB-12252.—Experienced man to take charge of manu- 
facturing company's books. Must be tamiliar with foreign 
moneys and understand both French and German. Loca- 
tion, New York. Salary, $1,200. 


A A U-523.—One of the best known manufacturing com- 
panies wants a very competent bookkeeper and auditor to 
take practical charge of one of its branch offices Man 
must be of excellent executive ability, good personality 
and thoroughly experienced. This is an exceptional op- 
portunity and will lead to rapid advancement for the right 
man. Location, West. Salary, $1,800. 


service to ambitious men. 


707 PARK BUILDING, PITTSBURG 


1215 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 
920 CHEMICAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 


basis if preferred) salesmen, managers of salesmen and office assistants who understand salesmanship—the only qualification 
they insist upon is business-getting ability. 


We Have Opportunities for High-grade Men 


MEMORANDUM 


Jan.1,1905 


A Few of the 873 Positions Now Open 


AS-91,—A well known company which covers the United 
States with a close business organization and has branch 
houses in all the principal cities, has positions to offer 
several capable field workers on salary—some in permanent 
locations and others on the road. As this organization is 
the largest of its kind and is constantly extending its 
business, promotions are frequent, and it is anxious to 
consider the applications of a large number of strictly 
honest and thoroughly competent men. None will be en- 
gaged without personal ipterview. When an application 
has been favorably considered, an interview will be ar- 
ranged with the applicant at some convenient point. The 
expense of the applicant's trip is usually sustained by the 
company, provided he is not finally engaged. Men of 
energy and business-getting ability should write Hap- 
goods for information at once. 


HOUSANDS of high-grade Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Technical men are wanted to fill responsible positions 
paying from $1000-$5000 a year. The number of positions now on our lists breaks all records, and our organization 
of 12 offices and 350 people is taxed to its utmost to meet the demand for men created by the New Year's changes. 

Somewhere among all these opportunities there is one calling for exactly the abillty and experience you have, and we offer 

the best means of finding it. Our booklets contain convincing proof of the broad scope of our business and the value of our 

By sending for them to-day you may profit by the changes which the New Year brings. 

will write us, stating fully your experience and what work you are competent to do, we will tell you frankly what possibilities 

there are of quickly placing you in a satisfactory position. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
Suite 518, 309 Broadway, New York. 


819 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
536 WILLIAMSON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
315 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS 


Other Offices in Other Cities 


What Managers Say: 


It gives me much pleasure to state that through 
HAPGOODS | secured the position of advertis- 
ing manager for the Wayne Knitting Mills of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., one of the largest milis in the 
United States, at a very good salary. 

H. J. COTTRELL, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Iwish to thank you for the prompt service ren- 
dered by HAPGOODS in securing my present 
position. I know of no other agency that is fitted 
to fill high grade positions, and I shall be pleased 
to refer my friends to you. 

N. H. ATCHISON, Mgr. Book Dept., 
Webb Pub, Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


[take pleasure in saying that through the suc- 
cessful methods of HA PGOODS ] secured a very 
desirable position as office manager for one of the 
largest and best known concerns in the United 
States at a salary of $2, y year. 

Rost. R. FREER, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


I take pleasure in saying that through HAP- 
GOODS | secured a very satisfactory position as 
sales manager of the Hanley & Kinsella Coffee 


and Spice Co. D 
E. J. STOCKSLAGER, 
4315, Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


AB-12465,—Capable double-entry bookkeeper not over 
3o years old; must be well educated, have some executive 
ability, and be experienced in wholesale meat and pro- 
vision business, Location, East. Salary, $1,000. 


ABU-11210.— Large department store,very strong finan- 
cially, requires a thoroughly experienced cloak buyer. 
Man must have references of highest character and be 
familiar with buying for high grade trade. Location, 
New England. Salary, $2,000. 


AM-12424 —Experienced office manager familiar with 
credit reporting work. Must be capable of getting up 
form letters and taking full charge of advertising matters. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. Location, New 
Jersey. Salary, $1,500. 


If you 


Hine 
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ow Money Grows 


is the title of a book which tells how to invest small sums ($10 or more per 
month), how to tell a good investment, how you might have converted $100 
into $358.83, how to choose between real estate and stocks, how savings 
banks make their money, how to choose your partners, how to guard against 
uncertain *' prospects," how to protect yourself in case you should not care to 
hold an investment indefinitely, etc. This book is not an advertisement of 
any particular investment. It isa general “talk” about investments, based 
upon my experiences and observations. Write me a postal saying, simply, 


* Send How Money Grows." You will receive the book, free, by return mail, 


W.M.OSTRANDER, 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT, 


391 NORTH AMERICAN BLDG., 
Sane Philadelphia. 
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Make Money 
in 
Bananas 


There are greater money-making possibilities in the scientific growing of bananas 
than in any other field of investment before the public to-day. 

By asystem of co-operative management we offer you an opportunity to make an 
investment of $200, payable in easy installments, net you $8.50 per month for all time. 

We know this sounds too good to be true, but we assume that you will be inter- 
ested in profits too good to be true, provided they are true. 

We don't ask any one to accept our mere statement that it can be done. We want 
you to give us the opportunity to furnish overwhelming proof—a hundred and one 
kinds of it—that our every claim is based on absolute fact, 

Very few people realize the vast possibilities that banana culture presents, but the 
few who do are making their knowledge pay them wonderful returns. 

We know the banana business from A to Z—have been engaged in it for years— 
and have formed the Co-operative Tropical Fruit Association in order that we may 
engage in it in a larger way. 

We have purchased an immense tract of the very best banana land in the world, 
and will develop it rapidly and profitably under a splendid system of co-operative 
management, 

We will dispose of 1,000 of these choice acres to a few people who are wise enough 
to investigate carefully and thoroughly our enterprise, before deciding that it is too 
good to be true. á 


We Share and Share Alike 


We sell you these acres—as many as you like if you apply at once—make you a 
member of our Association, plant your land, develop it, market your crop, charge you 
only the actual cost for its management, and allow you to participate in the general 
profits of the entire plantation. 

We expect to make at least so per cent. from our investment, and you will make 
just as much as we do. 


Our Conservative Estimate 


The British Foreign Government Report No. 385 (and government reports are 
always conservative) gives the average income per acre from banana raising, as $250. 
This, based upon our price for an improved acre, $200, is nearly 125 per cent profit. 
We want to be more than conservative, and so that we may be absolutely safe in our 
estimate, we cut this more than in half and figure only on the low average profit of 


$100 per acre. 
BASED ON THIS ESTIMATE:' 


$10 a month for 20 months should net you at least $8.50 per month for life. 
$20 a month for 20 months should net you at least $17.00 per month for life. 
$50 a month for 20 months should net you at least $42.50 per month for life. 
$100 a month for 20 months should net you at least $85.00 per month for life. 


How to Buy Shares 
$10 will start you. ; 
For each acre you desire, you send $10 in any convenient form. The remaining 
$190 per acre is paid at the rate of $10 per month until the full $200 has been paid. 


Don’t Delay 


Remember we have only 1,000 acres to sell, We have been selling these for a 
number of months, and several hundr of the acres already are gone. Our proposi- 
tion is unusual, and is being grasped rapidly great many far-seeing investors, 
You must act quickly, for you may never again have such an opportunity to make so 
safe and profitable an investment. 


Send for Our Free Book 


We want you to read our free book. It tells all about the banana business in 
general and our plantation in particular. It gives you absolute proofs of the wonder- 
ful profits that you can make in this business. It quotes letters received m other 
j))ople who have invested, gives their names and addresses, and if you are at all 
interested in any investment that will enable you to make money rapidly and surely, 
with no risk and with no effort on your part, you certainly will want to read it. 


The Best 


us $10 to-day. Get our book, 
read it carefully, i then decide wh 1 If, after reading it, you do 
not care to inves e will ré 1 your $10 on your est at any time within two 
weeks from the date of its rece . Thisisf r, and absolutely protects 
you d protects us 


s minute—is your opportunity. Write to us now 


CO-OPERATIVE TROPICAL FRUIT ASSOCIATION 


937 REAL ESTATE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


To be absolutely sure of secur 
and 
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The 
Food Value 
of a Soda Cracker 


You have heard that some foods furnish 
. fat, other foods make muscle, and still others 
are tissue building and heat forming. 


You know that most foods have one or 
more of these elements, but do you know that 
no food contains them all in such properly bal- 
anced proportions as a good soda cracker? 


The United States Government report 
shows that soda crackers contain less water, 
are richer in the muscle and fat elements, and 
have a much higher per, cent of the tissue 
building and heat forming properties than any 
article of food made from flour. 


That is why Uneeda Biscuit should form 
an important part of every meal. They rep- 
resent the superlative of the soda cracker, all 
their goodness and nourishment being brought 
from the oven to you iaa package that is proof 
against air, moisture and dust—the price being 
too small to mention. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


C 
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Won the First Prize at 
St. Louis 


The Victor was awarded the GRAND PRIZE 
over all other talking machines at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 

This is the first prize and. the highest. award 
given. 

The Victor was also awarded the first prize at 
Buffalo in Igor. 

This proves that the Victor 
is the best talking machine. 

It is also the greatest musical 
instrument in the world. 


` Victor Talking Machine Company, o»: Philadelphia 


